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THE  MAIN  BATTLE. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 


DREAMS, 


Far  from  the  cities  loud, 
Far  from  the  court  unfree, 
Far  from  the  palace  proud, 
Far  from  the  sordid  crowd, 
Find,  friends,  ah,  find  for  me,- 

Upon  some  secret  shore, 
Whereas  the  dreaming  soul 
Reposes,  where  the  roar 
Of  the  waste  world  no  more 
Winds  waft  nor  waters  roll, 

—  Some  sylvan  sanctuary. 
Some  harbour  of  whilere, 
A  port  beside  the  sea, 
A  nest  beneath  the  tree, 
A  wilding  woodland  lair. 

Some  nest  of  darkling  ease 
Find  me  and  full  of  sleep, 
Covered  with  countless  trees, 
In  shadowy  mysteries 
And  silence  hidden  deep. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 

There,  over  everything, 
To  those  that  love  me  true, 
Let  my  verse  freely  M^ing, 
Some  rose  now  fluttering 
And  now  some  hill-top  blue. 

So  may  it  day  and  night, 
Unfettered,  free  as  air, 
With  never-tiring  flight. 
Wander  in  heaven's  height. 
As  it  a  wild  bird  were. 

II. 

Some  dream  of  love  and  shade 
My  soul  to  heav'n  upraise. 
Nor  let  it  ever  fade, 
But  still  my  nights  pervade 
The  dreamland  of  my  days ! 

As  white  as  is  the  sail, 
That  'gainst  the  sky  I  see, 
Let  it  a  starlet  pale 
Conceal  and  be  a  veil 
Betwixten  life  and  me! 

Let  the  bright  Muse,  whose  beam 
Athwart  my  night  doth  flee, 
Gild  and  prolong  its  gleam 
And  from  the  eternal  dream 
Fear  to  awaken  me ! 

Let  all  my  thoughts,  thereto 
Unfolding,  to  abide 
Come  sit,  a  frolic  crew, 
Embracing,  old  and  new, 
About  my  warm  hearth-side! 


VICTOR  HUGO. 

Let  them,  with  gleaming  eye, 
All  to  my  dream  enlocked, 
Soothe  it  with  lullaby, 
As  elder  sisters  by 
An  infant  brother's  rocked ! 


III. 


One  trusts  amid  the  trees. 
Believes  upon  the  strand; 
One  breathes  there  so  at  ease, 
Unweighed  on,  that  one  sees 
The  heav'ns  more  near  at  hand. 

There  like  a  dream  is  all: 
All  speaks;  the  surge  that  plays 
Upon  the  rocky  wall, 
The  airs  that  rise  and  fall 
Among  the  wind-stirred  sprays. 

It  is  a  voice  profound. 
The  choir  of  all  that  be, 
The  deep  harmonious  sound 
Of  spheres  that  circle  round 
Upon  the  heaven's  sea; 

The  eternal  voice  of  Him, 
That  ruleth  earth  and  sky. 
The  high  seraphic  hymn 
Of  the  worlds  calm  and  dim 
Where  all  things  go  that  die; 

Where,  deaf  to  women's  cries. 
To  plaining  and  acclaim, 
The  soul  to  mingle  hies 
With  soul,  as  water  flies 
To  water,  flame  to  flame. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 

IV. 

This  vast  sound,  at  all  hours, 
One  heareth  on  the  plain; 
But  this  mad  town  of  ours 
Us,  for  the  heavenly  powers' 
Voice,  gives  a  concert  vain. 

O  for  Bretagne  antique! 
O  for  some  clift"  sea-strown ! 
In  Celtic  forests  seek 
Some  Gothic-castled  peak. 
Provided  that  alone 

The  hospitable  tower, 
Whereto  I  hang  my  nest, 
Like  the  old  knights,  let  shower 
Some  ivy  plume  in  flower 
Upon  its  granite  crest; 

Provided  that,  forby, 
Illumined  with  the  fire, 
The  blazoned  chimney  high. 
Wide  open  to  the  sky. 
Devour  an  oak  entire; 

That  trees,    in  summer,  hide 
For  me  a  sky  of  blue 
And  that,  in  winter-tide. 
About  the  red  hearth-side. 
Red  shine  my  household  crew. 

That,  in  the  woods,  my  realms, 
When  the  air  moans  anights. 
It  seem  in  the  high  elms 
As  if  aloft  the  helms 
There  clashed  of  phantom  knights; 


VICTOR  HUGO. 

That  virgins,  bees  that  make 
Their  harbour  in  the  skies, 
Come,  o'er  me,  as  I  wake, 
With  vermeil  fingers,  shake 
Their  robes  of  many  pHes; 

That  heroes'  ghosts  by  night 
Wander  with  plaintive  strains 
About  my  walls  in  flight, 
Beneath  my  ogives  white 
And  dark  against  my  panes. 


If  my  Muse,  flying  free. 
Bear,  to  the  crumbling  hold. 
Its  nest  so  dear  to  me 
And  its  winged  family, 
Of  some  mailed  baron  old, 

'Tis  that  I  love  those  days, 
Fairer,  if  not  more  good, 
Then  these  our  sager  ways; 
I  love  to  rest  my  gaze 
Upon  their  remnants  rude. 

Nay,  whiles,  the  swallow,  lit 
Upon  the  turret's  crest. 
Chooses,  therein,  for  fit, 
Upon  her  eggs  to  sit. 
Some  ancient  vulture's  nest; 

And  her  mild  brood,  at  play. 
With  busy  beak  and  leg, 
Among  the  mosses  gray, 
Doth  often  push  away 
The  great  bird's  broken  egg. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 

So  there  my  rhymes,  at  play, 
Shall,  in  old  armours  masked, 
Fantastic  dwarfs,  pikes  sway 
And  flaunt  in  mailed  array. 
With  vasty  helmets  casqued. 

VI. 

So  shall  my  days  rebloom, 
New-gathered  in  a  sheaf. 
Within  the  donjon's  gloom, 
As  in  the  crannies'  room 
The  grasses  root  and  leaf. 

But,  free  from  worldly  care, 
In  castle  or  in  cot, 
I'll  live  on  light  and  air, 
On  ecstasy  and  prayer, 
Forgetting  and  forgot. 


THE  CAPTIVE  MAID. 

If  only  I  were  free. 
This  land  I'd  love  and  praise. 
Yon  plaintive  murmuring  sea 
And  yonder  fields  of  maize. 
Yon  stars  in  heav'n  arrayed, 
Saw  I  not  in  the  shade 
The  spahi's  sabre-blade 
Reflect  the  outer  rays. 

No  Tartar  maid  am  I, 
For  that  an  eunuch  loon 
My  mirror  hold  on  high 
Or  my  guitar  should  tune. 
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Hence  from  this  Sodom  far, 
In  the  land  whence  we  are, 
Beneath  the  evening  star, 
With  youths  we  may  commune. 

And  yet  I  love  these  plains, 
Where  never  Winter's  breath, 
Athwart  the  open  panes. 
May  enter,  cold  as  death; 
The  rain  is  warm,  serene; 
The  wandering  insect,  seen 
Among  the  grasses  green, 
Like  emerald  glittereth. 

Smyrna,  on  princess-wise, 
Amid  her  towers  doth  show: 
The  happy  Springtide's  skies 
Above  her  ever  glow; 
And  on  the  waves,  that  run 
About  her  in  the  sun, 
One  seeth  more  than  one 
Fresh  archipelago. 

I  love  these  vermeil  towers. 
These  standards  bright  and  gay, 
These  golden-trellised  bowers. 
Like  toys  for  children's  play; 
And  when  my  thoughts,  more  lax, 
I'd  cradle,  without  tax, 
I  love  upon  the  backs 
Of  elephants  to  sway. 

Within  these  fairy  halls. 
My  heart,  song-sated  e'er. 
Hearkening  the  spirit-calls. 
That  from  the  desert  fare, 
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The  genii  thinks  to  hear 
Commingle  for  the  ear 
The  harmonies  that  veer 
And  hover  in  the  air, 

I  love  the  scents  that  stray 
From  yonder  cassolettes, 
The  trembling  jasmine-spray, 
The  gilded  panes  that  frets; 
I  love  the  source  of  balm. 
Beneath  the  nodding  palm, 
And  the  storks  white  and  calm 
On  the  white  minarets. 

I  love  on  mosses  wild 
To  croon  a  Spanish  song, 
Whilst  my  companions  mild 
Flutter  the  grass  along 
And  to  the  rhythmic  sound 
Skimming  the  flower-strewn  ground, 
Turn  in  a  smiling  round, 
Beneath  the  leafy  throng. 

But,  o'er  all,  when  the  light 
Breeze  skims  me  with  its  van, 
I  love  to  sit  by  night, 
With  dreaming  eyes  to  scan 
The  sea  that  lies  asleep, 
Whilst,  from  the  heavenly  steep. 
The  moon,  above  the  deep. 
Opens  her  silver  fan. 
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THE  JINN. 

Town,  wall  , 

And  port, 
Death's  hall, 
Death's  court: 
Calms  keep 
The  deep; 
Winds  sleep; 
Sleeps  all. 

In  the  plain 
Sounds  are  born; 
'Tis  Night's  vain 
Voice  forlorn; 
Souls  as  'twere 
In  despair, 
By  hell-flare 
Chased  and  torn. 

It  waxeth  high, 
Doth  bell-like  ring, 
Yet  seems  forby 
Dwarfs  galloping; 
It  flees  and  then 
Returns  again, 
As  dancing  men 
On  one  foot  spring. 

The  sound  drawing  near 
The  echoes  repeat; 
'Tis  like  to  some  drear 
Curst  convent  bell's  beat. 
The  voice  of  a  crowd, 
That  nears  like  a  cloud, 
Now  faint  and  now  loud, 
With  thunderous  feet. 
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'Tis  the  Jinn's  voice  of  dread ! 
God!  what  a  coil  they  keep! 
Under  the  spiral  tread 
Flee  of  the  stairway  steep ! 
Horror !  my  lamp  burns  low. 
See  how  the  shadows  slow, 
Those  which  the  handrails  throw, 
Up  to  the  roof-tree  creep. 


'Tis  the  Jinn  that  through  the  night, 
Howling,  whirling,  whistUng,  speed! 
Oaktrees,  shattered  by  their  flight. 
Crackle  like  a  burning  reed. 
Hark !  their  heavy,  hurrying  crew, 
Hurtling  empty  heaven  through, 
Seems  a  cloud  of  lurid  blue. 
In  whose  flanks  the  lightnings  breed. 

They're  close  at  hand !  The  hall  keep  fast 
Wherein  their  malice  we  defy ! 
What  din  without !  What  armies  ghast 
Of  vampires  and  of  ghouls  go  by  ! 
The  roof-tree  trembles,  as  they  pass, 
As  'twere  a  rain-soaked  blade  of  grass. 
And  the  old  rusted  gate  of  brass 
Quakes,  as  it  from  its  hinge  would  fly. 

Infernal  cries !  Voices  that  yell  and  weep ! 
The  horrent  hosts,  driven  by  the  Northern  blast, 
Down,  doubtless,  heav'ns !  upon  my  homestead  sweep. 
Against  their  onset  can  the  walls  hold  fast? 
The  dwelling  creaks  and  totters  to  its  fall. 
'T would  seem  as  if,  uprooted,  base  and  all, 
Like  a  dry  leaf  before  it  rolled,  the  squall 
Would  bear  it  waste-ward  with  their  whirlwind  vast. 
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Prophet,  if  thy  hand  liberate 
Me  from  these  fiends  impure  of  night, 
My  forehead  bald  will  I  prostrate 
Before  thy  sacred  censers'  sight. 
Upon  these  faithful  portals  bring 
To  nought  their  breath  flame-scattering 
And  let  the  talon  of  their  wing 
In  vain  against  my  casements  smite ! 


Past  are  they!  The  housetops  o'er 
Flee  their  cohorts  and  their  feet 
Cease  upon  my  battered  door 
With  unnumbered  blows  to  beat. 
Full's  the  air  of  clank  of  chains; 
In  the  neighbouring  woods  and  plains 
Each  oak  shudders  and  complains, 
Bowed  before  their  passage  fleet. 

Hark !  of  their  distant  wings 
The  beat  grows  dull  and  dead, 
Confused  murmurings, 
So  faint,  it  might  be  said 
It  was  the  cricket  frail, 
\\niose  chirrup  shrill  the  gale 
Brings  up,  as  else  the  hail 
Upon  some  old  roofs  lead. 

Strange  syllables  still 
To-us-ward  are  borne. 
As  Bedouins  trill, 
When  wound  is  the  horn, 
A  song  by  the  stream 
And  visions  that  gleam 
For  children  a-dream 
An  instant  are  born.    , 
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The  sons  of  Death, 
Funereal  Jinn, 
Speed,  swift  as  breath. 
The  shadows  in. 
A  murmur  deep 
As  rills  they  keep, 
Unseen  that  creep 
The  earth  within. 


What  sound  grave 
Yonder  sleeps? 
'Tis  the  wave 
On  the  steeps; 
'Tis  a  saint, 
Whose  far  plaint, 
Murmurous,  faint, 
The  dead  weeps. 


I  hark; 
All's  drowned 
In  dark. 
Night's  round 
And  space 
Efface 
All  trace 
Of  sound. 


GUITAR-SONG. 

How,  quoth  they,  shall  we. 
With  our  shallops'  aid. 

From  the  catchpolls  flee  ? 
—  Row,  —  the  women  said. 
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How,  quoth  they,  shall  we 

Be  of  strife  allayed. 
Peril,  misery? 

—  Sleep,  —  the  women  said. 

How,  quoth  they,  shall  we 
Charm  each  lovely  maid, 
Spell-and  philtre-free  ? 

—  Love,  —  the  women  said. 


SUNDOWN. 

The  setting  sun  to-night  itself  in  clouds  hath  veiled; 
To-morrow  there  will  come  the  storm,  the  eve,  the  night, 
Then  the  dawn  and  its  rays,  with  clinging  mistwreaths  paled. 
Then  nights  and  days  again,  the  footsteps  of  Time's  flight. 

All,  all  these  days  shall  pass ;  yea,  they  shall  pass  in  shoals 
Above  the  ocean's  face,  the  mountain-tops  above. 
Above  the  silver  streams  and  woodlands,  where  there  rolls 
As  'twere  the  wordless  hymn  of  the  dead  whom  we  love. 

Ay,  and  the  waters'  face  and  the  brows  of  the  hills, 
Wrinkled,  yet  not  grown  old,  and  the  green  woods  shall  be 
Rejuvenated  still  and  still  the  meadow-rills 
Shall  from  the  mountains  take  the  floods  they  give  the  sea. 

But  I,  my  head  still  bowed,  beneath  each  day,  more  low, 
I  pass,  and  underneath  the  gladsome  sun  grown  cold, 
Amiddleward  the  feast,  ere  long,  away  shall  go, 
Nor  the  world  lack  of  aught,  because  my  days  are  told. 
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AT  DAWN. 


The  thick  shadow  flees; 

Up  kindles  the  dawn; 
Dreams,  mists  on  the  breeze 

Go  whither  night's  gone: 
Men's  eyelids  unclose, 
With  the  opening  rose : 
In  the  wakening  throes, 

Murmur  woodland  and  lawn. 

All  murmurs  and  speaks 
And  sings  at  one  time, 

The  smoke  on  the  peaks, 
The  nests  in  the  lime. 

The  wind  woos  the  trees 

And  the  rillets  the  leas; 

Each  breath  on  the  breeze 
Is  a  word  and  a  rhyme. 

The  hearth  takes  its  glow; 

The  child  takes  its  toy; 
The  lyre  takes  its  bow; 

The  soul  takes  its  joy: 
Be't  mad,  be  it  sane. 
Each  creature  is  fain 
To  buckle  again 

To  his  half-filled  employ. 

Be't  love,  be  it  thought. 
Some  goal  far  or  nigh. 

Unceasingly  sought. 
All  thitherward  fly: 

The  skifl"  seeks  the  mole. 

The  bee  seeks  the  bole, 

The  compass  the  pole, 
The  truth  I  seek,  I. 
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AUBADE. 

Shut  is  thy  door  and  yet  day  breaks ! 

Why  sleep,  when  morning  fills  the  air? 
When  to  the  light  the  rose  awakes, 

Wilt  thou  not  waken  too,  my  fair? 

O  mistress  dear, 

List  to  thy  swain, 

That  warbles  here 
And  weeps  in  vain! 

All  at  thy  door  for  entrance  cries. 

"I  am  the  Light,"  says  dawn  above; 
"I'm  Harmony,"  the  bird  replies 

And  my  heart  sighs,  "and  I  am  Love!" 

O  mistress  dear. 
List  to  thy  swain. 

That  warbles  here 
And  weeps  in  vain ! 

God,  who  by  thee  hath  made  me  whole, 
Woman  for  love,  angel  for  praise. 

My  love  created  for  thy  soul 

And  for  thy  beauty  made  my  gaze. 

O  mistress  dear, 
List  to  thy  swain, 

Who  warbles  here 
And  weeps  in  vain ! 
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NEW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  AIR. 

If  there  be  a  charming  bower, 

Watered  from  on  high, 
Where  at  every  tide  some  flower 

Opens  to  the  sky, 
Where  by  handsful  cull  one  may 
Jasmines,  roses  from  the  spray, 
Fain  I'd  make  of  it  the  way 

Where  thy  feet  pass  by. 

If  there  be  a  loving  heart, 

Honour  holding  dear. 
Whose  devotion  yields  no  part 

Unto  evil  cheer; 
If  it  still,  with  noble  heat, 
For  some  worthy  object  beat, 
Fain  I  would  thy  head,  my  sweet, 

Should  be  cushioned  here. 

If  a  dream  of  love  there  be, 

Fragrant  of  the  rose. 
Where  each  day  the  eye  might  see 

Some  new  sweet  unclose, 
Dream  where  soul  with  soul  might  pair, 
With  God's  benison  made  fair, 
It  thy  nest  I'd  make  and  there 

Should  thy  heart  repose. 
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A  STORMY  NIGHT  BY  THE  SEA. 

Hearken !  From  the  wave 
What's  that  sullen  sound, 
What's  that  voice  profound, 
Woeful  as  the  grave, 
Weeping  all  around. 
Whiles  that,  by  degrees, 
Shriller,  louder  grows, 
As  the  wind  of  the  seas 
In  its  trumpet  blows? 

How  it  rains  to-night! 
Doth  it  not,  my  guest? 
Yonder  in  the  West, 
'Gainst  the  black  sky's  sight, 
Climbs  the  ocean's  crest. 
Winter  is't  one  sees? 
Whiles  one  hardly  knows; 
As  the  wind  of  the  seas 
In  its  trumpet  blows. 

Oh,  the  sailors  lost ! 
Yonder  in  the  brume. 
On  the  ship  in  doom. 
What  wild  arms  up-tost 
Tow'rd  the  heavens'  gloom ! 
Anchors  all  with  ease 
Snap  the  billows'  throes. 
As  the  wind  of  the  seas 
In  its  trumpet  blows. 

Heedless  marineres! 
How  the  raging  gale 
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Through  the  bellying  sail 
As  with  talons  shears ! 
Not  a  star  to  hail! 
With  the  masts  strive  these; 
At  the  pumps  are  those; 
As  the  wind  of  the  seas 
In  its  trumpet  blows. 

'Tis  thy  cresset  bland, 
That  the  seamen  seek, 
Through  the  wild  waves'  wreak, 
Beacon  by  God's  hand 
Kindled  on  the  peak, 
Light  whose  red  flare  flees 
Through  the  brume  that  glov/s. 
As  the  wind  of  the  seas 
In  its  trumpet  blows. 


NATURE'S  SMILE. 

All  joy  and  light  is  in  the  sun; 
About  the  silken  tulips'  face 
The  busy-footed  spiders  run 
And  weave  their  whorls  of  silver  lace. 

The  dragon-flies  their  bodies  thin, 
Their  quivering  wings  and  jewelled  eyes. 
Glass  in  the  shining  pool,  wherein 
A  world  mysterious  lives  and  dies. 

The  rose,  rejuvenated,  seems 
To  couple  with  its  buds  at  play; 
Where  in  the  sun  the  leafage  gleams. 
The  bird  sings  sweet  upon  the  spray. 
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That  God  he  praises  of  the  spright, 
Still  visible  to  pure  eyes'  view, 
Who  the  dawn's  lid  of  flaming  light 
Fashions  for  heaven's  iris  blue. 

Within  the  woodlands'  soundless  screen, 
The  timid  fawnlets  sport  and  dream; 
And  in  the  mosses'  caskets  green, 
Like  living  gold,  the  beetles  gleam. 

The  dim  moon  in  the  day-lit  sky 
Pale  as  a  convalescent  shows, 
Opening  her  tender  opal  eye, 
Wherefrom  the  heaven's  mildness  flows. 


The  wallflowers  frolic  with  the  bees 
And  kiss  the  old  wall's  mottled  side; 
The  furrows  waken  to  the  breeze. 
Glad  with  the  germs  therein  that  hide. 

All  lives  and  stirs  with  glee  and  grace, 
The  sunshine  on  the  open  sill. 
The  shadows  on  the  waters'  face, 
The  blue  sky  o'er  the  wooded  hill. 

Happy  and  pure,  the  glad  plain  glows; 
The  grasses  flow'r;  the  woodland  aisles 
Are  loud.  Man,  fear  not.  Nature  knows 
The  secret  of  the  world  and  smiles. 
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JUNE  NIGHTS. 

In  summer  time,  when  day  hath  fled, with  blossoms  crowned, 
The  plain  exhales  afar  intoxicating  scents; 
With  eyes  half-closed  and  ears  half  open  to  each  sound, 
One  in  a  half-sleep  lies,  that  but  half  veils  the  sense. 

The  stars  are  purer  then  and  sweeter  seems  the  shade; 
A  vague  half-roseate  hue  tinges  th'eternal  dome; 
And  the  dawn  soft  and  pale,  waiting  its  hour  foresaid. 
Upon  the  marge  of  heav'n  seems  all  night  long  to  roam. 


LOVE  ENOUGH. 

Of  this  earth,  where,  when  day 
Declines,  one  folds  his  tent. 

Ask  thou  not  joyance;  nay, 
With  Love  thyself  content. 


TWO  CANZONETS. 


Flee  my  rhymes  would,  soft,  frail  things, 
Tow'rd  thy  garden  fair  and  glad. 
If  my  verses  had  but  wings. 
Wings  but  as  the  swallow's  had. 

Fly  they  would,  spark-scatterlings, 
Tow'rd  thy  laughing  hearth-side's  goal, 
If  my  verses  had  but  wings, 
Wings  but  had  as  hath  the  soul. 
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Thee-ward,  faithful  underlings, 
Would  they  hasten  night  and  day, 
If  my  verses  had  but  wings. 
Wings  like  Love's  had  for  the  way. 

II. 

Come,  oh  come!  a  flute  unseen 
Sighs  the  woodland  ways  along: 
Of  all  songs  the  most  serene 
Is  the  quiet  shepherd's  song. 

By  the  breeze,  beneath  the  yew. 
See,  the  stream's  dark  mirror's  stirred; 
Gladdest  song  of  old  and  new 
Is  the  ditty  of  the  bird. 

Have  no  thought  of  care  or  ill ! 
Let  us  love  and  love  alway: 
For  the  sweetest  ditty  still 
Is  the  lover's  roundelay. 

LOVE'S  NEST. 

The  swallow  in  the  Spring  seeks  out  the  ruined  towers, 
Ruin  where  man  is  found  no  more,  but  life  still  flowers; 
The  white-throat  warbler  seeks  in  April,  o  my  sweet. 
The  forest  dim  and  cool,  half  sheltered  from  the  heat. 
The  moss,  and  in  the  crook  of  boughs,  the  nested  eaves, 
Fashioned  by  crossing  sprays  and  over-hanging  leaves. 
Thus  doth  the  bird;  and  we,  in  the  mid-town  we  seek 
The  desert  nook,  the  dim,  lone  shelter,  calm  and  meek. 
The  sill,  to  prying  eyes,  malignant,  unexposed, 
The  street,  wherein  at  noon  the  shutters  still  are  closed. 
As  in  the  fields  we  seek  the  herd's,  the  poet's  way. 
And  in  the  woods  the  glade  unknown  unto  the  day, 
Whereas  the  air  is  mute,  but  for  the  calling  doves. 
The  bird  conceals  its  nest,  and  we,  we  hide  our  loves. 
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AFTER  THE  WINTER. 

All,  beloved,  hath  new  birth; 
See,  theheav'ns  their  pallor  lose. 
When  enbalsamed  is  the  earth. 
Then  man's  heart  in  him  renews, 

Yonder,  whence  life  flows,  above. 
Here,  where  dolour  dies,  below. 
One  same  mighty  flame  of  love 
Doth  in  star  and  blossom  glow. 

Winter  flees,  the  time  of  fears, 
April  black,  mysterious, 
When  the  bitter  sap  of  tears 
Mounts  in  hearts  and  eyes  of  us. 

Oh,  the  sweet  desuetude 
Now  from  weeping  and  from  pain ! 
Let  us,  in  the  solitude. 
Turn  unto  our  loves  again. 

In  the  sun  the  branches  glow, 
Bending,  as  for  sheltering. 
With  their  buds  about  to  blow, 
O'er  the  bird  about  to  sing. 

Dawns,  whenas  we  loved  erewhiles, 
Live  again  before  our  eyes; 
Maytime  in  our  spirits  smiles, 
As  it  smileth  in  the  skies. 

Laugh  one  hears  and  shine  one  sees 
All  the  things  that  live  and  are: 
Bees  one  hears  by  day  with  bees 
Talk  and  star  anights  with  star. 
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From  the  grasses  in  our  way, 
From  the  nests  our  heads  above, 
Tiny  voices  come,  that  say, 
"Blest,  oh  blest  are  they  that  love !" 


QUIA  PULVIS  ES. 

Some  bide  and  other  some  go  by. 
Under  the  sombre  blast,  whose  thousand  voices  cry, 
All,  dust  and  humankind,  at  one  time  pass  away. 
Alas!  The  same  wind  blows,  in  this  our  shadow-glen. 
On  all  the  heads  of  mortal  men 
And  all  the  leaves  of  June  and  May. 

Quoth  those  who  bide  to  those  who  pass, 
"Unfortunates !  Your  brows  already  fade,  alas ! 
"What  ?  You  will  hearken,  then,  no  more  to  speech  and  sound ! 
"What?  You  will  see  no  more  the  skies,  the  trees,  the  light ! 
"You  will  fall  down  into  the  night 
"And  sleep  for  ever  underground!" 

Quoth  those  who  pass  to  those  who  bide, 
"You've  nought  your  own,  as  by  your  tears  is  testified. 
"Honour  and  fame  are  but  deceptive  words:  the  true 
"Goods  and  the  real  realms  God  giveth  to  the  dead. 
"You  are  but  ghosts.  When  all  is  said, 
"Tis  we  that  are  the  live,  not  you." 

SPRING  SADNESS. 

The  splendours  of  the  time  unstraiten  not  my  soul. 
Though,  like  a  girl,  the  plain  doth  laugh  and  sing  and  troll, 

The  nests  thrill  in  the  hollies  high; 
The  world  is  everywhere  with  gaiety  ashine: 
May,  in  the  grottoes  green,  upon  the  moss  supine. 

On  lovers  looks  with  smiling  eye. 
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Among  the  fields  of  beans  and  clover,  by  the  streams, 
The  wandering  butterflies  float  to  and  fro  like  dreams; 

The  green  blades  in  the  furrow  sprout; 
The  golden  bees  from  thyme  to  periwinkle-bloom 
Run  and  the  bindweeds  to  these  tipplers  of  perfume 

Their  brimming  silver  urns  hold  out. 


For  me,  I  let  Spring's  balms  fleet  over  hill  and  lawn, 
Those  phantoms  sweet,  the  flowers,  let  whisper  and  the  Dawn 

Say,  "Thou  shalt  live!"  unhearkened; 
Sunken  in  myself,  alone,  unheeding  May  in  bloom, 
Mine  eyes  with  visions  filled  of  my  internal  gloom, 

I  dream  of  the  delivered  dead. 

Yet  but  a  while,  proud  sea,  some  little  ebb  and  flow. 
And  I  no  less  shall  have  my  tomb  the  grass  below, 

Amid  the  greensward  white  and  pale, 
Under  the  shade  of  some  old  ivy-trellised  tree. 
Where  men,  "O  passer-by,"  shall  read,  "this  stone  from  thee 

Covers  the  ruins  of  a  gaol." 


TO  THE  TREES. 

Trees  of  the  forest  old,  you  know  my  soul !  The  crowd 
Praises  or  blames,  beneath  the  envier's  fiat  bowed. 
But  you,  you  know  me,  you!  Me  often  have  you  seen 
Dreaming,  a-gaze,  alone,  within  your  deeps  of  green  : 
You  know,  a  bird,  a  stone,  whereon  a  beetle  crawls. 
Will  hold  me  half  a  day ;  a  drop  of  rain  that  falls 
From  flower  to  flower,  a  cloud  that  hangs  in  heav'n  above. 
And  contemplation  fills  the  heart  in  me  with  love. 
You've  seen  me  many  a  time,  in  the  dim  valley-ways, 
Question,  in  undertones,  yuur  palpitatmg  sprays, 
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With  those  low  words  wherewith  the  soul  doth  Nature  woo, 
And  with  the  same  fixed  look,  at  one  same  time,  pursue, 
Browbent,  with  pensive  eye  plunged  in  the  grass  dew-pearled, 
The  study  of  a  mote,  the  study  of  the  world. 
Intent  upon  your  sounds,  all  meaningful,  you've  seen 
Me  flee  from  men  and  seek  God  in  your  temples  green. 
Leaves,  trembling  in  the  air  upon  the  branches'  end. 
Nests,  that  your  feathers  white  far  on  the  breezes  send. 
Green  vales  and  desert  glades  sombre  and  soft  of  hue, 
Full  well  ye  know  that  I  am  calm  and  pure  as  you. 
My  soul  soars  up  to  God,  as  your  scent  to  the  sky; 
And  as  with  silence  you,  oblivion  filled  am  I. 
Upon  my  name  in  vain  doth  hatred  shed  its  gall : 
Still,  —  heav'n-beloved  woods,  to  witness  you  I  call ! 
Still  far  from  me  away  I've  put  each  bitter  thought 
And  still  my  heart  abides  as  it  my  mother  wrought. 

O  trees  of  these  great  woods,  whose  shadow  ever  waves, 
I  love  you !  Ivies,  you  that  screen  the  sombre  caves. 
Ravines,  wherein  the  chime  of  running  water's  heard. 
Bushes,  the  happy  prey  of  many  a  gladsome  bird. 
When  I  amidst  you  am,  trees  of  these  woodlands  wide, 
Ye  all  that  me  at  once  encompass  round  and  hide. 
In  these  your  solitudes,  wherein  myself  I  see, 
Some  one  of  great  I  feel  who  loves  and  hearkens  me. 

Wherefore,  ye  sacred  glades,  wherein  God's  self  appears. 
Mosses  and  underwoods,  oaks  of  a  thousand  years. 
Forests,  beneath  your  dim  and  solitary  shades. 
In  your  august,  immense,  mysterious  colonnades. 
Fain,  fain  I  shelter  would  my  tomb  unknown  of  all; 
'Tis  there  I'd  rest,  when  I  asleep  forever  fall. 
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VENI,  VIDI,  VIXI. 

I  have  lived  long  enough,  since,  in  my  dolorous  hours, 
Finding  no  arm  whereon  to  lean,  I  go  my  way, 
Since  on  the  children  scarce  I  smile,  that  round  me  play, 
Since  that  my  soul  no  more  is  gladdened  by  the  flowers; 

Since,  in  the  Spring,  when  God  the  fount  of  joy  unseals, 
On  Nature's  splendid  loves  I  look  without  delight; 
Since  to  the  hour  I'm  come  when  a  man  shuns  the  light 
And  of  all  things,  alas!  the  secret  sadness  feels; 

Since  hopefulness  serene  from  my  sad  soul  is  fled. 
Since,  in  the  season  sweet  of  scents  and  roses,  I, 
My  daughter,  to  the  shade  aspire  where  thou  dost  lie; 
I  have  lived  long  enough,  now  that  my  heart  is  dead. 

I  have  not  put  my  task  on  earth  away  from  me. 
My  furrow?  There  it  lies.  My  sheaves?  Behold  them  here. 
Smiling  I've  lived,  erect,  still  waxing  kindlier. 
But  ever  more  inclined  toward  the  mystery. 

That  which  I  might  I've  done;  I've  served,  I've  watched, 
I've  fought 
And  oft  have  seen  men  laugh  to  scorn  my  enterprise. 
An  object  oft  of  hate  have  been,  to  my  surprise, 
I  that  have  suffered  much  and  much,  laborious,  wrought. 

In  this  earth's  prison-house,  whence  wings  strive  up  in  vain. 
Laughed  by  my  fellow-men  and  galley-slaves  to  scorn, 
Sad,  weary,  with  my  hands  and  feet  ableed,  I've  borne. 
Without  complaint,  my  part  of  the  eternal  chain. 
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Mine  eyes,  at  present,  still  I  open  not,  except 
Halfway,  nor  turn  my  head,  though  called  by  name  upon; 
With  stupor  and  ennui  my  soul  is  filled,  as  one 
Who  riseth  before  dawn  of  day  and  hath  not  slept. 

Nor  do  I  deign,  in  this  my  idleness  austere. 
Answer  the  enviers,  whose  mouths  upon  me  bite. 
Lord,  open  thou  to  me  the  portals  of  the  night, 
So  I  may  get  me  gone  from  life  and  disappear. 


ON  THE  DUNES. 

Now  that  my  time  of  life  goes  waning,  like  a  torch. 
That  done  my  tasks  are,  hopes  and  fears. 

Now  that  my  feet  draw  nigh  to  the  sepulchral  porch, 
By  dint  of  sorrows  and  of  years; 

Now,  in  the  far  extreme  of  my  dream-haunted  sky, 
In  flight  toward  the  shadow  cold,  — 

The  whirlwind  of  the  Past  as  'twere  that  hurtles  by,  — 
I  see  so  many  an  hour  of  gold; 

Now  that  I  say,  "The  trump  of  triumph  though  we  sound 

"To  day,  to-morrow  all's  a  lie," 
I'm  sad  and  faring  go  beside  the  seas  profound. 

With  head  down-bowed  and  dreaming  eye. 

Above  the  hills  I  see,  the  valley  and  the  shore, 

Above  the  never-resting  seas. 
The  fleecy  flocks  of  clouds,  all,  all  in  flight  before 

The  talons  of  the  vulture-breeze. 

The  waves  upon  the  reef,  the  men  the  sheaves  that  bind 

I  hear,  the  wind-wafts  in  the  air; 
I  hearken  that  which  speaks  and  in  my  pensive  mind 

With  that  which  murmurs  it  compare. 
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And  now  and  then,  without  arising,  I  remain 

Couched  on  the  sparse  grass  of  the  dune, 

Until  I  see  arise  and  dream  in  heaven's  plain 
The  eye  sinister  of  the  moon. 

She  rises  up;  she  throws  her  long-drawn  slumberous  rays 

On  gulf,  on  mystery,  on  sky; 
And  fixedly  on  one  another  do  we  gaze, 

Resplendent  she  and  suffering  I. 

Where  are  they  fled,  my  days  departed?  'Neath  the  skies 
Is  one  that  knows  me  yet,  forsooth  ? 

Have  I  yet  anything  in  my  bedazzled  eyes 
Left  of  the  radiance  of  my  youth? 

Is  it  all  gone?  Alone  and  tired  I  am.  All  pass: 

I  call  and  no  one  answers  me. 
O  winds,  o  floods,  am  I,  too,  but  a  breath  ?  Alas ! 

Am  I  a  wave  but  of  Time's  sea? 

Shall  I  no  more  see  aught  of  all  I  loved  whilere? 
Night  darkens  in  me  with  its  gloom: 

0  earth,  whose  brume  blots  out  the  summits  everywhere, 

Am  I  the  ghost  and  thou  the  tomb? 

Have  I  exhausted  all,  hope,  life,  love,  joy?  I  pray, 
I  wait,  I  question,  I  implore; 

1  turn  down,  one  by  one,  my  urns,  if  so  I  may 

Of  each,  belike,  have  one  drop  more. 

How  near  unto  remorse  remembrance  neighboureth ! 

How  all  to  tears  draws  evermore ! 
And  how  a-cold  I  feel,  in  touching  thee,  o  Death, 

Black  latchet  of  the  hum.an  door ! 

I  hear  the  bitter  wind  and  the  relentless  tide 

Complain  and  ponder,  as  I  go : 
Meantime,  the  summer  smiles  and  on  the  beach,  beside 

The  wave,  the  blue  sand-thistles  blow. 
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KING  DAWN. 

Night  in  the  fields  is  venerable; 

The  Day  laughs  like  a  happy  child. 
Maples  and  elms  by  evening's  spell 

Soft  cradled  are;  but  morning  mild 

Is  Nature's  highest  holy-tide, 

The  aureole  of  darkness  dead, 
Wherein  the  diplomat,  beside 

The  ox-herd,  seems  a  dunderhead. 

Gold  blossoms  of  the  meads  of  blue. 

The  stars,  yet  clear  in  heav'n,  gleam  cold; 

The  cockles  shine  the  shadow  through, 
Blue  stars  that  deck  the  plains  of  gold. 

The  birds  sing  out;  the  cattle  low; 

Englamoured  are  the  leafy  heights; 
The  winds  in  widening  circles  blow. 

For  the  ascension  of  the  lights. 

The  sea  throbs  high;  the  tense  air  hums; 

All  souls  their  secret  half-disclose; 
The  world  believes,  when  day-break  comes, 

That  in  the  dawn  its  conscience  shows. 


IN  THE  OPEN. 

Laugh,  quaff  who  will !  For  me,  I  hold 
Fast  to  the  dreams  of  Love  antique; 

The  childish  soul  of  Homer  old 
I  feel  within  me  stir  and  speak. 
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I  dwell  in  fields;  I  love  and  dream; 

I  live  my  life  on  shepherd-gate; 
To  Eva's  teeth,  as  white  as  cream. 

My  orchard's  apples  dedicate; 

Amyntas,  Mnasyles,  what  you 

Will,  call  myself.  "Let's  love,"  I  say, 

"Think,  trust!";  Myself  I  banish  to 
The  land  of  perfume  and  of  ray. 

One  scarce  the  soft  sound  of  a  kiss 
Within  this  nascent  idyl  hears; 

An  innocent  the  meadow  is; 

One  must  not  shock  its  tender  ears. 

With  trees  and  plants  I  dwell  and  mate; 

Fields  furnish  me  with  bed  and  board; 
I'm  never  tired  the  kine's  slow  gait 

Of  watching,  as  they  pass  the  ford. 

From  the  hill-tops  at  one  same  time, 
I  hark  the  twitter  of  the  nests 

And  watch  the  dawning,  pale,  sublime, 
Of  some  star-rise  above  the  crests. 

The  lonely  auditor  am  I 

And  list,  —  in  me,  yet  of  me  not,  — 
The  I  know  not  who  of  earth  and  sky, 

That  murmureth  the  I  know  not  what. 

The  rose-red  dawning  I  adore, 

The  dazzled  skies  of  noontide  bland, 

And  long  with  exiles'  longing  for 
The  sun,  mine  ancient  fatherland. 

At  daWn  all  Nature  is  in  flower. 

Laughs,  hums  its  ditties  without  words. 
I  meditate;  so  pure  the  hour 

Is  and  so  sprightly  are  the  birds. 
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All  sings,  finch,  linnet,  bullfinch,  jay; 

The  lark  wings  up  toward  the  sun; 
The  streamlet  what  the  breezes  say 

Confirms  and  God  gives  benison. 

Dear,  dear  this  music  all  I  hold. 

These  never-wearying  refrains 
And  the  good  classic  plain-chant  old 

Of  oaks,  brown-cowled  ones  of  the  plains. 

Yea,  I  defy  you,  none  the  less. 

To  make  a  song  that  is  more  sweet 

Than  the  live  stream,  where  in  the  cress 
Jeanne  and  Neaera  bathe  their  feet. 


STAR-SHOWERS. 

As  'twere  the  diamond-dust  of  dawn, 
Across  the  darkling  deeps  of  night, 

The  stars  rain  down  on  hill  and  lawn. 
From  out  the  utmost  heavens'  height; 

Tempest  of  falling  fires,  that  past 
The  darkling  zenith  fare  and  flit. 

Vast  showers  of  flashing  sparks  forth-cast 
The  censers  of  the  Infinite. 

Yonder,  amid  the  falling  dew. 
The  arums  and  the  pansies  blow; 

Pinks,  lilies,  light  of  summer  new. 
And  periwinkles  bloom  and  glow. 

In  clinging  wreaths  of  mist  half-drowned. 
With  forests  compassed  every  way, 

The  flowered  meadows  spread  around 
And  quiver  still,  as  who  should  say, 
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The  earth,  beneath  the  verdant  pall 

Of  the  vast  woodlands,  wet  with  showers, 

To  catch  the  starlets,  as  they  fall, 
Opened  its  broidered  lap  of  flowers. 


WOOD-SOLITUDE. 

Love  languishes  in  city-press. 

Come  with  our  loves  let  us  away; 
In  the  supreme  forgetfulness 

Let's  lose  ourselves  of  leaf  and  ray. 

The  woods  are  sacred;  on  their  crests 
The  gladsome  summer  shines  afar; 

The  forests  all  abysmal  nests 
Of  allegresse  and  freedom  are. 

The  most  morose  imaginings. 

The  hardest  heart,  in  their  green  deep. 
The  better,  brighter  side  of  things 

Have  seen  to  light  forever  leap.     * 

All  glitters  here;  the  dawn  grows  red; 

In  the  ravine  the  rillets  shine; 
And  gaiety  on  gladness'  head 

Mounts,  as  the  bubbles  mount  on  wine. 

Each  bell  with  tenderness  o'erbrims; 

The  roses  all  the  lover  play; 
How  full  are  all  of  frolic  whims! 

How  innocent  is  what  they  say! 

Adieu  to  vain  funereal  care ! 

Here  one  remembers  but  the  bright. 
If  life  all  shadow  be  elsewhere. 

In  Nature  everything  is  light. 
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Let  mankind  sordid  be  and  vile, 
Let  meanness  reign  in  other  climes. 

For  me,  I  smile  thereat,  what  while 
I  hear  the  kine-bells'  tinkling  chimes. 

Certain  it  is,  the  rills,  the  meads, 
The  trees  fulfilled  of  song  and  mirth, 

The  sole  resource  are  that  the  needs 
Of  human  souls  have  on  this  earth. 

O  Solitude,  thou  welcom'st  me; 

Thou  lesson'st  me  with  sky  and  sod; 
The  small  bird  singing  on  the  tree 

Is  proof  enough  for  me  of  God. 


IN  SOLOGNE. 

The  heather  to  the  feet 
Is  soft  and  heaven's  face 

Is  blue:  man  lives  and  wheat 
Here  waxes  in  God's  grace. 

Under  the  appeasing  gloom 
Of  the  great  oaks  I  bide: 

Mild  is  the  air:  in  bloom 
The  fields  are  far  and  wide. 

Trees,  deaf  unto  our  feet, 
Encurtain  me  my  bed: 

That  whereon  breezes  beat 
Unstirred  is  by  men's  tread. 

Whilst  yet  mine  ears  and  eyes 
In  morning  sleep  are  bound. 

The  vermeil  dawning  nighs. 
With  golden  glory  crowned. 
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"Friend,"  quoth  the  wood  to  me, 
"Arise:  the  day  is  come." 

A  fly,  caught  in  the  tree, 
Awakes  me  with  its  hum. 


THE  LION'S  SIESTA. 

The  lion,  in  his  vaulted  lair, 

Sleeps,  the  lethargic  slumber  sleeps 

Of  noon,  whereon  the  sombre  glare 
Of  the  full  sun  its  cumber  heaps. 

The  wastes,  that  hearken  thereabout, 

The  master  entered,  freelier 
Breathe,  for  the  solitudes  misdoubt 

Of  this  o'erpuissant  wayfarer. 

His  eye  with  sleep  is  misted  o'er; 

His  belly  heaves:  amid  the  shade, 
Along  the  darkling  cavern-floor 

His  formidable  length  is  laid. 

Peace  on  his  mighty  fece's  page 

Is  written  and  oblivion  long; 
He  hath  the  high  brow  of  the  sage. 

The  tranquil  forearm  of  the  strong. 

The  streams  by  midday's  burning  breath 
Are  dried:  nought  trencheth  on  his  sleep; 

His  mane  a  forest  likeneth 

And  his  wide  mouth  a  cavern  deep. 

In  sleep  he  sees  amorphous  heights, 

Ossa  on  Pelion,  hill  on  hill, 
Across  th'enormous  dreams  anights 

That  may  the  lion's  slumber  fill. 
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All  still  is  on  the  rock  above, 

Whereo'er  his  steps  did  lately  stray; 

If  he  his  mighty  paw  should  move, 
Hovi^  many  flies  would  flee  away! 


LOVE  OF  RUNNING  WATER. 

My  breviary  I  use  to  read, 

What  while  I  fare  in  field  and  bower; 
My  prompter  now  the  river-reed 

And  now  the  fly  upon  the  flower. 

The  poet  plunges  in  the  stream; 

He  loves  rocks  beaten  by  the  waves; 
That  which  flows  by  is  like  a  dream; 

And  that  its  virtue  hath  which  laves. 

No  stream  but  to  its  shores,  with  rush 
And  reed  bedecked,  when  April  smiles, 

A  merle,  a  bullfinch  or  a  thrush, 
A  spirit  or  a  poet,  wiles. 

The  poet,  'neath  the  yew-tree  set, 

'Mid  flowers,  his  harem,  like  a  Turk, 

Loves  water,  idle  one,  that  yet 

Performs  so  vast  and  deep  a  work. 

Still,  Erdre  or  Durance  though  it  be, 
Sauntering  along  on  idle  sort, 

It  dons  the  vague  transparency 
Of  rivers  fashioned  but  for  sport. 

It  strays,  it  hearkens,  one  would  say. 
Of  all  it  meets  with  taking  toll. 

Whiles,  poet-like,  forgets  its  way. 
Yet,  like  the  poet,  knows  its  goal. 
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SONGS  FROM  THE  DRAMAS. 

I.     ELESPERU'S    SONG. 

("Cromwell".) 

Who  farest  a-quest, 
When  day  in  the  West 

'S  a-flight, 
Beware  lest  thou  fall ! 
Dark,  dark  is  earth  all 

Outright. 

The  traitorous  seas 
With  vapours  the  leas 

O'erdight: 
See,  on  the  sky-line, 
No  house  is  a-shine 

In  sight. 

Thieves  follow  thy  trace: 
Nay,  common's  the  case. 

By  night : 
The  nymphs  of  the  brake 
Against  us  whiles  take 

Despite. 

They'll  wander  anon: 
Beware  lest  thereon 

Thou  light. 
The  elves  of  the  air 
Come  dance  in  the  glare 

Moon-white. 
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2.   lupus's  song. 
("Les  Burgraves",) 

The  wind  blows  cold  in  glade  and  glen; 
It  snows  on  yonder  hills  above. 
Let's  love!  What  then? 
What  then?  Let's  love! 

I'm  damned;  my  mother  died  erewhen. 
The  parson  chides  me  sore  enough. 
Let's  love!  What  then? 
What  then?  Let's  love! 

The  Devil,  with  his  merry  men, 
Waits  at  the  door  to  bear  me  olT. 
Let's  love!  What  then? 
What  then?  Let's  love! 


3.  lavandiere's  song. 
("Ruy  Bias".) 

What  boots  to  have  heard 
The  woodbirds  rejoice? 

The  tenderest  bird 
Sings  in  thy  voice. 

Let  God  show  or  veil 
The  stars  in  the  skies! 

The  stars  never  fail, 
That  shine  in  thine  eyes. 

Let  April  with  showers 
The  gardens  renew! 

The  fairest  of  flowers 
Is  in  thy  heart  true. 
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This  bird  of  the  light, 
This  day-star  above, 

This  flower  of  the  spright 
'S  none  other  than  Love. 


4.    ALIX'S   SONG. 

(Les  Jumeaux.) 

The  heav'ns,  from  pole  to  pole. 
In  this  thy  shadow  sing. 
Be  thou  not  prey  to  dole: 
The  dim  dream  of  thy  soul 
Thy  heart  to  end  shall  bring. 

Sweet  things  can  shade  bestow 
On  the  poor  heart  aflame; 
Stars,  roses,  all  a-glow. 
In  the  same  hour  a-blow. 
Full  of  one  God,  the  same. 

Anights,  the  lake  along, 
Upon  the  darkling  shores. 
List  to  the  sounds  that  throng. 
It  is  the  shadows'  song. 
To  heav'n  on  high  that  soars. 

Complain  not,  then,  the  light 
To  lack  of  heaven  above: 
The  dawn  will  soon  wax  white: 
Day  is  contained  in  night 
And  hidden  in  shade  is  Love. 
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5.    SERENADE. 

(Marie   Tudor.) 

When  thou  sleep'st,  pure  and  calm, 
In  the  shade,  'neath  mine  eyes, 
Thy  breathings  of  balm 
Like  a  song  fall  and  rise. 
Thy  fair  form's  displayed, 
Without  veil  or  array. 
Ah,  sleep,  then,  sweet  maid ! 
Sleep  ever  and  aye. 

When  thou  sing'st  in  the  dark. 
Whilst  thy  breast  on  mine  lies, 
How  my  thought,  dost  thou  mark? 
To  thine  own  low  replies. 
Thy  sweet  songs  to  my  ear 
Happy  memories  bring. 
Ah,  sing,  then,  my  dear ! 
For  evermore  sing. 

When  thou  smilest,  bedeckt 
Are  thy  lips  with  love's  light. 
And  the  jealous  suspect 
On  the  instant  takes  flight. 
Thy  true  smile  doth  declare 
Of  a  heart  without  guile; 
Ah,  smile,  then,  my  fair! 
For  evermore  smile. 

When  thou  sayst,  "Thee  I  love," 
Oh,  my  fairest,  meseems 
That  there  opens,  above 
Me,  the  heav'n  of  my  dreams. 
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In  thy  bright  eyes  a-shine 
Is  Hope's  lovesomest  ray. 
Ah,  love,  lady  mine! 

Ah,  love,  then,  for  aye. 

Seest  not  how  all  life 
These  four  words  contain. 
Its  sweets  without  strife, 
Its  joys  without  pain. 
All  that  can  beguile. 
That  easance  can  bring, 
To  sleep  and  to  smile, 
To  love  and  to  sing. 


6.    RODOLFO'S   SONG. 

("Angelo".) 

My  soul  is  bounden  to  thy  heart; 
I  live,  except  beside  thee,  not. 
For  Fate  our  lives,  no  more  to  part, 
Hath  linked  with  an  enchanted  knot. 
Thou'rt  harmony  and  I  am  lyre ; 
Thou  art  the  breeze  and  I  the  bough; 
The  lip  am  I;  the  smile  art  thou; 
Thou  beauty  art  and  I  desire. 

What  while  Time  leaps 
From  Then  to  Now, 
My  song,  that  weeps 
In  shadow,  sweeps 
Thy  smiling  brow. 
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7.    DRINKING   SONG. 

("Lucrece    Borgia".) 
Maffio. 
Friends,  let  the  orgy  reign: 
I  love  a  merry  night, 
A  cloth  with  wine  a-stain, 
With  song  and  jest  at  height, 
With  ladies  little  coy 
And  wine  in  hanaps  high, 
With  gallants  full  of  joy 
And  love  in  every  eye. 

Chorus. 
The  tomb  is  dark 
And  brief  Life's  day. 
Away  with  cark ! 
With  care  away! 
Drink,  love,  nor  hark 
What  fools  may  say ! 

Maffio. 
In  this  fair  Italy, 
Lit  by  so  soft  a  heaven. 
All's  mirth  and  folly  free, 
All's  nectar  without  leaven. 
Be,  then,  our  banquet  spread 
With  flowers  and  beauties  rare. 
Red  roses  on  each  head 
And  by  each  side  a  fair ! 

Chorus, 
The  tomb  is  dark 
And  brief  Life's  day. 
Away  with  cark ! 
With  care  away ! 
Drink,  love,  nor  hark 
What  fools  may  say  ! 
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NIGHT-WALK. 

When  the  white  moon  appears  over  the  misted  hills, 

When  the  stirred  shadow  voice  again  seems  to  assume, 
Whenas  the  eveningtide,  falling,  with  breaths  and  thrills 
Brims  up  the  woodlands'  pallid  gloom; 

When  the  kine  home  again  come  with  their  chiming  bells, 

Like  to  the  poet  old,  time-worn  and  sad,  yet  brave. 
At  whose  heart's  core  the  thought  yet  in  the  shadow  knells, 
E'en  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave; 

We  will  go,  an  thou  wilt,  stray  in  the  lonely  lanes; 

Over  the  greensward  fare  with  silent  steps  will  we 
And  our  uplifted  eyes  feast  on  the  star-strown  plains; 
'Tis  in  the  fields  the  skies  we  see. 

In  the  green  meadow-ways  we'll  wander  and  incline, 

Whilst  mourning  for  the  things  evanished  from  our  sight, 
Our  souls,  that  opened  are  by  sorrow  and  repine. 
Over  the  flowers  that  blow  by  night. 

Of  the  eternal  things  we'll  reason  at  our  ease. 

All  great  is,  though  obscure  it  be,  and  dulcet,  too. 
Our  open  hearts  shall  drink  the  sombre  harmonies. 
That  fall  from  yonder  deeps  of  blue. 

It  is  the  hour  when  stars  and  women  brightliest  beam. 
Thy  beauty  vague  and  pale  bedazzle  shall  mine  eyes; 
The  trouble  of  our  souls  we'll  mingle,  all  a-dream, 
With  the  sereneness  of  the  skies. 

The  calm  and  sombre  peace  of  night  makes  but  one  prayer 

Of  all  the  rumours  high  and  low  of  night  and  day; 
And  we  of  all  the  woes  of  this  our  life  of  care 
But  love  we'll  make,  to  be  our  stay. 
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RETURN  TO  NATURE. 


Behold  me !  It  is  I.  Rocks,  sands, 
Cool  rills,  beneath  the  herbage  heard, 

Breezes,  that  to  the  leafing  lands 

Go  whispering  many  a  broken  word; 

Nests,  that  with  tender  murmurs  brim. 

Boughs,  where  the  birds  their  station  take, 

Waters,  that  in  the  grottoes  dim 

As  'twere  the  sound  of  kisses  make; 

Meadows  and  coppices,  wherein 
One  hears  the  hidden  nightingale; 

Hills,  where  the  lakes  their  hymn  begin, 
Of  which  the  forests  end  the  tale! 

Open,  ye  fields,  where  with  desire 
All  sighs,  ye  forests  murmuring! 

For  he,  whose  heartstrings  are  a  lyre, 
Comes  in  the  shade  with  you  to  sing. 


I  see  not  why  I  should  do  any  other  thing 
Than  dream  beneath  the  bough,  to  which  the  turtles  cling ; 
Carts  pass;  I  hear  them  creak  upon  their  axles  rude. 

When  to  the  fountain-head  the  girls  for  washing  throng, 
They  hearken  from  afar  unto  my  distant  song; 
And  hidden  I  abide  in  the  mysterious  wood; 

Because  unnumbered  flowers  unto  my  hand  the  glade 
Offers,  because  for  me  to  see  birds  in  the  shade 
Fly  and  my  songs  tow'rd  heaven,  sufficeth  me  of  good. 
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THE  LONELY  HOURS. 

I've  meditated,  Lord,  in  the  nocturnal  hours; 

Pensive,  I've  sat,  as  if  an  ancestor  I  were. 
Upon  the  desert  peaks,  in  the  dumb  woodland  bowers, 

Where  foot  of  man  comes  not  and  one  finds  Thee  alone. 

I've  hearkened  to  the  hoots  of  the  sinister  fowl; 

I've  watched  the  pallid  flower  quake  in  the  grasses  green, 
The  tearful  trees  divide  the  clouds'  gray-woven  cowl 

And  on  the  sky-line  throb  the  livid  dawn  I've  seen. 

I've  seen,  at  eventide,  the  black  phantasmal  shapes 
Crawl,  noiseless,  o'er  the  plains,  in  the  last  of  the  light; 

And  from  the  lonely  crests  looked  of  the  sullen  capes 
Upon  the  sombre  stir  of  ocean  in  the  night. 

I've  seen  the  ghostly  moon  pass  in  the  pinewoods  dim 
And  whiles,  a  witness  full  of  fears  and  shudderings. 

Have  thought  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  panic-struck  and  grim 
Creation's  attitude  toward  the  eternal  things. 


CONTEMPLATION. 

Deem  thyself  neither  great  nor  little.  Contemplate. 
Sit  thou,  anights,  beneath  the  heavens'  starlit  state. 
Hard  by  the  ocean  deep,  upon  some  mountain  side. 
And  watch  the  foam-bells  melt  and  vanish  on  the  tide. 
The  constellations  note  emerging  from  the  sea; 
Observe  the  seaweeds  stir  and  watch  the  halcyons  flee; 
Hearken  the  sullen  sounds  that  in  the  shade  one  hears; 
Recall  to  mind  the  tale  of  thine  evanished  years 
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And  let  thy  soul,  that  mourns  for  the  lost  days,  with  ruth 
In  the  rememorance  melt  of  thy  loves  of  youth. 
Weep  whilst  the  water  laps  and  murmurs  on  the  shore; 
Then  think  of  God,  Who  dreams  and  watches  evermore, 
Still  clement,  still  inclined  to  pity,  waking  still; 
God,  Who  with  the  same  eye  of  kindness  and  goodwill. 
Watches  the  comet  shake  abroad  its  flaming  mane 
And  views  the  humble  bird,  lost  in  the  blue  inane. 


EVENTIDE. 

Through  the  ravines  the  slant  route  flees; 

And  over  them  the  pale  Night's  sheen. 
Metallic,  sinister,  he  sees, 

The  groups  of  hideous  trees  between. 

The  banks  are  full  of  furtive  things; 

The  night-flowered  nenuphar's  in  blow; 
Mysterious  thrills  and  flutterings 

Bend  the  grass,  wrinkle  the  tide-flow. 

The  stipples  of  the  shadow-tide 
Waters  and  lights  together  blend 

And  to  the  dim  plain,  stretching  wide, 
The  monstrous  look  of  chaos  lend. 

And  now,  behold,  the  spectres  rise ! 

Whence  come  they?  What  is  it  they  want? 
God !  on  all  sides  there  meet  the  eyes 

All  manner  profiles  weird  and  gaunt. 

He  fareth  on.  The  hours  are  slow; 

On  high  he  sees,  whilst  walking  thus, 
The  blood-red  purples  rise  and  glow, 

The  sunset's  pomps  lugubrious. 
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Afar,  a  bell,  an  anvil,  cast 

Their  echoes  faint  upon  the  air; 

The  landscape  wide,  his  feet  below, 
Floats  in  the  gloaming,  vast  and  fair. 

All  fades;  the  sky-line  flees  afar; 

He  sees,  in  distance  deep  and  wide, 
How  in  the  twilight  fashioned  are 

The  phantoms  vague  of  eventide. 

The  plain,  far-stretching  to  the  sea. 

With  which  the  breeze  of  evening  toys. 

Unto  the  hour's  solemnity 

The  appeasement  adds  of  every  noise. 

Uneath,  obscure,  dull  murmurings 
One  hearkens  in  the  silence  deep. 

The  palpitations  of  the  things 

That  watch  and  wake,  when  all  else  sleep. 

The  walls,  the  stones,  the  bushes  low. 
The  elms,  the  willows  on  the  moor, 

The  vague  contours  and  shapeless  grow 
Of  I  know  not  what  world  obscure. 

The  beetle,  winging  through  the  lanes, 
Mimics  the  sabbat-witches'  cry; 

The  ponds  resemble  window-panes. 

Through  which  one  sees  the  nether  sky. 

Slowly  hills,  forests,  skies,  earth,  sea. 
The  high  and  awful  air  assume 

Of  a  world  entering  mystery, 
Of  a  ship  entering  the  gloom. 
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NIGHT. 

The  copper  skies  the  colour  take 
Of  pewter.  Night  a  step  hath  made; 

The  shadow-things  to  life  awake 

And  the  trees  whisper  in  the  shade. 

The  wind,  from  th'  empyreal  sphere 
Blown,  stirs  upon  the  waters,  bright 

With  cloth-of-gold  of  evening  clear, 
The  sombre  lustrings  of  the  Night. 

The  night  another  step  doth  take: 

All  hearkened  late  for  what  should  come; 

But  now  no  sound  there  dares  awake; 
All  flees,  all  hides  and  all  is  dumb. 

All  things,  that  live  and  breathe  below 
The  sky,  watch  anxiously  to  see 

The  sombre  silence  waxing  go 
In  yonder  swart  immensity. 

It  is  the  hour  when  all  that  is, 

As  Night  upon  the  landscape  steals, 

In  Space's  darkling  mysteries 

The  Great  Mysterious  Being  feels. 


AWAKENING. 

One's  eyes  one  opens,  looks :  nought  stirs ;  but  at  one's  head 
The  throbbing  watch  one  hears,  that  ticks  beside  the  bed. 
The  livid  window  like  a  ghost  is  for  the  eye. 
One  lies  there,  as  a  corpse  it  were.  One  wakens.  Why? 
Because  at  the  same  hour  one  wakened  yesternight, 
At  the  same  moment.  Like  a  clock,  that  goes  aright. 
Though  old  and  rusty  grown,  the  soul  hath  habitudes. 

4 
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Night  the  most  sombre  is  of  all  the  solitudes. 
The  hours  appear  and  go,  passing  and  coming  back, 
Like  shadows,  and  the  soul  sees  every  thing  in  black, 
Steps  without  aim  and  ills  unnumbered,  endless  dole: 
The  dream  that  trembled  in  the  shadow  of  the  soul 
Itself  doth  readjust  unto  our  half-blurred  thought. 
All  the  gulfs,  to  the  brim  whereof  we  have  been  brought 
By  that  grim  phantom,  Chance  that  called  is,  reappear; 
Their  grisly  heads  once  more  the  same  dread  visions  rear: 
Here  is  the  precipice,  here  is  the  falling  sky. 
The  avalanche,  the  things  which  flee,  the  things  which  lie. 
Which  kill;  and  in  the  dread  transparency  below. 
Pale  Hope's  upreared  arms  to  heaven  vaguely  show. 
How  sad  one  is,  how  full  of  fear  ineffable ! 
One  feels  oneself  immured  in  one's  sepulchral  cell : 
One  ponders,  scared  by  that  which  possibly  may  be. 
All  shores  are  lost.  The  things  invisible  we  see. 
The  absent  and  the  lost,  the  dead;  to  them  in  vain 
One  straineth.  Shade  and  dream  !  —  One  falls  asleep  again. 

Up,  man !  Behold  the  day,  th'enchanted  dawn,  the  blue ! 
What  is  it  enters  thus?  'Tis  life  that  comes  anew; 
It  is  the  call  to  work;  it  is  the  songbird's  trill; 
The  radiance  'tis  of  field,  of  sky  and  air  and  rill. 
Night  trails  a  winding-sheet ;  Day  shakes  a  veil  of  lawn ; 
The  spectres  of  the  dark  are  angels  in  the  dawn. 
Of  the  sire  one  saw  dead  one  sees  the  living  child. 
The  world-all  reappears,  bright  as  before  and  mild. 
One  knows  one's  soul  no  more ;  it,  that  was  black  erewhile. 
Is  white  become;  it  hopes,  begins  again  to  smile, 
To  will  and  to  believe:  one  has  before  one's  eyes 
A  golden  dazzling  haze,  as  gladsome  as  the  skies, 
I  know  not  what  bright  web  of  shimmering  rosy  hues, 
And  one's  whole  man  is  changed,  because  all  things  one  views. 
Mankind  and  God  and  love  and  hate  and  rose  and  thorn, 
Athwart  the  painted  panes  resplendent  of  the  Morn. 
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ROSAMOND, 

Once  on  a  time  a  park 
There  was,  and  Rosamond,  my  lady,  I  met  there. 
Full  of  the  blithest  birds  that  warble  was  the  air : 

What  shade  in  the  woods  dark! 

Once  on  a  time  a  stream 
There  was,  whereto  I  came  with  Rosamond  to  drink. 
Naiads  therein  passed  by  and  I  saw  from  the  brink 

Pearls  on  their  fingers  gleam. 

Once  on  a  time  a  kiss 
There  was,  which  tremblingly  I  stole  from  Rosamond. 
"Nay,  look,  then !  There  are  two  of  them;"  quoth  that  nymph 

"Nay,  they  are  three';"   quoth  this.        [blond; 

Once  on  a  time  a  flower 
There  was,  which  from  the  heart  of  Rosamond  did  spring. 
My  soul  'tis;  and  I  burn  and  hearken  voices  sing 

In  the  deep  midnight  hour. 


BIRDIE. 

Birdie  flies 

In  the  skies, 
Where  by  Love  he  is  waylaid; 

If  the  rose 

Buds  and  blows, 
For  our  eyes'  delight  arrayed, 
Heav'n  for  love  was  surely  made. 

•  i.  e.  Love  was  the  third. 
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Birdie  wings, 

Solace  brings 
Unto  desert,  house  and  throng; 

Lands  and  leas, 

Hills  and  trees, 
Hearken,  as  his  rippling  song 
Runs  from  bush  to  bush  along. 

Hymn  and  light. 
He's  the  spright 
Of  the  brake,  the  mead,  the  mere, 
Of  the  glades 
And  the  maids 
Whom  at  break  of  day  we  hear 
Ope  their  doors  and  carol  clear. 


LOVE'S  REMEMORANCE. 

Keep  holy  evermore  in  thy 

Rememorance 
The  story  of  our  loves  gone  by, 

That  sweet  romance ! 

Nay,  all  together  in  my  thought 

To  memory  leaps; 
The  traces  by  thy  footsteps  wrought 

In  the  wood-deeps; 

The  fields,  the  grassy  lawns  that  hide 

Our  sylvan  ways 
And  thy  white  dress  still  dragged  aside 

By  wild-rose  sprays; 

As  if  the  amorous  flowers  to  thee, 

Soft  whispering,  said, 
"Thou'rt  here  and  happy  now  arc  we: 

Go  not,  fair  maid!" 
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The  charming  forest's  deep-leaved  dell, 

I  see  it  now, 
Whereas  we  dreamt,  I  loving  well 

And  well- loved  thou; 

Where,  of  thy  shy  and  tender  "No" 

Victor,  in  fine, 
My  lips  thy  sweet  lips  sought  and  so 

Thy  bosom  mine. 

Ah,  come !  The  season's  ended  not ; 

June's  born  again : 
Let's  seek  once  more  the  new-flowered  grot, 

That  knows  us  twain. 

There,  at  eve's  hour,  when  all  things  bow. 

Of  heaven  blest, 
Whenas  the  leaf  doth  kiss  the  bough, 

The  wing  the  nest. 

The  holy  things,  that  looked  on  us, 

In  days  gone  by, 
And  with  our  kisses  amorous 

Did  thrill  and  sigh. 

All  the  dear  guests  of  dell  and  glade, 

Pensive  and  meek. 
Before  they  slumber  in  the  shade. 

Of  us  still  speak. 

The  robin-redbreast  and  the  thrush. 

In  their  songs  still, 
The  woodbind  and  the  cresses  lush 

In  the  live  rill, 

The  gold-winged  flies  that  come  and  go. 

The  tide,  the  breeze. 
Thy  charming  name  still  whisper  low 

Among  the  trees. 
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At  eve j^  at  daybreak,  night  and  day, 

On  wake  or  drowse, 
Still  each  to  each  they  oversay 

Our  dulcet  vows. 

Come!  To  the  grot,  where  them  we  swore. 

Again  let's  range ! 
There  in  a  kiss  we  will  once  more 

Our  souls  exchange. 


COUNSELS. 

If  Fate  have  made  thee  rich,  at  doing  good  be  swift; 
Be  humble,  grave  and  mild;  by  stooping  low,  amend 
Thine  over-high  estate  and  think  that  God  doth  lift 
Again  those  who  descend. 

Awaken  brusquely  ne'er  thy  slave,  to  rest  lain  down: 
Let  the  ox  sleep,  the  plough  that  in  the  furrow  drags : 
Senator,  spare  the  poor  and  let  thy  purple  gown 
Have  pity  upon  rags. 

Thy  servant  serve,  for  he  belike  is  worthy  thee. 
Think  that  he  hath  his  rights  as  duties.  Overtask 
The  small  not;  spare  the  weak.  Brief,  such  a  master  be 
As  thou  thyself  wouldst  ask. 


A  SONG  OF  TO-DAY. 

Life's  vain  dream  of  ill  and  good, 
Phantom  by  the  wind  pursued, 
Passes  and  concerns  me  not. 
Earth's  a  hovel  built  of  clay. 
What  care  I  what  night  and  day 
Measure  in  their  compass?  What? 
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What  is  harvest  blond  to  me? 
What  the  planet,  from  the  sea 
Rising?  What  the  dawning  red? 
What  the  blossom  on  the  spray? 
What  the  cloud-rack  white  or  gray? 
This  is  not  my  dwelling-stead. 

Other  stars  my  gaze  ensues, 
Other  roses,  other  hues, 
Other  forms  that  Fate  foresaith, 
Turns  to  that  black  field,  shade-strown, 
In  whose  shadow,  vague,  half-blown, 
Springs  the  pallid  flower  of  death. 

Ah,  for  whom,  then,  doth  it  bloom, 
Everlasting  of  the  tomb  ? 
Sad,  it  opes  its  sombre  bell; 
It  exhales  I  know  not  what 
Perfume  of  a  shadow-grot, 
In  the  night  ineffable. 

In  the  sullen  mists  astir, 
On  its  petals  sinister 
Shines  a  strange  unearthly  sheen; 
Haggard,  through  the  brume  about. 
The  lugubrious  flower  looks  out, 
Like  a  face  with  sweat  beseen. 

By  its  light,  that  doth  eclipse 
That  of  Earth's  Apocalypse, 
Half  the  truth  of  things  I  see : 
Life  a  lie  is  and  thought's  eye 
Better  doth  the  soul  descry. 
So  but  man  omitted  be. 
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NEAR  AVRANCHES. 

The  drear  night  o'er  the  drear  expanse  was  hovering. 
The  wind  of  evening  blew  and  with  precipitate  wing, 
Caused  flee,  across  the  reefs,  between  the  granite  crests, 
The  ships  unto  the  port,  the  birds  unto  the  nests. 
Sad  unto  death,  I  looked  upon  the  world  around. 
Ah,  how  the  sea  is  vast  and  how  the  soul  profound! 
St.  Michel  rose  alone  upon  the  wild  waves'  crest. 
The  ocean's  pyramid,  the  Cheops  of  the  West. 
I  thought  of  Egypt  lone,  amid  its  trackless  sands, 
The  isolated  one  eternal  of  the  lands. 
Black  burial-place  of  kings,  that  crowd  of  shades,  that,  deep 
Within  Death's  darkling  camp,  a  stirless  slumber  sleep. 
Alas !  upon  these  wastes,  filled  with  a  breath  immense 
By  God,  alone  in  wrath  as  in  benevolence. 
That  which  man  builded  hath  against  th'horizon  pale 
There  is  a  sepulchre  and  here  it  is  a  gaol. 


CANZONET. 

A  low,  harmonious  noise  the  quivering  aspens  make; 
Wayfarers,  that  anights  their  way  together  take, 
Their  timorous  voices  raise,  in  darkness  hastening. 
Suffer  all  things  that  quake 
To  sing. 

Tired  mariners  to  sleep  upon  the  gulf  are  fain: 
The  seas,  Vesuvius  fills  with  floods  of  sulphurous  rain, 
Are  dumb,  when  it  is  (juenched,  and  cease  to  groan  and  weep. 
Suffer  all  things  in  pain 
To  sleep. 
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When  life  is  ill,  one  dreams  of  better  life  in  sleep; 
The  tearful  eye  still  strains  toward  the  blue  sky-steep; 
Hope  turns  to  God  and  God  gives  ear  unto  its  say. 
Suffer  all  things  that  weep 
To  pray. 

One  but  succumbeth  here  to  rise  in  heavenly  halls; 
All  things  that  whirl  and  change  are  death's  foreordered 
One  soon  or  late  absorbed  must  be  in  the  great  All.      [thralls ; 
Suffer  ye  all  that  falls 
To  fall. 


A  SONG  OF  HERETOFORE. 

She  mocketh  not,  because 
She  hath  a  quiet  spright, 
But  laugheth  day  and  night. 
Behold,  here  threads  of  moss  there  be  and  here  be  straws ; 
Warbler  of  the  stream-side. 
Make  thy  nest  on  the  tide. 

When,  'neath  the  dulcet  light, 
Which  thy  fair  eyes  impart, 
Folk  pass,  they're  glad  at  heart; 
Behold,  here  straws  there  be  and  mosses  brown  and  white : 
Swallow  of  th'  azure  hall, 
Make  thy  nest  in  my  wall. 

In  the  dawn  April  rays; 

From  the  flow'red  branches  rise 
Myriads  of  nestlings'  cries. 
Here  is  of  her  sweet  looks,  here  of  her  smiling  gaze : 
Love,  in  my  burning  breast. 
Come,  thou  sweet  conqueror,  nest ! 
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SONG  OF  TO-DAY. 

God,  said  I,  Thou  to  whom  no  prayer's  importunate, 
When,  of  Thy  sovereign  will,  I  shall  of  Thee  be  tried. 
Let  my  free  choice  elect,  in  my  appointed  fate. 
The  one  or  th'  other  side. 

Betwixt  rich  servitude  and  poortith  frank  and  free 
Suffer  me  choose,  o  Lord  of  cedar  and  of  reed ! 
'Twixt  the  gold  of  the  cage  and  the  green  of  the  tree 
Make  the  bird  judge,  indeed. 

Now  am  I  free  and  night  environs  me  about: 
Hard  exile  have  I  chosen;  in  the  dark  woods  dwell  I. 
But  the  stars  of  the  soul  yet  see  I  glitter  out 
In  my  sinister  sky. 


TO  MY  DAUGHTER  ADELE. 

By  me,  a  babe  thou  slept'st,  a  rosy  little  maid. 
As  thou  a  Christ-child  wert,  soft  in  the  manger  laid. 
So  pure  thy  slumber  was,  so  steeped  in  calm  content. 
Thou  heard'st  not  in  the  shade  the  fluting  nightingale: 
And  I  the  sombre  sweets  did  pensively  inhale 
Of  the  mysterious  firmament. 

I  heard  the  angels  fly  about  thy  sleeping  head; 
I  watched  thee,  as  thou  slept'st;  and  on  thy  little  bed 
Red  pinks,  with  noiseless  hand,  I  streAved  and  jasmines  white. 
Praying,  I  watched  thy  lids  close-shut,  to  ward  off  aught 
Of  ill;  and  mine  eyes  filled,  when  of  the  things  I  thought 
That  lie  in  wait  for  us  by  night. 
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One  day  my  turn  will  come  to  slumber;  and  so  strait 
And  dark  will  be  the  bed  of  shade  for  me  await 
That  I,  no  more  than  thou,  shall  of  the  bird  hear  aught 
And  black  the  night  will  be.  Then  to  my  tomb  thy  love, 
With  tears  and  prayers  and  flowers,  shall  render,  o  my  dove, 
That  for  thy  cradle  which  I  wrought. 


THE  OUTLAW'S  SONG. 

Outlaw,  see  the  roses !  Lo ! 

From  the  tearful  dawning  hours 
May  receives  them  all  a-blow. 

Outlaw,  look  upon  the  flowers. 

My  thoughts  are 
Of  the  roses  heretofore 

That  I  sowed.  From  France  afar, 
May  is  May  to  me  no  more. 

Outlaw,  look  upon  the  tombs ! 

May,  that  laughs  upon  the  hills 
To  the  laughing  skies,  their  glooms 

With  the  ringdove's  kisses  thrills. 

My  thoughts  are 
Of  dear  eyes,  by  death's  hand  frore 
Sealed  fore'er.  From  France  afar, 
May  is  May  to  me  no  more. 

Outlaw,  to  the  boughs  thine  eyes 

Turn,  the  boughs  where  are  the  nests; 

May  them  all  with  amorous  sighs 
And  with  fluttering  wings  invests. 
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My  thoughts  are 
Of  dear  nests,  where  I  of  yore 

Lived  and  loved.  From  France  afar, 
May  is  May  to  me  no  more. 


AUTUMN  SONG. 

To  flaunt  it  this  fashion  'tis  somewhat  o'er  late, 

Moon-daisy;  deflowered  the  meadows  all  lie. 
The  hoarfrost  at  hand  is,  the  hail's  at  the  gate. 

—  Wayfarer,  at  winter  that  cometh  smile  I. 

To  flaunt  it  this  fashion  'tis  somewhat  o'er  late, 

O  star  of  the  evening:  the  rays  of  the  sky 
To  daybreak  eternal  are  all  gone  a-gate. 

—  Wayfarer,  night  neareth  and  at  it  smile  I. 

To  flaunt  it  this  fashion  'tis  somewhat  o'er  late. 

My  soul:  with  thy  joyance  thou  dazest  mine  eye, 
Thy  wings  o'er  my  ruins  thus  waving  elate. 

—  Wayfarer,  death  cometh  and  at  it  smile  I. 


THE  WINTER  SUN. 

Earth  in  winter  tearful  grows: 
Late,  faint-rayed  and  pale  of  hue, 

Comes  the  sun  and  early  goes. 
Weary  of  the  rendezvous. 

Still  morose  their  idylls  are. 

"Sun,  let's  love!"  "Well,  let  us  try." 
"Where's"  quoth  earth  "thy  radiance,  star?" 

"Where's  thy  rose?"  is  the  reply. 
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Some  pretext  he  takes  soe'er, 

Rain,  hail,  wind,  cloud  black  or  white, 
Says,  "The  night's  at  hand,  my  fair," 

And  departing,  makes  it  night; 

Like  a  lover,  that  each  day 

From  the  knot  withdraws  his  heart 

And  unknowing  what  to  say. 
Doth  as  most  he  may  depart. 


EXILE. 

Might  I  but  see,  o  fatherland, 

Thy  lilacs'  bloom,  thine  almonds'  snow, 
And  overtread  thy  flowered  strand, 
Heigho ! 

Might  I,  —  but  no !  o  mother  mine, 

O  father  mine,  I  may  not  so,  — 
My  head  but  on  your  graves  recline, 
Heigho ! 

In  the  cold  tombs  that  you  constrain. 
If  I  might  but  with  you  speak  low, 
My  brothers  Abel  and  Eugene, 
Heigho ! 

Might  I  avail  but,  o  my  dove. 

That  fleddest  from  me  long  ago. 
To  kneel  and  pray  thy  tomb  above, 
Heigho ! 

Oh,  tow'rd  the  lonely  star  on  high 

How  I  should  lift  mine  arms  and  oh ! 
How  kiss  that  blessed  earth  should  I, 
Heigho ! 
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Far  from  you,  dear  loved  dead,  I  hear 

The  tolling  of  the  black  tide-flow. 
Fain  would  I  flee,  and  yet  bide  here, 
Heigho ! 

Yet  Fate,  within  the  shade  retired, 

Mistakes,  if,  counting,  as  I  go. 
My  steps,  it  think  th'old  marcher  tired 
Doth  grow. 


BY  THE  SEA-SIDE. 


The  sea  yields  foam  and  sand  the  earth  yields :  gold,  as  well 
As  silver,  both  combined,  the  emerald  waves  pervade: 
I  hear  the  sound  that  makes  ether  impassible. 
Immense  and  distant  sound,  with  silence  overlaid. 

A  little  child  beside  the  murmuring  ocean  sings. 
Nothing  is  great  or  small;  and  set,  my  God,  have  You, 
Above  creation  all  and  all  created  things. 
The  self-same  stars  of  gold,  the  self-same  skies  of  blue. 

Our  lot  is  mean;  but  fair  are  our  imaginings; 
The  soul  the  body  bears  to  the  bright  day  above; 
Man  is  a  point  in  space,  that  flies  with  two  great  wings, 
Whereof  the  one  is  thought  and  th'other  one  is  Love. 

Serenity  of  all !  Strength,  majesty  and  grace ! 
The  ships  back  to  the  port,  the  birds  to  the  nest  flit: 
All  turn  unto  repose  and  I,  I  hear  in  space 
The  palpitations  vague  of  kisses  infinite. 
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The  wind  the  rushes  bends  upon  the  proud  rocks'  brow 
And  the  child's  voice  that  sings  bears  off.  Ah,  wellaway ! 
O  wind,  how  many  blades  of  grass  at  once  you  bow. 
How  many  and  many  a  song  at  once  you  bear  away! 

What  matter !  Here  all  calms,  cradles  and  fills  with  peace ; 
No  shadow  here  at  heart,  no  bitter  cares  are  found; 
A  peace  ineffable  mounts  and  falls  without  cease 
Between  the  soul's  deep  blue  and  the  sea's  blue  profound. 


The  sun  was  in  decline:  night,  prompt  to  follow  it. 
Darkened  the  sky-line  pale.  Upon  a  field-stone,  one, 
A  graybeard,  with  few  years  to  live,  abode  a-sit. 
His  pensive  visage  turned  toward  the  setting  sun. 

A  shepherd  old  he  was,  that,  on  the  mountain  leas, 
Erewhen,  young,  poor,  content,  free,  without  laws  or  goods, 
What  time  the  light  before  th'usurping  shadows  flees, 
Made  his  flute  gaily  sing  and  carolled  in  the  woods. 

Now,  old  and  rich,  his  soul  full  of  the  days  gone  by, 
Forbear  laborious  grown  of  a  great  family, 
While  as  his  flocks  returned  from  pasture,  on  the  sky, 
In  contemplation  lost,  from  earth  detached,  gazed  he. 

The  day  about  to  end  is  worth  the  day  begun. 
Th'  old  shepherd  dreamt  beneath  the  azure  heavens.  Wave 
On  wave,  the  ocean  spread,  immense,  beneath  the  sun. 
As  is  the  just  man's  hope  at  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

O  solemn  hour!  The  hills,  the  winds,  the  sombre  sea, 
All  silence  kept  and  ceased  to  clamour  and  to  sigh. 
The  graybeard  on  the  sun  looked,  as  he  set,  and  he 
Upon  the  graybeard  looked,  that  was  about  to  die. 
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How  fair  yon  mountains  are,  whereon  the  shadow  strays ! 
How  radiant  is  the  sky !  How  gracious  is  the  sea ! 
What  mattereth  to  me  the  number  of  my  days? 
The  Infinite  I  touch;  I  see  Eternity. 

Keep  silence  in  my  soul,  storms,  passions,  will,  desire ! 
My  heart  so  nigh  to  God  might  never  penetrate. 
The  vast  sea  to  me  speaks,  the  sunset's  eye  of  fire 
Looks  on  me  and  I  feel  myself  thus  consecrate. 

Blest  be  who  loveth,  yea,  and  he  who  hateth  me ! 
To  Love  all  instants  give  and  to  the  soul  sublime! 
Who  glory  seeks  or  delves  a  problem,  mad  is  he. 
I,  I  will  nought  but  love;  for  I've  so  little  time. 

The  stars  rise  from  the  sea,  wherein  the  sun  is  drowned; 
The  nests  sing  and  the  waves  at  my  feet,  sounding,  fall : 
In  all  its  splendour  shines  the  sun  on  all  around. 
My  God,  how  great  the  soul  is,  yea,  and  man  how  small ! 

Sunshine  and  trembUng  sea,  every  created  thing, 
Half  of  the  Mighty  Name  but  know  of  the  most  High. 
At  chance  they  murmur  sounds,  that  I  together  bring; 
Each  saith  its  syllable  and  the  whole  word  say  I. 

My  voice  to  heaven  soars  up,  like  thine,  abyss  of  Time; 
With  you  I  dream  and  pray,  ocean  and  mountains  wild. 
Nature  the  incense  is,  eternal,  pure,  sublime, 
And  I  the  censer  am,  intelligent  and  mild. 
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THE  MORNING  WALK. 

Since  in  the  East  ajar  a  vermeil  gate  is  set, 
Since  the  dawn  tips  the  marge  of  the  sky-line  with  rose, 
Like  to  the  servingman,  that,  first  awakened  yet. 
With  lighted  lamp  in  hand,  about  the  dwelling  goes; 

Since  a  pale  ray  of  light  the  stream  with  silver  stains. 
Since,  through  the  forest  boughs,  th'illimitable  sky 
A  calm  and  pallid  sheen  sheds,  unto  which  the  plains 
With  haggard  looks  reply; 

Since  the  new  day's  in  act  to  flower  on  hill  and  lawn, 
My  steps  unto  the  fields  I  turn,  sad,  living,  kind. 
Ah  would  that  I  but  knew,  mute  heavens,  where  I  a  dawn 
For  this  our  darkling  night,  that  dwells  in  us,  might  find ! 

Can  this  our  life  be  but  a  venture?  What  do  men? 
What  on  Death's  thither  shore  hereafter  shall  we  see? 
Ail  shudders.  Is't  to  me  thou  speakest,  Nature,  then, 
In  this  obscurity? 


LIGHT  ON  THE  HORIZON. 


I  dream.  A  clear  ray  shines  on  the  resounding  tide; 
The  beacon  says,  "  'Tis  day !"  and  out  its  taper  blows. 
Fain  of  the  things  unknown  would  I  be  certified 
And  know  what  is  the  light,  within  the  tomb  that  glows. 

Far  from  the  frozen  corpse,  that  stirred  but  yesterday. 
The  soul  unto  the  God  flees  back,  that  beckons  it. 
What  is  the  sheen,  that  one,  beyond  life's  narrow  way, 
Perceiveth  in  the  deeps  of  the  dumb  Infinite  ? 

5 
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Shall  we  in  death  assume  the  Shadow's  shape  of  fear? 
Shall  men  avail  to  call  upon  us  in  the  tomb? 
Shall  we  become  a  voice,  whose  speech  the  live  may  hear 
Athwart  Death's  wall  of  gloom  ? 

Like  to  the  swallow-tribe,  that  pass  with  summer-time, 
Shall  man  fare  forth  to  seek  the  azure  clear  and  free? 
Shall  we  take  wings  and  fly  toward  a  higher  clime? 
And  shall  we  death  o'erpass,  as  they  o'erpass  the  sea? 

All  speaks,  all  stirs ;  the  wood  profound  with  morning  thrills; 
The  ox  resumes  his  yoke;  the  soul  resumes  its  grief; 
The  morning  cold  and  blue,  behind  the  bush-fringed  hills. 
Shuts  the  star's  golden  eye  and  opens  flower  and  leaf. 

Life,  with  its  loves,  its  gauds,  its  glories  and  its  goods, 
Is  it  the  stray  cloud  worth,  that  wanders  o'er  the  blue? 
What  will  you,  then,  with  me,  birds  of  the  darkling  woods, 
Mysterious  songsters  you? 

II. 

I  know  not  why  my  soul.  Lord,  in  these  dreams  persists. 
The  fisher  drags  his  net  along  the  sea-sands  pale; 
The  husbandman  ploughs  up  the  soil;  but  I  the  mists 
Nocturnal  delve;  the  net  of  nothingness  I  trail. 

We  question  Thee,  o  God;  and  better  mute  were  we. 
What  skill  our  efforts  all,  our  doubts,  our  combats?  Oh! 
Why  seek  to  sound  th'abyss?  Let  us  wait.  Mystery 
Lives  side  by  side,  in  peace,  with  mankind  here  below. 

The  sailor,  helpless  toy  of  wind  and  fate  and  sea, 
Who,  as  he  anchor  weighs  for  sailing,  whistles  still, 
Lets  ocean  growl;  and  it,  whilst  growling,  leaves  him  free 
To  whistle  at  his  will. 
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EVENING  MATTERS. 

The  heather  is  gray,  the  fog  chill,  the  wind  sighs; 
The  kine  to  the  watering-places  repair: 
The  moon,  as  it  breaks  through  the  cloud-misted  air, 
A  radiance  seemeth,  that  comes  by  surprise. 

When,  where  I  know  not,  if  ever  I  knew, 
Dan  Yvon  into  his  bagpipes  blew. 

The  wayfarer  goeth:  the  heath  is  drear; 
His  shadow's  behind  and  before  the  wight; 
To  westward  whiteness,  to  eastward  light: 
It  there  is  twilight  and  moonlight  here. 

When,  where  I  know  not,  if  ever  I  knew, 
Dan  Yvon  into  his  bagpipes  blew. 

The  witchwife  sits  with  her  long  lip  up; 
His  web  to  the  rooftree  the  spider  twines; 
The  Will  o'  the  Wisp  in  his  halo  shines. 
Like  a  pistil  of  gold  in  a  tulip's  cup. 

When,  where  I  know  not,  if  ever  I  knew, 
Dan  Yvon  into  his  bagpipes  blew. 

One  sees  on  the  waters  the  luggers  fare; 
There  shipwreck  waits  on  the  masts  that  bow: 
The  wind,  "To-morrow",  the  wave  says,  "Now!" 
The  voices  one  heareth  speak  despair. 

When,  where  I  know  not,  if  I  ever  I  knew, 
Dan  Yvon  into  his  bagpipes  blew. 
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The  coachman,  from  Fougeres  to  Avranches  gate 
That  fareth,  his  whip  Hke  thunder  cracks. 
The  time  when  vague  noises  wane  and  wax 
It  is,  that  the  shadows  exaggerate. 

When,  where  I  know  not,  if  ever  I  knew, 
Dan  Yvon  into  his  bagpipes  blew. 

The  wood-deeps  glitter  with  brush-fire  lights; 
A  kirkyard  lies  where  the  hill-top  trends. 
Oh,  where  doth  God  find  all  the  black  He  spends 
On  the  broken  hearts  and  the  fallen  nights? 

When,  where  I  know  not,  if  ever  I  knew, 
Dan  Yvon  into  his  bagpipes  blew. 

With  quicksilver  puddles  the  sands  are  lined; 
The  nightjar  over  the  chalk-bank  flies; 
The  shepherd  follows,  with  fearful  eyes. 
The  flight  of  the  devils  against  the  v/ind. 

When,  where  I  know  not,  if  ever  I  knew, 
Dan  Yvon  into  his  bagpipes  blew. 

The  gray  smoke  soars  from  the  chimney-tops; 
A  woodcutter  passes  by  with  his  load: 
The  branches  dragging  along  the  road 
One  hears,  through  the  noise  of  the  water-drops. 

When,  where  I  know  not,  if  ever  I  knew, 
Dan  Yvon  into  his  bagpipes  blew. 

Morose  with  hunger,  the  great  wolves  dream; 
The  river  courses,  the  cloud-rack  flees; 
And  yonder,  through  lamplit  panes,  one  sees 
The  rosy  cheeks  of  the  children  gleam. 

When,  where  I  know  not,  if  ever  I  knew, 
Dan  Yvon  into  his  bagpipes  blew. 
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ORA,  AMA. 

The  lightfoot  partridge  runs  along  the  sloping  lea; 
Their  maze  about  the  moon  the  dancing  clouds  have  wound, 
As  if  to  draw  her  in  to  their  celestial  round. 
Let  us  go  sit  beneath  the  ancient  willow  tree. 

Night  falleth.  With  his  scythe  across  his  shoulders  laid, 
The  mower  homeward  fares,  wiping  his  sweat  away: 
The  twilight  the  vague  sheen  sheds  of  its  dying  ray 
Upon  the  laughing  shapes  within  the  river's  shade. 

The  vicar  passes  by,  closing  his  breviary; 
Too  late  it  is  to  read  and  the  declining  day 
Doth  counsel  him,  who  love  no  longer  hath,  to  pray; 
For  love  and  prayer  the  soul's  dawning  and  evening  be. 

The  Angelus  rings  out  upon  the  dim  sky-line; 
Yet  in  the  open  glade  well  nigh  high  day  is  it. 
O  edifice  of  heaven,  sublime  and  infinite, 
Wall  inexpressible,  obscure  and  yet  ashine, 

O  how  to  penetrate  within  thy  thunder-stead! 
Youth  pensive  and  old  age  is  troubled  before  thee. 
For  all  its  stars,  before  the  unknown  Mystery, 
The  trembling  evening's  like  the  shuddering  morning-red. 

Prayer  is  the  gate  of  heaven  and  love  its  master-key. 


THE  TOMTIT. 

After  this  winter  hard,  there  was  but  one  by  Spring 
Left  in  the  cage  where  erst  a  world  of  birds  did  sing; 
All  the  great  aviary  was  desolate  and  bare. 
But  one  tame  tit,  whilom  domesticated  there, 
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On  its  bird-memories  abode  alone  to  feed. 

Never  to  lack  of  drink,  of  biscuit  or  of  seed, 

To  see  into  its  cage  come  whiles  some  wandering  fly, 

Was  all  its  good;  and  thus  'twas  wild  become  and  shy. 

Nothing,  not  e'en  a  wren,  a  sparrow,  within  touch ! 

The  cage  was  bad  enough;  but  desert,  'twas  too  much. 

Poor  bird,  to  sleep  alone  and  in  the  dawning  sheen, 

Its  feathers  with  its  bill  in  solitude  to  preen ! 

By  dint  of  turning  round  its  desert  perch  alone, 

The  piteous  little  soul  all  wild  again  was  grown. 

Itself  for  task  it  seemed  t'have  set,  from  time  to  time, 

From  one  to  other  stem  unceasingly  to  climb. 

Its  flight  seemed  well  nigh  mad.  —  Then  sudden  the  recluse 

Would  light  and  sullen,  hid,  to  show  itself  refuse. 

To  see  its  puffed-up  plumes,  its  eye  with  fallen  lid, 

Its  head,  in  day-light  full,  beneath  its  pinion  hid. 

One  might  its  widowhood,  its  mourning  and  repine 

For  the  glad  song  of  those,  its  comrades  lost,  divine. 

This  morning  I  unlocked  the  aviary  door 

And  entered. 

Two  tree-stumps,  a  grot,  a  bower,  no  moi'e. 
This  prison  furnish,  where  a  water-jet  doth  soar. 
With  a  great  tent-cloth  'tis  in  winter  covered  o'er. 

The  sorry  frightened  bird,  seeing  this  giant  grim 
Enter,  flew  high  and  low,  seeking  the  shadow  dim. 
In  an  anxiety  of  horror  and  portent. 
The  weakling's  fright  is  full  of  fury  impotent. 
Before  my  fearsome  hand  it  fluttered  here  and  there. 
At  last,  to  get  at  it,  I  mounted  on  a  chair. 
And  vanquished,  terrified  and  screaming,  in  a  nook 
It  fluttered,  fell  and  lay  helpless;  whilst  it  I  took. 
What  can  the  mite,  alas!  against  the  monster  do? 
What  booteth  it  resist,  whenas  the  ogre  you 
Holds  in  his  clutch,  a  frail,  unweaponed,  haggard  prize? 
There  in  my  hand  it  lay,  inert,  with  half-closed  eyes, 
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Beak  open,  hanging  down  its  little  feeble  head, 
Voiceless  and  motionless,  wings  drooping,  as  if  dead ; 
And  I  felt  the  heart  beat  its  little  breast  within. 


April  a  brother  is  to  dawn,  a  brother  twin. 
As  daybreak  vermeil  is,  so  April  glittering; 
The  air  it  hath  of  one  that  smiles,  awakening. 
Now  we  are  in  the  month  of  April  and  my  sward, 
My  garden  and  all  those  anigh,  of  one  accord, 
All,  betwixt  earth  and  heaven,  are  full  of  that  delight 
Which  in  the  flower  is  scent  and  in  the  star  is  light. 
The  whins  are  all  in  bloom  and  gild  each  cleft  and  chine, 
Whereas  the  wild  bees  make  their  murmurings  divine. 
Over  the  cresses  bowed,  the  myosotis  sips 
The  rill,  that,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the  blossoms  drips; 
The  blade  of  grass  is  glad;  harsh  Winter  melts  away, 
And  nature  seems  content  to  have  all,  perfume,  ray, 
Song,  colour,  and  to  show  her  hospitality. 
The  world  is  full  of  love, 

I  left  the  aviary, 
Still  holding  in  my  hand  the  bird.  Then  I  went  out 
On  the  old  balcony,  with  ivy  wreathed  about;  — 
(O  Spring,  o  Sun  !  All  throbs,  all  glitters,  earth  and  sea ; 
AH  flutters).  —  And  I  said,  opening  my  hand,  "Be  free !" 

The  bird  fled  forth,  among  the  branches  fluttering, 
Into  th'immensity  resplendent  of  the  Spring; 
And  I  the  little  soul  saw,  in  the  distance,  wend 
Toward  that  rosy  light,  wherewith  a  flame  doth  blend, 
In  the  deep  air,  among  the  infinite  tree-crests. 
Flying  to  the  vague  appeal  of  the  loves  and  the  nests, 
Sweeping  with  frenzied  wing  tow'rd  every  wing  it  sees, 
UnknoAving  Avhich  to  choose  of  all  those  palaces, 
Running  to  flowers  and  waves,  to  woods  new-leaved  and  skies, 
With  the  dazed  air  of  one  who  enters  Paradise. 
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Then,  in  the  radiant  sheen  of  Spring's  exuberance, 
Looking  upon  this  flight  and  this  deliverance 
And  that  poor  creature  fled,  "To  day,"  with  bated  breath 
Unto  myself  quoth  I,  "I've  played  the  part  of  Death." 


THE  KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 

Earth  hath  seen  paladins  erst  wander  in  its  ways. 
Like  sudden  lightnings  flashed  from  out  the  thunder-haze. 
They  shone  and  disappeared,  leaving  in  every  eye 
The  terror  and  the  light  of  their  brusque  passings-by. 
In  the  old  days  of  dole,  oppression,  shame  and  pride. 
When  infamy  itself  went  boasting  far  and  wide. 
The  phantasms  they  were  of  honour,  justice,  right: 
They  blasted  crime  and  vice  they  buffeted.  To  flight 
One  saw  the  bandit  take,  th'impostor  hesitate. 
The  traitor  pale,  and  each  inhuman  robber-state, 
Each  power  unjust,  usurped,  tremble  and  pause,  outwarred, 
Before  these  magistrates  sinister  of  the  sword. 
Woe  unto  who  did  ill !  One  of  these  arms  of  light. 
With  the  cry,  "Thou  shalt  die !"  came  from  the  shade  forthright. 
The  adventure  they  essayed,  —  in  very  Nature's  face,  — 
Of  equity  supreme  against  the  human  race. 
In  every  time  and  case,  whatever  earth  they  trod, 
Ready  for  all  emprise,  the  very  knights  of  God, 
Like  lanterns  in  the  night,  they  wandered  here  and  there 
And  of  the  cottage-roofs  their  lordships  guardians  were. 
Righteous  and  just  they  were,  stern-faced  and  tenebrous. 
Although  by  them  avenged  and  by  them  guarded  thus, 
Folk  in  their  presence  had  the  vague  inquietude 
Of  the  unstable  crowd  before  pale  solitude: 
For  men  in  dread  still  go  of  those  who  fare  a-dream, 
What  while  the  tempest  down  from  heaven's  height  supreme 
Howls,  plunging,  and  the  rain  empties  its  streaming  urn 
Upon  their  half  seen  heads,  deep  in  the  woods  nocturn. 
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Barded  in  steel,  they  passed,  stern,  silent,  terrible. 

Nay,  some  of  them,  indeed,  resembled  masks  of  hell; 
The  crests  upon  their  helms  were  shapes  without  a  name ; 
One  knew  not,  in  good  sooth,  wherefrom  these  phantoms  came. 
"Who   are   they!"   asked   the   folk.   "Whence  come  they? 

This  we  know, 
"They're  those  who  judge,  they're  those  who  punish  and 

who  go." 
Tragic,  the  attitude  of  vision  still  had  they. 

Oh,  the  black  cavaliers !  The  farers  without  stay ! 
What  lands  beneath  the  sun  their  horn-call  have  not  heard  ? 
Wherever  one  of  them,  stern,  calm  and  grave,  appeared, 
His  lance  down-setting  in  the  corner  of  the  hall. 
Wherever  might  their  stern  colossal  shadow  fall, 
The  terror  of  the  unknown  men's  spirits  overcame. 
This  from  the  Rhine  and  that  from  farthest  Cydnus  came. 
Death's  fleshless  skeleton  went  riding  in  their  rear: 
In  their  mares'  nostrils  red  it  seemed  as  one  might  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  woods,  the  wave-beat  on  the  strand; 
And  'twas  of  the  four  winds  that  one  must  make  demand 
If  yonder  passer-by  were  king  of  Brittany 
Or  Albe,  if  from  the  plains  or  from  the  hills  came  he, 
If  triumphed  o'er  the  Moor  he  had  or  o'er  the  vile 
And  monstrous  rout  of  folk  that  howl  beside  the  Nile, 
What  town  his  arm  had  ta'en  or  rescued  and  the  brood 
Of  whatso  monsters  dire  he  had  in  pieces  hewed. 

The  names  are  come  to  us  of  this  and  th'other  knight; 
This  Bernard,  that  Lahire,  that  Eviradnus  hight: 
Afric  they'd  seen;  their  sight  th'idea  in  the  folk 
Of  I  know  not  what  war  in  far  Judaea  woke. 
Kings  in  the  Orient,  they  in  Europe  barons  were; 
The  eagle's  shrieks,  the  din  of  battle,  trumpets'    blare, 
Conflicts  of  kings  and  Gods  and  shock  of  hordes  on  hordes, 
Went  whirling  through  the  gloom  on  the  wind  of  their  swords. 
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Whoever  saw  them  pass  the  angle  of  his  wall 

Thought  of  the  cities,  built  of  gold  and  azure  all, 

Whose  name  to  the  dazed  crowd  even  as  a  vision  is, 

Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Heliopolis. 

They  came  up  from  the  South  or  from  the  North,  upon 

Their  targe  a  hydra  borne  or  an  alerion, 

Helmed  with  the  sable  birds  of  the  heraldic  brake, 

Upon  their  lonely  way  faring  for  duty's  sake, 

Adding  to  the  stern  sound  of  their  majestic  pace 

The  vague  obscurity  of  an  eternal  chase. 

They,  having  traversed  seas  and  mounts  and  forests  fell. 

Came  from  so  far  that  they  withal  were  terrible. 

And  with  their  blazoned  arms  these  champions  grave  and  grim 

Blent  all  th'immensity  of  the  horizons  dim. 


THE  VANISHED  CITY. 

Folk,  water  never  is  at  rest.  A  thousand  years 
Ere  Adam,  who  to  us  a  grey-haired  ghost  appears,  — 
Our  forbear  —  at  the  least,  'tis  thus  thou  styl'st  him,  —  when 
The  giants  on  the  earth  yet  mingled  were  with  men, 
In  the  primaeval  times,  whereof  no  man  spoke  e'er, 
A  city  builded  all  of  brick  stood  stablished  there, 
Where  yonder  ocean  foams  beneath  the  North  wind's  stress. 
This  city  was  a  place  full  of  deliriousness, 
Of  a  pale  lightning-flash  whiles  menaced  from  afar. 
A  plain  there  was  to  see,  where  now  the  waters  are; 
'Twas  chariots,  then,  not  ships,  that  passed  along  the  space. 
The  hurricanes  of  heaven  have  ta'en  the  monarchs'  place ; 
For  that,  to  make  a  waste,  the  Lord  of  living  things 
Achieveth  with  the  winds  what  He  begins  with  kings. 
The  folk,  a  seething  swarm  of  rumours,  voices,  herd 
Of  souls,  by  funeral  feasts  and  merrymakings  stirred. 
Made  such  a  noise  as  make  the  tempest-frighted  bees 
Nor  trembled  for  that  they  to  neighbours  had  the  seas. 
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This  city,  then,  had  kings;  and  as  the  reaper  treads 
Upon  the  blades  of  grass,  so  they  upon  men's  heads. 
Were  they,  then,  wicked  ?  No ;  but  they  were  kings.  A  king 
Is  a  man  over-great,  with  vague  foreshadowing 
Still  troubled,  who,  more  ill  doing,  to  have  more  ease, 
The  beast  of  prey  among  the  beasts  of  burden  is. 
But  his  the  fault  is  not;  the  sage  will  clement  be: 
The  king  were  better,  born  if  otherwise  were  he. 
Man  is  still  man;    'tis  by  his  power,  that  sea  of  shade, 
Wherein  his  soul  is  drowned,  the  despot's  crimes  are  made, 
And  by  the  purple,  wherewithal  the  folk  him  dight: 
Ay,  and  the  slave  would  be  a  tyrant,  if  he  might. 

This  city,  then,  of  brick  was  builded,  streets  and  walls : 
Fair  was  it  with  bazaars,  with  arches,  towers  and  halls, 
Temples  and  palaces  full  of  melodious  lutes 
And  brazen  monsters,  such  as  fear  for  Gods  salutes. 
The  town  was  barbarous  and  gay;  with  gallows-trees 
Its  public  places  frowned,  the  populace  to  please. 
There  sang  they  choral  songs  full  of  oblivion, 
Man  being  but  a  shade,  that  breatheth  and  is  gone. 
Each  avenue  a  lake  of  living  waters  had 
For  end  and  the  king's  queens  went  bathing,  all  unclad, 
In  the  great  shady  parks,  aswarm  with  peacocks  pied. 
The  hammers,  odious  to  sleepers  drowsy-eyed, 
From  dawn  to  evening  rang  upon  the  anvils  black. 
The   vultures,  with  their  beaks  delving  in  neck  and  back, 
Upon  the  temple-roofs,  unfeared,  as  knowing  that 
The  cruel  idol  loves  the  evil  bird,  still  sat. 
The  tiger  welcome  to  the  hydra  is;  and  so 
The  ravening  eagles  feel  that  they  no  rules  o'ergo, 
Whenas  the  red  blood  dyes  the  radiant  altar-sods. 
In  coming  to  partake  in  murder  with  the  Gods. 
The  temple-altar  was  of  pure  unsullied  gold; 
The  roofs  of  cedar  were  and  (lest  the  rust  take  hold 
Thereon)  for  nails  had  bolts  of  wood:  and  night  and  day. 
The  clarions  and  the  horns,  the  ghitterns,  without  stay, 
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For  fear  th'umbrageous  God  should  fall  asleep  at  last, 
Sang  in  the  fragrant  shade.  So  lived  the  city  vast: 
The  women  thither  came  themselves  to  prostitute. 

But  one  day  ocean  rose  from  out  its  torpor  mute; 
Calmly  and  without  rage,  it  slowly  fretted  down 
The  sandhills  and  the  rocks  about  the  fated  town, 
Without  shock,  without  noise,  turmoil  or  efforts  rough, 
Grave  workmen  like,  who  know  that  they  have  time  enough. 
Even  as  a  miner  works  beneath  the  earth  rock-bound, 
The  never-resting  tide  crept  onward  underground. 
In  vain  against  the  grass  a  careful  listener 
Had  pressed  his  hearkening  ear;  he  would  have  heard  no  stir. 
Noiseless  and  stressless  wrought  the  water  in  the  shade. 
What  while  the  town  its  noise  above  that  silence  made; 
So,  one  eve,  at  the  hour  when,  as  it  seems,  all  thrills. 
When,  rising,  like  a  prince  sinister,  o'er  the  hills, 
Sirius  appears  and  red,  upon  the  swart  sky-line. 
Gives  to  the  countless  host  of  stars  the  marching  sign, 
The  clouds,  by  the  night-wind  against  each  other  hurled 
And  driven,  th'only  birds  that  slept  not  in  the  world. 
The  moon,  the  mountains'  brows  of  silver,  the  pale  stars. 
Saw,  of  a  sudden,  walls,  roofs,  houses,  pillars,  bars. 
The  whole  town,  in  a  breath,  an  instant,  vision-wise. 
Army  and  folk  and  king  —  that  had  no  time  to  rise 
From  table,  where  he  was  in  act  to  sing  and  drink,  — 
Into  I  know  not  what  abyss  of  horror  sink ; 
And  whilst  that,  all  at  once,  from  pediment  to  base. 
The  rout  of  halls  and  towers  went  crumbling  into  space, 
One  heard  a  murmur  dull,  that  mounted  North  and  South, 
And  suddenly  there  gaped,  as  'twere  an  open  mouth, 
A  gulf,  wherefrom  a  jet  of  bitter  foam  did  spout; 
Gulf  where  the  city  sank  and  whence  the  sea  came  out: 
And  then  all  disappeared;  nought  left  was  but  the  tide. 
To-day  one  seeth  nought  but  waters  far  and  wide. 
Sole  'neath  the  skies  and  stirred  by  the  wild  breezes.  —  Thus 
Do  they  their  ruin  wreak,  the  waves  mysterious. 
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THE  COMET. 

He  said,  "This  star  will  come  again  on  such  a  day." 

Heavens,  what  a  howl  there  was !  To  Indra,  Vishnou,  pray ; 
Call,  an  you  will,  on  Baal's,  on  Odin's,  Brahma's  name; 
Affirm,  by  insult,  scorn,  by  whip,  by  sword,  by  flame, 
The  idol  formless,  vague,  beyond  the  blue  that  stirs; 
All  the  Jehovahs  hail  and  all  the  Jupiters 
Cast,  in  our  souls  obscure,  up  on  the  steeps  supreme 
Of  God,  gulf  where  the  Truth  floats  and  becomes  a  dream ; 
On  the  St.  Baboleyns  and  the  St.  Andrews  still, 
Good  lack!  be  as  absurd  and  sombre  as  you  will; 
Say  that  you've  seen,  among  the  seamews  in  the  sky 
And  eagles,  through  the  air,  the  silhouettes  pass  by 
Of  houses,  in  their  arms  that  cherubim  did  bear; 
Say  that,  for  having  spied  on  goddesses  whilere, 
Rondures  celestial,  in  their  bath,  white  breasts,  round  thighs, 
Folk  wandered  have  fore'er  as  stags,  Actaeon-vvise ; 
Believe  in  all,  in  Jinn,  fauns,  demons,  that  upbear 
God  to  the  mountain-tops  and  leave  Him  trembling  there; 
Be  in  Chaldsea  mage  and  bonze  in  Malabar; 
Believe  that  Ledas  eke  God-impregnated  are; 
Believe  that  swans  with  child  can  virgins  get;  assign 
India  to  elephants  and  Egypt  give  to  kine; 
Affirm  the  onion  God;  Eve's  apples,  if  you  can. 
Swallow;  believe  the  sun  in  heaven  stayed  by  a  man, 
To  give  his  soldiers  time  their  thirst  for  blood  to  slake; 
Bibles,  Upanishads,  Korans  and  Talmuds  make; 
Be  an  impostor,  quack,  a  rogue,  a  renegade; 
'Tis  well.  But  venture  not,  by  intuition's  aid, 
A  curve  to  calculate  nor  knowledge  dare  complete; 
And  when  one  knows  not  what  firedrake  of  heaven  fleet 
You  see,  a  planet,  grim,  astonying,  mid  the  stars. 
Go  not  about  to  span  the  hole  that  in  the  bars 
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Of  heav'n's  high  roof  it  makes   nor  seek  the  part  to  trace 

That  in  the  chaos  vast  it  plays  of  Time  and  Space. 

Let  the  funereal  torch  in  heav'n's  abysses  flee 

Nor  dare  to  question  it  of  its  itinerary, 

This  phantom  clad  in  night  and  splendour!  Never  dare 

To  ask,  "Whence  coniest  thou  and  whither  dost  thou  fare  ?" 

Cause  not,  like  bees  aswarm  within  Hymettus  grove, 

Cyphers  by  myriads  round  about  the  comet  rove. 

Be  not  a  thinker  nor  a  scholar,  lest  folk  rate 

You  mad.  A  dreamer,  bold,  wise,  learned,  obstinate. 

Enforce  not  Number  thus  to  battle  it  with  Space 

And  leave  its  eyes  of  flame  unto  this  shadow-face. 

Fix  not  your  gaze  thereon,  and  yonder  cloak  of  light. 

Wherein  an  Unknown  grim  and  sombre  hides  from  sight, 

Uplift  it  not,  for  that  your  learned  hand,  behind 

Its  flaming  network,  life,  not  fear,  belike  might  find. 

Man  will  his  terror  have  untouched;  he  cleaves  to  it 

And  calculation  stirs  to  fury  his  unwit. 

His  spites  'gainst  those  who  would  enlighten  him  begin 

At  the  point  whereas  wit  to  madness  seems  akin. 

Then  a  fine  field  hath  he  for  rage;  for  can  the  wit 

Aught  here  below  conceive  for  Charenton  more  fit 

Than  an  ascetic  still  in  dim  researches  drowned 

After  a  dream,  a  shade,  a  number  yet  unfound. 

Pale  seeker  that  applies  his  magnifying-glass 

To  all  that  is  and  all  that  may  be,  watching  pass 

The  phantom  heav'ns,  athwart  the  telescope  defined, 

A  seer  with  the  stars,  short-sighted  with  mankind? 

What  more  resembling  can  to  madmen  be  than  they 

Who,  seeing  heaven  come  toward  them,  go  halfway 

To  meet  its  secrets,  who  the  mathematics  bid 

Take  somewhat  of  the  light,  within  the  darkness  hid. 

And  sounding  th'  Infinite's  reluctant  sea,  command 

Science  impassive  go  and  seek  out,  near  at  hand. 

Such  and  such  wandering  stars  and  straitly  scrutinize. 

Nor  from  th'abyss  return,  bold  diver  of  the  skies. 

But  with  that  pearl  of  pearls,  the  Truth,  in  hand?  Nay,  more. 
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That  diamond,  that  gold,  that  undiscovered  ore. 

Reality,  who  e'er  might  find  it?  Who  is  he 

Can  delve  and  dig  so  deep  in  Nature's  mystery 

As  may  avail  to  affirm  aught  whatsoe'er?  Beside 

The  altars  known,  the  Gods,  the  yokes  time-sanctified, 

The  temples  gilt,  that  folk  accustomed  are  to  view, 

Ay,  and  the  kind  of  heav'n  adapted  thereunto, 

Nought's  certain.  What,  indeed,  is  stranger  than  to  see 

A  dreamer,  who  demands  of  thunderous  mystery. 

Of  yon  blue  firmaments,  where  worlds  cross  in  the  airs, 

Unto  his  curious  ear  to  publish  their  affairs, 

Who  parleys  with  the  gloom  and  with  the  gulf  profound. 

To  know  what  'tis  they  do,  forth  of  its  orbit's  bound 

What  day  a  planet  comes,  what  day  a  sun  goes  in 

And  who,  to  light  the  cave's  immensity,  wherein 

Confounded  Sirius  is  with  the  far  Pleiades, 

Kindling  his  taper,  cries  that  he  the  bottom  sees? 

So  imbecile  as  this  can  any  pigmy  be? 

Cardan  of  Pavia,  Hiero  of  Sicily 

Extravagant  were,  but,  of  all  the  dreaming  crew 

That  watch  the  wandering  lights  in  heav'n's  nocturnal  blue. 

Did  any  the  return  presume,  on  such  a  day. 

Of  yonder  monster  wild,  the  comet,  to  foresay  ? 

The  comet  is  a  world  on  fire,  a  runagate. 

Whose  frenzied  course  transcends  the  firmament  o'erstrait: 

The  likeness  of  a  sword  it  hath  for  our  dismay. 

Is  it  not  plain  to  sight  that  it's  a  runaway? 

Perchance  a  hell,  in  heaven  loose  broken,  it  may  be. 

What,  you  unlock  its  door?  What,  you,  you  have  its  key? 

As  one  the  tideflow  marks  beneath  a  bridge's  arch, 

So  you  its  travel  note  and  follow  on  its  march. 

Distinguish  from  afar  its  mansion  sinister? 

You  know  exactly  how  and  to  what  force  astir. 

It  started  on  its  flight  across  the  abysses  dim? 

What  Jesus'  self  ignored  and  what  the  Cherubim 

Know  not  and  what  God  knows,  unto  your  mortal  sight 

Is  visible?  Your  eyes  drowned  in  an  unseen  light, 
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Pensive,  in  this  our  gulf  of  shadow,  you  alone 

Already  "Welcome !"  say  to  the  immense  Unknown  ? 

What,  you  the  total  know  cast  by  the  dice  of  God  ? 

"What,  this  star  is  your  star,  forbidden  by  your  nod 

To  lag  or  go  astray  in  some  forsaken  route 

And  lose  its  times?  Its  hour  is  yours,  forsooth,  to  boot? 

What,  you  the  rhythm  know  enormous  of  the  Night? 

Must  this  volcano  mad,  dishevelled,  in  its  flight, 

This  hydra  that  the  Bear  and  Cancer  holds  in  fear. 

Remember  it  of  you,  amidward  its  career. 

And  keep  the  tryst  with  you,  exact  to  time  and  tide? 

What,  for  that  you  your  nights,  as  bridegroom  unto  bride, 

To  algebra  have  given,  that  you  intent  upon 

The  zenith  still  have  been,  as  priests  their  dogmas  con, 

Because  you  have  upon  the  haggard  numbers  paled, 

O'er  which  both  Hermes'  eyes  and  Euclid's  erst  have  failed, 

You  have  become  the  lord  of  yonder  mystic  lands, 

Have  of  yon  wild  beast  cage  the  entry  in  your  hands, 

Thanks  unto  numbers,  girt  with  zeros  round,  the  stars 

You  by  the  hair  can  take,  across  their  prison-bars, 

The  lurid  meteors'  ways  you  know,  their  rise  you  date 

And  cipher  their  decline,  the  dawns  you  regulate. 

The  stairways  of  the  spheres  you  travel,  to  and  fro. 

And  in  the  lion-pit  of  suns  you  come  and  go? 

What,  like  as  Orpheus  held  his  lute,  you  hold  the  sky? 

Thanks  to  old  books,  that  one  upon  the  stalls  may  buy, 

That  on  the  bookman's  trays  all  summer  lie  we  see, 

Turned  over  by  the  wind  sans  curiosity, 

You,  atom,  you,  blind  soul,  from  darkness  struggling  free, 

By  dint  of  X  plus  Y  and  such  like  gramarye. 

You,  dwarf,  the  Infinite  you  prisoner  have  ta'en 

And  by  your  theories  yoked  unto  your  calculus? 

What,  you  know  all?  The  time  the  daybreak  glorious 

Takes,  one  to  th'other  end,  in  traversing  the  blue. 

All  that  in  chaos  which  fermenteth,  old  and  new. 

The  Lion  and  the  Herd,  the  Dog,  the  Gemini, 

The  possibility  of  meetings  in  the  sky, 
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The  empyrean  by  a  thousand  cross-fires  scored, 

The  circles  that  might  made  be  by  some  Satan  bored, 

If  in  th'abysmal  deep  he  chanced  to  spit,  the  waves 

Of  the  cyclone  divine,  about  the  worlds  that  raves 

And  shakes  them,  as  the  wind  may  shake  some  pinetree  tall. 

You  in  your  pocket-book  recorded  have  them  all? 

You  the  diviner  are  of  heav'n,  the  cicerone 

Of  pale  Aldebaran,  inquiet  on  his  throne, 

Orion,  Allioth,  Arcturus,  all,  you  are 

Their  showman,  ay,  and  that  of  worlds  appeared  afar 

And  all  the  passers-by  that  haunt  the  starry  leas? 

More  of  all  this  you  know  than  Zoroaster  spoke 

Or  Esdras  knew,  that  sat  in  Mamre,  'neath  the  oak? 

You  are  the  cornac  of  the  frenzied  prodigies  ? 

The  comet's  yours,  it  lives,  obedient  to  your  laws? 

Its  pontiff,  you  have  bound  your  chain  about  the  claws 

Of  this  mysterious,  grim  and  awful  bird  of  night 

And  will  it  draw  to  you  from  heav'n's  extremest  height? 

Bedlam,  Bicetre,  unbar  your  gates ! 

All  this  {and  more) 
On  Halley's  hapless  head  fell  down. 

Your  ancestor, 
O  race  of  dreamers,  is  Prometheus  the  forlorn; 
Your  vitals  are,  like  his,  by  mocking  vultures  torn; 
Your  bleeding  ankles  bear  the  selfsame  fetters'  weight. 
Mankind  for  seekers  hath  a  Caucasus  of  hate : 
Empedocles  must  still  in  his  volcano  burn. 
All  thinkers,  chain  on  neck,  brow-branded,  in  their  turn 
Upon  the  pillory  eternal  agonize 
Of  genius  and  mad.  This  Halley,  to  the  sties. 
Whom  to  the  shambles  Rome  and  Athens  had  consigned. 
Sure  impious  was,  except  unsound  he  were  of  mind. 
Man  never  saw  himself,  in  any  time  or  land, 
By  such  a  furious  burst  of  angry  laughter  banned : 
All  fell  on  him  with  one  accord,  all,  light  and  grave: 

6 
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The  priests  against  him  did  with  furious  gestures  rave. 
What,  this  man  knows  what  is  not  in  the  Bible  found? 
An  universal  jeer  is  like  a  dome  of  sound 
Above  a  head,  whose  walls  sinister  clamour  still 
And  the  amazed  brain  with  myriad  echoes  fill. 
'Tis  thus  that  laughter,  cold  Satanic  archimage, 
A  madman  wins  to  make  of  him  who  was  a  sage. 
Poor  Halley  went,  one  knows  not  where,  himself  to  hide. 
Madman  was  he,  in  truth,  or  sage?  Who  shall  decide? 
The  only  certain  thing  is  that  he  bowed  his  head 
Beneath  th'atrocious  storm  of  sarcasm  and  fled, 
Lowering  again  his  eyes,  that  he  had  raised  o'er  high. 
The  children  followed  him,  in  troops,  as  he  went  by, 
And  all  the  common  folk  in  crowds  together  ran. 
Laughing,  where'er  he  passed,  and  saying,  "That's  the  man  !" 
Each  fain  to  wreak  his  gall  on  him  who  from  afar 
Pretended  to  foresee  the  coming  of  a  star. 
"'Tis  he,  the  fool!"  The  cries  resounded  to  the  spheres 
And  he,  poor  man,  went  sad  beneath  the  hoots  and  jeers. 

He  died:  the  shade  is  vast:  men  called  with  him  a  truce. 
The  man,  whom  all  the  world  insults,  is  a  recluse; 
Him,  living,  men  avoid,  and  dead,  he  is  supprest. 
The  vanquished  one  returned  to  holy  Nature's  breast. 
Became  of  what  anights  doth  'neath  th'horizon  pass. 
They  laid  him  in  a  nook,  beneath  some  plot  of  grass, 
Beside  some  church  obscure,  which  true  or  false  might  be; 
And  for  a  while,  about  his  tomb,  pale  irony 
Fluttered,  for  that,  by  kind,  indeed,  a  bat  is  it. 
But  the  dead  give  scant  field  for  sport  to  men  of  wit; 
A  flouted  tomb's   not  worth  one's  while  to  boast  thereof: 
What  pleases  is  to  see  the  live  flesh  bleed.  Why  scoff" 
And  tilt  at  that  which  is  no  longer  in  the  way? 
When  once  a  man  is  dead,  what  booteth  him  to  slay? 
At  ashes  and  at  shade  what  good  is  it  to  thrust? 
So  him  they  let  go  down  in  quiet  to  the  dust: 
Hate  died,  as  rumours  all  in  their  due  season  cease; 
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Folk  suffered,  at  the  last,  the  sleeper  rest  in  peace; 
And  thou  on  him,  profound  Corruption,  laidst  thy  spell. 
This  plaything  of  the  live  into  the  abysm  fell 
Of  the  Unknown,  the  shade,  the  silence,  where  flowers  out 
The  vast  sinister  peace,  that  flows  the  night  about. 
The  grasses'  winding-sheet,  oblivion's  twilight  gloom, 
Had  quickly  covered  up  that  unconsidered  tomb. 
Oblivion's  sombre  pall  upon  his  memory  fell: 
The  folk  forgot  his  name,  the  dreamer,  of  a  cell 
Worthy,  his  reckonings  all,  that  followed,  in  their  flight, 
Those  planets  without  age  or  orbit,  through  the  night. 
Those  suns  that  he  athwart  his  cipherings  claimed  to  see; 
And  briars  sprang  and  throve  about  his  memory. 

A  name's  a  rag,  that  men  tear  up,  that  far  and  nigh 
Is  scattered  by  the  winds. 

Some  thirty  years  went  by. 
What  did  the  crowd?  As  well  demand  what  doth  the  wind. 
And  many  a  day  had  passed  since  any  had  in  mind 
The  poor  old  dreamer,  couched  beneath  the  churchyard  mould. 

One  evening,  at  the  hour  when  all,  beneath  the  fold 
Of  the  great  pall,  is  mute,  folk  saw  the  vast  black  night, 
Sudden,  confusedly,  turn  pale  and  after  white, 
('Twas  in  the  year  foresaid  by  Halley)  and  upon 
The  mountain-tops  some  strange  abysmal  reflex  shone, 
As  when,  behind  a  wall,  a  torch  moves  to  and  fro. 
The  whiteness  waxed  to  light  and  in  the  gloom  the  glow 
Purple  became;  and  men  saw  bud  and  flower  and  swell 
And  wax  they  knew  not  what  dawn  inexplicable, 
Which  went  still  mounting  high  and  higher  in  the  skies, 
Unhasting,  by  degrees,  on  formidable  wise. 
The  grass  of  the  black  courts,  which  living  folk  revere, 
Whereunder  are  the  tombs,  thrilled,  as  the  light  drew  near; 
And  sudden,  as  a  ghost  enters  a  house  by  night. 
Upon  the  horizon  dim,  a  flame  appeared  in  sight. 
For  millions  of  leagues  that  filled  the  azure  plain. 
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Immeasurable  lamp  of  the  immense  Inane, 

Kindled  at  unawares,  resplendent,  in  the  sky; 

And  the  portentous  star  to  men  said,  "Here  am  I!  * 


'  It  is  sad  to  have  to  note  that  this  magnificent  poem  (one  of 
the  author's  finest  achievements)  is  founded  upon  a  complete  per- 
version of  the  facts;  as  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  any 
Biographical  Dictionary;  that  of  Michaud,  for  instance,  Vol.  XIX 
of  which  (published  in  1817)  gives  a  full  and  accurate  account  of 
Halley's  life  and  work.  Luckily  for  the  great  astronomer,  he  was 
born  in  London  and  lived  all  his  life  in  England,  instead  of  in 
P' ranee,  where  his  epoch-making  labours  would  doubtless  have  been 
rew.arded,  after  the  fashion  described  by  Hugo,  by  Voltaire's 
"peuple  de  singes-tigres,"  that  light-headed  and  stony-hearted 
population  of  the  facetiously  nick-named  "Ville  Lumiere",  (so 
called  apparently  on  the  Incus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  because 
it  is  inhabited  mainly  by  human  bats,)  who  have  from  time  im- 
memorial delighted  in  stoning  the  prophets  of  light  and  have 
always  acted  upon  the  principle  of  the  Bourgeois,  whom  Beranger 
pictures  as  singing  in  chorus,  "Une  idee  a  frappe  chez  nous: 
Fermons  notre  porte  a  verroux!"  The  Londoner  Halley,  however, 
pursuing  his  researches  in  peace  among  his  own  far  more  en- 
lightened and  more  generous,  if  less  pretentious,  compatriots, 
received  an  ample  measure  of  appreciation  for  his  magnificent 
labours.  He  was  loaded  with  honours  by  the  government  and 
public  of  his  native  land  and  died  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  full 
of  years  and  glory,  after  having  filled  the  post  of  Astronomer 
Royal  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  words  of  the 
article  above  referred  to,  "He  ended  his  long  and  brilliant  career, 
without  pain  or  accident,  by  the  mere  extinction  of  his  vital 
powers,  preserving,  even  to  his  last  moments,  a  tinge  of  gaiety 
and  inward  content,  which  could  only  arise  from  virtue." 

There  are  only  two  grains  of  truth  in  Hugo's  poem,  i.  e.  when 
he  says  (i)  that  Halley  predicted  the  return  of  the  comet  and  (2) 
that  he  died  before  such  return ;  although  even  here  (2)  the 
scatterbrained  poet  has  contrived  to  blunder,  making  30  (instead 
of  17)  years  elapse  between  the  dale  of  the  astronomer's  death 
(in  1742)  and  that  (1759^  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction. 
But  this  is  only  a  single  instance  of  the  innumerable  grotesque 
errors  and  falsifications  of  the  commonest  facts  which  disfigure  the 
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SONG  OF  THE  PROW-GILDERS. 

The  gilders  of  the  prows  are  we : 
On  the  green  rondure  of  the  sea 
The  winds,  revolving  like  to  wheels, 
The  motley  lights  and  shadows  mell 
And  o'er  the  furrows  of  the  swell 
Drive  on  their  course  the  narrow  keels. 

Knavish  and  tortuous  are  the  winds: 
His  horn  the  storm's  black  archer  winds; 
The  gale  veers,  howling,  o'er  the  foam; 
The  tempest's  din  th'amaze  augments; 
And  in  the  midst  of  these  portents. 
Phantoms  of  gold  'tis  we  make  roam. 

The  prow's  the  phantom  of  the  seas: 
Tossed  by  the  tide,  blown  by  the  breeze, 
Proudly  it  comes  from  our  bazaars, 
To  serve  the  lightning  for  a  mark 
And  be  an  aspect  stern  and  stark, 
Among  the  hazards  of  the  stars. 

writings  of  the  author  of  "La  Legende  des  Siecles,"  surely  the 
shallowest,  the  vainest  and  the  most  recklessly  disregardful  of 
truth  of  all  great  writers.  More  by  token  that  these  laches  arc 
emphasized  and  aggravated  beyond  measure  by  the  extravagant 
assumption  of  omniscience  and  all-embracing  erudition  which  offends 
the  cultured  reader  at  every  page  of  Hugo's  works,  "magnificent 
Mghthouse,"  as  Nietzsche  wittily  styles  them,  "irradiating  an  ocean 
of  nonsense.")  In  these  and  other  particulars  he  offers  a  singular 
and  instructive  contrast  to  his  great  contemporary,  Thcophile 
Gautier,  who  was  as  modest  and  as  disinclined  to  unbecoming 
self-assertion  as  he  was  full  of  wit,  wisdom,  poetry  and  insight. 
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King,  'neath  the  plane-trees  take  the  air; 
Sultan,  thy  wives  with  jealous  care 
Guard  and  hold  hid  beneath  the  veil 
The  galaxy  of  girls  unknown, 
That  yesterday  all  naked  shown 
In  open  market  were  for  sale. 


What  recks  the  tide?  What  recks  the  air? 
One  woman's  black,  another's  fair. 
Hails  from  Aleppo  or  Tebriz; 
And  all  before  thine  aspect  quake: 
What  difference  wilt  thou  have  this  make 
Unto  the  vast  mysterious  seas? 

Each  one  of  you  his  realm  doth  sway ; 
Be  thou  the  prince:  the  storm  are  they; 
The  levin's  theirs,  the  sabre  thine: 
Each  in  his  proper  glory  gleams. 
Beneath  the  king  the  people  dreams; 
Beneath  the  storm-wind  dreams  the  brine. 


But  we,  a  double  task  is  ours: 
We  toil  and  travail  for  both  powers 
And  sing  the  while.  O  sombre  king, 
Thine  eyes  of  steel,  thy  frowning  brow, 
Stay  not,  at  evening,  on  the  bough, 
The  little  birds  from  slumbering. 


For  Nature  is  unaltering 
And  calm;  and  God  beneath  His  wing 
Sheltered  His  pensive  creatures  keeps. 
In  the  still  shade  we  sing,  content, 
Ditties,  wherewith  uneath  is  blent 
The  vision  of  the  black  sea-steeps. 
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Unto  our  lords  and  masters  palm 
We  leave  and  laurel:  we  are  calm, 
What  while  in  hand  they  may  not  hend 
The  stars  of  heaven's  diminished  crowds 
Nor  yet  the  courses  of  the  clouds 
Upon  a  human  breath  depend. 


The  summer  shines,  the  blossoms  blow 
And  rosy-tipped  are  breasts  of  snow; 
One  laughs,  one   hunts,  one  drains  the  cup; 
The  workman  sings,  the  shaveling  yawns, 
And  in  the  woods  the  startled  fawns 
The  greyhounds  cause  their  ears  prick  up. 

If  it  behoved  thee  fill  thyself, 
Sultan,  with  all  the  pomp  and  pelf 
That  are  about  thee,  thou  wouldst  die. 
Nay,  live  and  reign;  for  life  is  sweet. 
The  roe-deer,  in  the  summer-heat. 
Dreaming,  upon  the  mosses  lie. 


To  mount  serves  but  again  to  fall; 
First  all  is  flame,  then  ashes  all: 
The  tomb  saith  unto  man,  "Beware !" 
The  waters  stir,  the  small  birds  moult; 
The  seasons  change  in  hedge  and  holt; 
And  one  hears  voices  in  the  air. 


The  wind  is  warm;  the  women  bathe; 
The  flowers  each  other  flout  and  scathe; 
All,  all  is  joyance,  light  and  love. 
White  limbs  are  mirrored  in  the  stream; 
The  roses  in  the  woodlands  gleam. 
Completed  by  the  stars  above. 
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The  galley,  that  for  thee  we  gilt, 
For  threescore  pairs  of  oars  is  built, 
Which,  Corinth  unto  Moganiz, 
Baffle  the  breezes  and  the  tide 
And  each  of  which,  on  either  side, 
By  convicts  four  manoeuvred  is. 


th6ophile  gautier. 


THEOPHILE   GAUTIER. 


STANZAS. 

Virginity  of  heart,  alack !  so  soon  gone  by ! 

Projects  and  smiling  dreams  of  bliss  and  love-delight, 
Illusions  fair  and  frail  of  Life's  fresh  morning,  why, 

Why  do  ye  not  endure  at  least  until  the  night? 

Why?  Seeth  one  not  how  no  more  at  noon  the  flowers 
Are  jewelled  with  the  tears  of  silver  of  the  dews, 

How,  to  the  wind  exposed,  before  the  evening  hours, 
The  frail  anemones  have  lost  their  brilliant  hues? 

See  we  not  how  the  rills,  though  limpid  at  the  spring. 
In  passing  through  the  mire,  there  lose  their  purity 

And  how  a  sudden  cloud,  a  clear  sky  covering, 
Soon  tarnishes  its  sheen  and  its  serenity? 

The  world  is  fashioned  thus.  Law  stern,  supreme,  alas ! 

The  things  that  give  us  pain  still  linger  on  the  stage. 
Whilst  all  delightsome  things  like  fleeting  visions  pass: 

The  rose  lives  for  an  hour,  the  cypress  for  an  age. 


A  RETROSPECT. » 

Such  is  the  course  of  life  and  of  foreordered  fate ; 
When  once  the  destined  hour  hath  sounded,  soon  or  late, 

'  From  "Albertus." 
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None  for  a  single  day  can  put  off  his  defeat. 

What  virtue  one  may  have,  no  matter!  Bide  or  flee, 

t — All  to  this  power  must  yield,  infernal,  heavenly. 

I     None  may  avail  or  Love  or  Destiny  to  cheat. 

V  Love,  the  world's  joy  and  scourge,  sweet  sorrow,  pleasing  harm, 
M'isery  one  still  regrets,  annoy  so  full  of  charm. 
Laughter  and  tears  upon  thy  pale  and  charming  brow 
Blend,  ill  that  all  desire.  Hell,  Eden,  dream  begun 
In  heav'n,  that  still  on  earth  its  destined  course  must  run, 
Mysterious  enchantment  thou ! 


O  poignant  ravishment,  content  that  maketh  man 
The  equal  of  the  Gods,  who  would  not  know  thee,  an 
He  had  not  known  thee  yet  ?  O  moments  of  delight, 
So  long  and  yet  so  short,  that  all  a  life  are  worth 
And  that  an  angel's  self,  who  envies  them  to  earth. 
With  his  eternity  of  bliss  would  fain  requite ! 
Sea  of  felicity !  Delirium !  Ecstasy, 
Whereof  no  phrase  can  give  the  measure,  if  it  be 
In  prose  or  if  in  verse !  Ye  hours  of  trysting  glad. 
Sweet  sleepless  nights,  kind  tears,  intoxicated  sighs. 
Sobs,  incoherent  words,  whose  sound  in  kisses  dies, 
Frenzied  desires,  caresses  mad! 

Love,  love,  the  only  sin  that's  worth  the  risk  of  hell, 
In   vain   with  thy  sweet  name  the  priests  damnation  spell; 
In  vain  from  her  armchair,  with  spectacles  on  nose. 
Mother  to  daughter  young  thee  for  a  monster  rates; 
In  vain  the  jealous  sire  'gainst  thee  his  windows  grates 
And  padlocks  all  his  doors.  In  vain,  with  many  a  glose, 
In  their  dull  stillborn  books,  do  moralists  declaim; 
In  vain  coquettes  deride  thy  puissance.  At  thy  name 
In  vain  the  novice  signs  herself.  Nay,  sage  and  dunce. 
Young  or  old,  fair  or  foul,  pale  face  or  ruddy  cheek, 
Paynim  or  Christian,  French  or  English,  strong  or  weak, 
Each  in  his  life  loves  at  least  once. 
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This  year  bygone,  forsooth,  it  was  the  whim  took  me 
To  fall  in  love;  and  so  goodbye  to  poetiy! 
No  longer  time  enough  had  I  in  hand  to  use 
In  clipping  words  and  rhymes.  Nay,  to  adore  my  fair, 
To  deck  her,  to  admire  her  wildly  flowing  hair, 
A  sea  of  ebony,  wherein  my  hand  to  lose 
I  loved,  to  hear  her  breathe,  to  watch  her  live,  to  wait 
Upon  her  smile,  myself  with  her  t'intoxicate, 
Her  wishes  in  her  eyes  to  read,  her  dreams  to  spy 
Upon  her  sleeping  brows,  to  drink  in,  in  a  kiss, 
Her  breath  from  her  red  lips,  —  no  otherwhat  than  this 
For  four  months  and  a  half  did  I. 

Except  for  this,  the  world  in  eighteen-twenty-nine. 
Or  earlier  yet,  might  have  this  poem  had  of  mine. 
But,  as  I  said,  I  had  no  leisure  then  in  rhyme 
To  couple  word  to  word,  like  pearls  upon  a  string. 
With  her  in  the  deep  woods  to  hear  the  blackbird  sing. 
Instead  thereof,  I  went;  for  'twas  the  Maying-time. 
She,  like  a  child  at  play,  ran  straying  to  and  fro. 
After  the  butterflies,  and  wet  from  top  to  toe 
With  rains  of  silver  dew,  forever  singing  went. 
Each  flower  beneath  her  feet  its  nodding  head  inclined ; 
And  I,  I  looked  at  her;  for  heaven  was  fair  and  kind 
And  with  our  loves  laughed  in  consent. 

May  in  the  emerald  grass  reddened  the  strawberries  coy. 
As  soon  as  one  she  found,  a-frolic  all  for  joy, 
Incontinent  to  me  she  ran  and  shares  would  call. 
I  would  not;  whereupon  there  was  a  battle  waged: 
I  with  one  arm  her  waist  and  her  two  hands  encaged 
And  with  the  other  hand  enforced  her  eat  it  all. 
She  first  resisted  me:  but,  growing  soon  o'ertasked 
And  of  th'unequal  strife  aweary,  quarter  asked. 
With  kisses  promising  her  ransom  to  repay. 
Then,  as  she  were  a  bird,  whose  cage  is  opened  wide. 
Her  flight,   the  rogue !  she  took  and  ran  from  me  to  hide 
Behind  some  bush  of  flowering  May. 
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Anon  I  heard  her  laugh,  behind  the  leaves,  at  me 
And  my  discomfiture;  but  soon  some  startled  bee. 
Forth  of  a  flower-cup  crept,  some  lizard's  staring  eyes, 
Some  daddy-long-legs  on  her  collar  white  a-race. 
Some  caterpillar  caught  among  her  frills  and  lace. 
Quick  brought  her  to  my  side  back,  with  affrighted  cries. 
All   pale   with    fear,   she  hid  against  my  breast  her  brows. 
Starting  whene'er  the  wind  made  motion  in  the  boughs. 
Her  pretty  frightened  breasts  unto  her  heart's  trip-trip 
Flutt'ring  like  turtles  twain,  that,  in  the  nest  asleep 
Surprised,  a  mighty  stir  and  flap  of  pinions  keep 
Within  the  fowler's  ruthless  grip. 

Whilst  reassuring  her,  with  practised  hand  I  seized 
The  monster;  whereupon,  she,  of  her  terror  eased. 
Began  again  to  laugh,  and  then,  upon  my  knee 
Seating  herself,  she  fell  to  mocking  at  her  fear 
And  clipped  me  round  the  neck  with,  "How  I  love  thee,  dear !" 
Then,  the  kiss  given  back,  upon  my  shoulder  she 
Her  lovely  head  reclined  and  closed  her  dreaming  sight. 
As  if  to  slumber  fain.  A  long-drawn  lane  of  light. 
Piercing  the  thickset  leaves,  gilded  her  charming  face: 
The  nightingale  filled  all  the  forest  with  her  song; 
The  blossom-scented  breeze  the  leafy  aisles  along 
Went  sighing,  with  a  languorous  grace. 

To  one  another  nought  we  said:  our  mien  was  sad; 
And  yet,  if  happiness,  my  God !  is  to  be  had 
Here  anywhere  below,  true  happiness  we  knew. 
What  booted  speech?  Upon  our  lips  together  prest 
Each  other's  words  and  thoughts  we  knew  and  did  arrest; 
One  only  spright  we  had,  one  soul  betwixt  us  two. 
Within  each  other's  arms  emparadised,  unknown 
Was  any  heav'n  to  us,  another  than  our  own. 
In  unison  our  veins,  our  hearts  did  fall  and  rise. 
In  our  ecstatic  dream  of  ravishment,  moon,  sun 
And  universe  we  all  forgotten  had:  our  one 
Horizon  was  each  other's  eyes. 
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All  that  is  past  and  gone.  Who  would  have  thought  it  then  ? 
To  one  another  she  and  I  are  strangers.  Men 
Are  thus ;  their  "Always"  scarce  beyond  six  months  extends. 
Love's  flitted  God  knows  where ;  and  my  princess  of  yore, 
Like  some  bright  butterfly,  that  flees  and  nothing  more 
Than  blue  and  crimson  dust  leaves  on  the  fingers'  ends, 
To  come  again  no  more,  hath  spread  her  wings  and  flown, 
Leaving  in  this  my  heart,  more  faithful  than  her  own, 
But  doubt  of  times  to  be  and  bitter  memories. 
What  would  you  ?  Such  is  life ;  and  life,  God  wot,  is  change. 
I  loved  then  and  I  now  my  goodly  loves  arrange 
In  sorry  verses  such  as  these. 

Kind  reader,  this  is  all  my  history,  for  thee 
Right  faithfully  set  down,  e'en  as  my  memory, 
An  ill-kept  register,  recalleth,  ay  or  no. 
The  trifles  of  which  love  consists  and  which  are  cause 
For  us  of  after-mirth.  Excuse  the  pensive  pause. 
The  bubble,  which  whilom  it  pleasured  me  to  blow. 
Which  floated  in  the  air,  with  many  a  glittering  hue. 
All  of  a  sudden  burst  and  was  a  drop  of  dew : 
Against  some  gable's  peak  to  ruin  it  had  come. 
My  laughing  vision  broke  against  reality; 
And  now  I  only  love  my  mother;  and  in  me 
All  other  love  is  fallen  dumb. 

Except  the  love  of  thee,  o  Poetry,  whose  voice 
Speaks  ever  loud  and  high  in  every  soul  of  choice. 
Fair  angel,  aureoled  with  webs  of  golden  light, 
That,  as  from  suns  and  worlds  to  others  thou  dost  fleet, 
Unfearing  in  our  mire  to  soil  thy  silver  feet, 
Suspendest  for  the  nonce  thy  passage  o'er  our  night, 
Bespeak'st  us  with  soft  words,  that  silence  care  and  sin. 
And  dri'st  our  bitter  tears !  And  thou,  her  sister  twin, 
Painting,  the  peer  of  God,  His  mate  and  rival,  who, 
Sublime  deception  thou,  imposture  glorious. 
Dost  Nature  double  make,  regiving  life  to  us, 
I  have  not  said  farewell  to  you. 
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BUTTERFLIES. 

The  butterflies  snow-coloured  fly 
Above  the  water  here  and  there. 

Ah,  when,  bright  butterflies,  shall  I 
Take  the  blue  highway  of  the  air? 

Know'st  thou,  o  fairest  of  the  fair, 
My  houri  with  the  eyes  of  jet. 

If  they  their  wings  would  lend  me,  where, 
Where  I  should  go,  my  bright  brunette? 

To  kiss  no  roses  should  I  stay; 

But  over  hill  and  wood  and  sky, 
Straight  to  thy  lips  I'd  make  my  way, 

Flower  of  my  soul,  and  there  I'd  die. 


TENEBRyE. 

Be  silent,  o  my  soul !  Be  silent,  o  my  heart ! 
And  go  no  more  about  at  faithless  Fate  to  rail! 
Nothingness  calls  for  you;  oblivion  claims  its  part. 

Beat  no  more,  heart,  since  dead  you  are  to  joy  and  ail; 
And  you,  my  soul,  fold  up  what's  left  of  wings  to  you; 
I  For  you  your  stroke  supreme  have  struck  without  avail. 

Your  winding-sheets  are  made;  yea,  and  your  fosses  two 
Open  their  sombre  jaws  upon  my  past-time  dead. 
As  in  a  warrior's  flank  two  wounds  of  mortal  hue. 

Come,  couch  you  at  your  length  within  your  ice-cold  bed 
And  with  your  tombs,  which  soon  with  grass  will  be  o'ergrown, 
Let  your  remembrance  be  for  evermore  forsped ! 
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You  will  have  neither  cross  nor  splendid  marble  stone, 

Nor  epitaph  of  gold  nor  weeping  willow-tree, 

Whose   blossoms   by  the  breeze  may  over  you  be  strown. 

Blazon  nor  funeral  chant  nor  flowers  for  you  shall  be: 
No  silver-spangled  tears  shall  shed  their  broidcred  rain 
On  your  sepulchral  pall,  black  cloak  of  misery. 

As  it  an  atheist's  were,  your  silent  funeral  train 
Along  the  sombre  road  anights  shall  creeping  fare 
And  your  dishonoured  dust  the  winds  receive  again. 

The  pebble,  falling,  leaves  its  sound  upon  the  air; 
But  you  shall  drop,  without  a  murmur  of  the  tide, 
Into  that  boundless  gulf  which  is  remorse's  lair. 

From  your  unnoted  fall  no  circle  shall  wax  wide; 

None  shall  perceive  that  you  are  absent  from  your  place; 

No  soul  shall  widowed  for  the  loss  of  you  abide; 

And  the  chaste  secret  of  your  dreams  in  endless  space 
Shall  perish  all  in  all  beneath  your  tomb  obscure, 
Where  nothing  shall  attract  the  careless  passer's  gaze. 

What  would  you  ?  Wellaway  !  Our  mother  Nature,  sure, 
Like  every  mother,  had  her  spoiled  ones  evermore 
And  for  th'unwelcome  still  was  niggardly  and  dour. 

All  happinesses,  all  delights  the  former  for ! 

Chance  still  to  them  is  fair  and  favouring;  they  find 

Enchanted  palaces  upon  the  desert  shore. 

For  them  her  fecund  paps  are  ever  free  and  kind; 
Before  their  feet  the  gold  of  Pactolus  is  spread 
And  their  chimaeras  come,  for  calling,  on  the  wind. 
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The  others,  less  belov'd,  with  their  lean  hands,  instead. 
May  press  th'exhausted  paps  and  dried-up  breast  in  vain; 
Their  brother's  drained  the  milk  whereon  they  should  have  fed. 

If  any  flower  should  blow  upon  their  life's  grey  plain, 
If  in  their  greensward  scant  there  germ  some  blossom  frail, 
The  cowherd's  patten  soon  will  tread  it  down  again. 

A  ray  of  sunlight  gleams  on  their  horizon  pale; 
Fair  weather  in  their  souls  it  is:  a  cloud  will  rise, 
For  sure,  to  quench  the  ray  in  floods  of  rain  and  hail. 

The  sureliest  founded  hope,  the  sagest  enterprise, 
Nothing  with  them  succeeds;  they  lose  themselves  at  sea. 
In  sight  of  land;  for  them  all  is  deceit  and  lies. 

The  eagle  on  their  heads,  by  Heaven's  assured  decree. 
Will  let  the  tortoise  fall  from  out  the  firmament; 
For  they  to  perish  doomed  are  ineluctably. 

Or,  if  the  eagle  fail,  from  off  its  pediment 

Some  statue  old,  without  earthquake,  none  knowing  why, 

Falling,  the  wretched  wights  will  crush  incontinent. 

The  heart  of  their  own  choice  its  trothplight  doth  deny; 
Bitten  by  their  dog,  they  catch  his  madness  from  the  beast ; 
The  friend  in  whom  they  trust  their  lives  away  will  lie. 

Born  in  the  West,  they  go  to  drown  them  in  the  East; 
From  one  to  t'other  pole,  upon  their  death  they  run; 
They  might  have  spared  themselves  the  journey,  at  the  least. 

How  hard  soe'er  it  be,  their  doom  they  cannot  shun. 
Who  shall  his  fate  gainsay?  The  arm  of  Hercules 
Were  barely  strong  enough,  indeed,  for  such  an  one. 
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A  death  ridiculous,  after  a  life's  unease; 

After  th'uneasy  bed,  a  grave  without  repose, 

Hard  by  a  highway,  where  the  commons  flock  like  bees. 

They  fall;  a  hero's  death  they  die  and  no  one  knows; 
And  some  ambitious  rogue,  to  add  to  his  own  height, 
Unblushing,  on  their  bones  his  pedestal  doth  pose. 

Fate,  from  its  throne  of  brass  that  views  them  with  despite 
And  raillery,  imbibes  their  sponge  with  bitter  gall 
And  with  its  pincers  them  Necessity  doth  bite. 

Each  bush  provides  a  barb,  their  flesh  to  rend  and  maul; 
Each  way  fair-seeming  hides  a  pitfall  for  their  feet; 
And  chains  of  flowers  for  them  are  chains  of  iron  all. 

If  thunder  fall,  on  them  'twill,  midst  a  thousand,  beat: 
For  them  the  blank  blind  night  would  seem  to  put  on  eyes ; 
All  bullets  to  their  hearts,  as  if  foreordered,  fleet. 

The  black  tomb  vomits  up  their  corpses,  phantom-wise: 
For  scapegoat,  whilst  alive,  they've  served  both  bond  and  free ; 
And  dead,  they  from  the  earth  are  banished  and  the  skies. 

This  record  sinister  is  your  own  history, 

O  my  heart !  O  my  soul !  Nay,  yours,  ah  wellaway ! 

Yours  is  more  sinister  and  blacker  yet,  may  be. 

A  simple  story  'tis,  wherein  no  high  array 

Of  great  events  one  finds  and  no  dramatic  woes. 

No  pain  that  sings  aloud  and  makes  a  great  affray. 

A  few  poor  common  threads  its  warp  and  weft  compose; 
And  yet  more  sombre  'tis  and  woefuller  to  view 
Than  many  a  tragic  tale,  that  ends  with  dagger-blows. 
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Why,  then,  will  everything,  since  nothing  willeth  you? 
Why  wish  to  live,  when  die  needs  must  you  soon  or  late, 
You  who  believe  and  hope  in  nothing,  old  or  new? 

You,  whom  no  loves,  no  joys,  no  wines  intoxicate, 

Despairing  brothers,  you  should  ready  be  to  go 

Down  to  the  nothingness,  where  I  shall  follow  straight. 

Cool  shadows  and  soft  beds  are  in  the  realms  below; 
Death's  brother  Sleep  can  give  no  rest  as  his  so  deep; 
Poppies  must  jealous  be  of  cypresses,  I  trow. 

I  Under  the  ashes,  flame  forspent,  for  ever  sleep ! 
Pride,  bow  thy  haughty  front  upon  the  knees  of  fear, 
Like  Scythian  slaves,  erect  a  trophy-beam  that  keep. 

I  Cease  a  rebellious  front  'gainst  jealous  Fate  to  rear; 
'In  Lethe's  sombre  flood  go  plunge  with  a  good  grace 
I  And  let  the  sexton  plant  the  last  nails  in  thy  bier. 

'  The  sand  of  the  highways  will  not  retain  thy  trace ; 
Echo  will  not  repeat  thy  song;  the  walls  discard 
The  shadow  that  thou  cast'st  on  their  impassive  face. 

Therein  to  grave  a  name,  thy  brass  is  passing  hard, 
O  Corinth,  and  too  oft,  Carrara  cold  and  white. 
Against  thy  marble  pure  the  chisel's  edge  is  marred. 

With  unaccustomed  luck  must  genius  rare  unite 

A  monument  to  build,  uplifted  to  the  skies; 

And  Fate  the  double  gift  doth  grudge  to  any  wight. 

Yea,  and  the  poet's  like  the  lover:  on  like  wise, 
Some  high  ideal  love  within  their  hearts  have  they, 
Some  darling  dream  caressed  with  chaste  and  jealous  eyes; 
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Philosopher's  stone,  El  Dorado  far  away, 
Which  they  for  ever  seek  and  nevermore  attain, 
A  planet  tyrannous,  a  star  of  fatal  ray. 

The  star  before  them  flees;  they  follow  still  in  vain; 
And  when  the  morning  comes,  the  light  which  they  ensue, 
When  they  on  it  would  seize,  is  lost  in  a  moraine. 

A  goodly  thing  it  is  and  envy-worth,  'tis  true, 

To  find  one's  darling  dream  amiddleward  one's  way, 

One's  life's  desire,  indeed,  within  one's  grasp  to  view. 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  see,  at  break  of  newborn  day, 

The  kisses  of  the  sun  upon  the  colonnades. 

The  palace  roofs  and  walls,  that  night-time  did  array ! 

Fair  when  a  diver  'tis,  as  in  the  ballads,  wades 

Into  the  briny  gulf,  to  seek  the  golden  bowl, 

And  fares  triumphantly  athwart  the  emerald  glades. 

A  goodly  thing  it  is  to  come  upon  one's  goal, 

One's  lifelong  wished-for  fair,  one's  new  world  to  have  found. 

And  from  the  niggard  earth  the  treasure  to  cajole. 

From  out  one's  own  heart-deeps,  from  out  one's  soul  profound 
To  cause  one's  passion  flame  and  one's  idea  shine. 
To  be  the  bird  that  sings,  the  thunders  that  resound; 

With  happy  effort  dream  and  action  to  combine. 
To  love  and  to  be  loved,  to  win  whene'er  we  play. 
And  eke  a  throne  to  one's  ambition  to  assign; 

Foi tune's  revolving  wheel  at  will  to  hold  and  stay. 
To  feel  some  royal  kiss  upon  one's  cheek  by  night 
Hang  trembling,  like  a  moth  upon  the  flowered  spray. 
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Few  such  there  be  in  this  our  age  of  wandelight; 
Polycrates  himself  to  day  his  ring  might  save; 
No  insolent  good  luck  misfortune  doth  invite. 

;  The  waters  on  us  gain  and  step  by  step,  the  wave, 
Mounting  the  winding  stairs  that  to  our  castles  lead. 
Blends  with  our  festive  strains  its  murmurs  vague  and  grave. 

In  the  mute  temple-aisles,  deserted  in  their  need. 
The  mad  despairful  saints  with  frenzied  fingers  tear 
The  halos  from  their  heads,  renouncing  God  and  creed. 

The  desolated  sun,  bowing  his  golden  hair, 
Weeps  tears  of  blood  upon  the  universe  below ; 
Farewell  unto  the  earth  the  angels  bid  fore'er. 

Nought  shall  be  saved,  nor  man  nor  beast ;  the  waters'  flow 
Shall  cover  all,  field,  town,  tower,  mountain,  hamlet,  plain; 
For  vengeance  cometh,  sure,  albeit  lame  and  slow. 

The  vulture  shall  its  wings  wear  in  the  grey  inane 
Nor  find  whereon  to  build  anew  his  nesting-stead; 
The  world  a  score  of  times  he  compass  shall  in  vain ; 

Then  shall  the  waters  lone  engulph  him;  o'er  his  head, 
A  ring  shall  widening  go  until  its  force  be  spent; 
And  for  this  sorry  world  withal  shall  all  be  said. 

There  shall  be  nothing  saved,  no,  not  the  innocent: 
Nay,  this  time  it  shall  be  a  flood  without  an  ark: 
The  waters  shall  of  tears  and  blood  of  men  be  blent. 

No  more  Mount  Ararat,  whereon  shall  disembark, 

"  Out  of  the  ship  that  holds  the  future  in  its  womb, 

The  coming  Adams  three  and  the  great  patriarch. 
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Hear  you  not  in  the  air  the  cracks  of  coming  doom  ? 
Old  Atlas,  wearied  out,  his  shoulder  doth  withdraw 
From  the  entablature  of  yonder  heavens  of  gloom. 

The  world-all's  axle-tree  goes  bending  like  a  straw; 
The  drunken  earth  hath  lost  its  pathway  in  the  skies; 
The  magnet  hath  forgot  the  pole  that  was  its  law. 

Christ  with  the  sponge  of  gall  wets,  on  sardonic  wise, 
The  parched  lips  of  the  world  in  the  death-agony; 
And  God  a  cruel  laugh  laughs  from  His  Paradise.      J 

When  shall  our  suff'rance  past,  our  passion  ended  be? 
From  out  our  wounded  sides  blood,  blent  with  water,  flows 
And  down  our  jaundiced  cheeks  the  bloodsweat  trickles  free. 

Enough  !  Enough  !  O'ermuch  we  suffered  have,  God  knows ! 
Lord,  from  our  lips  this  cup  avert!  It  doth  suffice. 
Pledged  not  Thy  Son  himself  for  ransom  of  our  woes? 

Nay,  Christ  can  nought;  Fate  must,  at  whatsoever  price. 
Accomplished  be.  To  save  the  world-all  old,  we  need 
New  Gods;  the  priest  demands  another  sacrifice. 

For  nigh  two  thousand  years  by-past  the  Lamb  they  bleed: 
He's  dead,  in  fine,  and  now  his  veins,  exhausted  grown, 
Yield  not  enough  of  blood  the  knife  with  red  to  bead. 

The  God  will  not  appear;  the  Church  is  overthrown. 


THEBAIS. 

My  best-beloved  dream,  dearest  and  most  caressed, 
The  only  one  that  smiles  still  to  my  heart  oppressed, 
Within  some  hermitage  it  is  to  live  enmewed, 
In  some  unreachable  and  awsome  solitude; 
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In  some  sierra  wild,  out  yonder,  far  away. 

Where  never  human  voice  hath  stirred  the  silence  aye; 

Among  the  pinewoods  deep,  among  the  sombre  fells, 

Where  never  even  comes  the  distant  sound  of  bells; 

In  some  Thebais  wild,  some  solitude  unique, 

Such  as  the  saints  for  their  austerities  did  seek; 

Under  the  grotto  where  St.  Jerome's  lion  roared ; 

Ah,  thither  would  I  go,  to  breathe  thy  balmy  hoard 

And  drink  the  dews  that  pearl  within  thine  open  cup, 

Flower  frail  and  chaste,  that  in  the  desert  growest  up 

From  the  sepulchral  clefts  where  tombed  our  dead  hopes  are ! 

The  door  of  this  my  heart  unpeopled  I  should  bar 

And  there  on  guard  I'd  stand,  so  no  rememorance 

From  the  waste  world  of  men  should  enter  there  by  chance. 

Yea,  from  my  memory  out  I'd  blot  my  very  name: 

Of  all  those  hollow  words,  Love,  Glory,  Learning,  Fame, 

Whereof  my  flowering  soul  did  in  my  Spring  delight 

To  dream,  I'd  make  a  bed  to  sleep  upon  a-night. 

For  I  know  now  what  worth,  what  manner  smoke  is  this 

That  fame  projects  above  nonentity's  abyss. 

With  searching  eyes  I've  looked  on  science  and  on  art 

And  falsehood  have  them  found  and  hazard,  all  and  part: 

Upon  a  balance-pan  of  cobweb  did  I  lay 

The  love  I've  vowed  and  had  upon  my  worldly  way 

And  in  the  other  scale  two  grains  of  cinnabar. 

Wherewith  the  butterflies'  frail  wings  enamelled  are; 

And  in  the  balance  Love  I  found  the  lightlier  weighed. 

Receive,  then,  in  thine  arms,  sweet  Somnolence,  white  maid, 

Moon-pallid  virgin  thou.  Death's  sister  twin  and  mate, 

Receive  a  battered  wretch,  wrecked  by  the  storms  of  Fate. 

Hear  an  unhappy  one,  that  unto  thee  doth  sue; 

Upon  his  sleepless  brows  thy  scentless  poppies  strew: 

Spread  over  him  the  skirt  of  thy  vast  cloak  of  night 

And  with  thy  fingers  close  his  eyes,  that  shun  the  light. 

And  you,  ye  desert  sprites,  what  while  he  slumbers  here, 

Silence  upon  the  winds  impose  and  block  his  ear. 

So  that  the  sound  may  not  unto  his  senses  come 
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Of  the  down-crumbling  age  nor  of  the  threatening  hum, 
Which,  on  the  way  toward  its  goal,  beneath  Fate's  goad, 
Humanity  doth  make  upon  Time's  highway  road. 

I'm  weary  of  my  life  and  yet  would  fain  not  die ; 
My  feet  can  neither  walk  nor  run,  so  tired  am  I; 
My  heels  are  worn,  this  route  with  compassing  about, 
That  leadeth  back  and  forth  from  science  still  to  doubt. 
Enough,  "Ay,  there's  the  rub!"  unto  myself  I've  said. 

Go,  wretched  dreamer,  go!  Unto  thy  problem  dread 
A  satisfactory  solution  seek  and  clear, 
What  while  Ophelia  saith  to  thee,  "I  love  thee  dear!" 
Fare,  good  my  Danish  prince,  with  crossed  arms,  up  and  down, 
Head  sunken  on  thy  breast  and  eyebrows  still  a-frown: 
Across  the  stage  with  slow  and  pensive  paces  traipse. 
Paler  to  see  than  are  the  alabaster  shapes. 
That  mourn  the  live  upon  the  tombstones  of  the  dead; 
In  sterile  efforts  waste  thy  strength  and  manlihead; 
And  thou  shalt  come,  as  in  Ophelia  thou  hast  seen. 
But  to  brute  apathy  or  unto  madness  e'en. 
To  this  degree,  alas!  it  is  that  I  am  come: 
I  feel  my  genius  fail  beneath  me,  stricken  numb: 
I  live  no  more;  I  am  a  lamp  without  a  light: 
My  body  is,  in  truth,  the  coffin  of  my  spright. 

No  more  to  think,  no  more  to  love,  no  more  to  hate; 
If  in  some  nook  of  soul  a  wish  should  germinate, 
Relentlessly  to  clip  its  dove-like  wings  new  grown; 
Like  to  the  dead  to  be,  beneath  the  funeral  stone; 
As  'twere  an  opiate  draught,  in  silence  motionless, 
To  savour,  at  one's  ease,  the  drink  of  nothingness; 
This,  this  is  my  desire:  so  wearied  out  am  I 
With  having  tried  to  climb  this  steep  abrupt  and  high, 
Mysterious  Brocken-Alp,  whereas  new  summits  rear 
Their  sudden  heads  from  out  new  plateaux  far  and  near 
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And  from  whose  highest  peaks  one  sees  but,  look  who  may, 
The  spirit  of  vertigo  upon  th'abysses  stray. 

This,  then,  is  why  I  sit  upon  the  ditch's  side. 
More  broken,  disabused  of  all,  more  stupefied 
Than  any  beggar-wight,  whom  to  the  garden-port 
The  mastiffs  of  the  house  with  snarls  and  growls  escort. 
Why,  like  a  little  child,  with  wanderings  and  sighs 
Forworn,  I  crave  to  sleep  and  never  to  arise; 
In  nothingness  I  wish  my  being  to  renew, 
Myself  no  more  to  know,  to  bid  myself  adieu. 
And  in  my  winding-sheet  of  sheer  oblivion  rolled, 
Enveloped  to  abide,  a  cloak  without  a  fold. 

A  cavern  would  I  choose,  within  a  mountain  hewn, 
Upon  a  steep  hillside,  high,  rugged,  stone-bestrewn, 
Such  as  in  days  bygone  Salvator  Rosa  drew, 
A  place,  which,  since  Time  was,  no  human  footstep  knew; 
Under  a  livid  sky,  with  tawny  clouds  beseen, 
A  mangy  soil,  thin-sown  with  half-denuded  treen, 
With  an  horizon,  dull,  down-frowning,  like  a  pall. 
That  hems  on  every  side  the  prospect  with  its  wall; 
And  in  the  withered  reeds,  beside  a  sullen  stream, 
A  meagre  heron  perched,  upon  one  leg  a-dream. 
Above  the  cave,  a  pine,  like  to  some  phantom  drear, 
With  black-veiled  arms  outstretched  above  a  funeral  bier. 
Should  spread  its  meagre  boughs;  and  from  the  cavern's  crown 
A  thread  of  water  thin,  drop  by  drop  dripping  down. 
Should  measure,  with  its  fall's  unintermitting  chime. 
The  ebb  and  flow  that  throbs  within  the  heart  of  Time. 
Like  Niobe  of  old,  that  on  the  rock  did  weep, 
Until  the  ivy's  roots  into  my  flesh  strike  deep. 
Therein  I  would  abide,  my  chin  upon  my  knees, 
Bowed  more  than  ever  were,  beneath  a  frontal  frieze, 
The  Atlases,  that  crouch  with  marble  sinews  numb. 
There  should  my  feet  take  root  and  I  a  tree  become; 
The  fawns  by  me  should  crop  the  grass  without  affright 
And  on  my  stirless  arms  the  howlets  roost  by  night. 
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This  than  a  convent  were  more  fitting  far  for  me; 
A  harbour  over-near  the  world's  a  monast'ry. 
Too  much  of  water  draws  my  bark  to  enter  there; 
I  risk  to  touch  the  ground  and  so  my  keel  to  tear. 
Nay,  though  my  ship  should  sink  and  founder  with  its  load, 
Far  liefer  would  I  sail  the  waters  deep  and  broad. 
For  fishing  boats  the  creek  beyond  the  wind's  control; 
The  convent  for  the  mere  shipwrecked  ones  of  the  soul; 
Profoundest  solitude,  with  wings  about  me  furled, 
Within,  without,  for  me ! 

A  convent  is  a  world; 
One  thinks,  one  dreams,  believes,  one  prays  there  on  one's 
Death  but  the  threshold  is  of  other  lives :  one  sees    [knees : 
Angelic  forms,  that  pass  the  cloistered  aisles  along; 
The  bells  intone  for  you  their  melancholy  song. 
The  Virgin  on  you  smiles;  Child  Jesus  from  his  bed 
Stretches  his  little  arms  to  you;  and  overhead, 
Above  your  bended  brows,  in  rosy  companies. 
The  Cherubim  of  heaven  fly  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 
All  hope  you  are,  all  faith,  all  joyance  and  all  love; 
Each  day  another  step  you  mount  tow'rd  heav'n  above: 
Ineffable  delights  and  holy  ecstasies 
Brim  your  enbalsamed  hearts,  like  heavenly  chalices; 
You  walk  encompassed  round  with  pure  celestial  rays; 
Your  feet  leave  tracks  of  light  behind  you  in  the  ways. 

Voluptuaries  of  faith,  o  cloistered  sybarites, 
Who  spend  your  stirless  lives  in  watching,  days  and  nights, 
Flower,  in  the  garden-close  of  rapt  mysticity. 
The  silver  lily-bells  of  stainless  purity, 
True  libertines  of  heaven,  Sardanapaluses 
Devout,  you,  hoary  monks,  and  you,  pale  novices, 
O  cinder-covered  fires,  o  thurifers  untold, 
Don  Juan  never  felt,  beneath  his  roofs  of  gold. 
Voluptuous  ecstasies  with  yours  comparable. 
By  yours,  what  pleasures  are  our  pleasures,  sooth  to  tell? 
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What  lover,  at  the  age  when  every  eye  is  bright, 

In  all  the  ecstasies  of  his  first-known  love-night, 

E'er  heaved  such  sighs  profound  and  full  of  amorous  heat 

Or  with  such  ardour  kissed  the  fairest  woman's  feet 

As,  in  your  pious  trance,  ye  kiss  the  feet  of  wood 

Of  th'irresponsive  corpse  extended  on  the  Rood? 

What  blossomed  mouth,  what  lips  ambrosial  of  a  bride 

Were  worth  the  mouth  that  gapes  upon  its  livid  side? 

Our  wine  is  gross  and  mean:  for  you,  in  lieu  of  wine, 

In  chalices  of  gold  there  flows  the  blood  Divine. 

Our  lips  upon  the  sills  of  courtezans  we  wear; 

But  you,  your  loves  are  saints  diaphanously  fair. 

With  painted  window  hues  that  deck  themselves  for  you 

And  on  your  shaven  heads,  the  fretted  arches  through, 

The  borders  of  their  robes  of  gauze  let  flutter.  We 

But  drunkenness  possess,  where  you  have  ecstasy. 

Our  satisfactions  last  but  for  a  little  day; 

But  yours,  by  far  more  keen,  are  bound  to  last  for  aye. 

Wise  reckoners,  for  an  hour  upon  the  earth  abjured, 

Where  none  more  than  a  day,  since  Time  began,  endured. 

You  purchase  for  yourselves  heav'n  and  eternity. 

Despite  thy  rigid  rule  and  thine  austerity, 

O  Ranee  '  lean  and  brown,  thine  inmates  taciturn 

Open  their  blossomed  hearts  to  love,  like  flowers  nccturn. 

A  grinning  skuU,  for  us  without  a  thing  of  dread, 

With  the  most  lovesome  smile  looks  down  upon  their  head. 

Their  graves  they  daily  delve  within  the  kirkyard  drear; 

They  fast  and  have  no  bed  to  couch  in  but  a  bier: 

But  they  feel  throb,  beneath  their  winding-sheets  of  white, 

A  heart  that  burns  with  chaste  celestial  delight. 

In  the  resurgent  sea  of  joy  themselves  they  lave 

And  their  soul  thrills  and  bends  beneath  th'ecstatic  wave, 

Even  as  a  blossom  bends  beneath  a  drop  of  dew. 

Their  lot  right  envy-worth  and  goodly  is;  but  few. 

Ah,  passing  few,  in  this  our  unbelieving  day, 

>    Armand  de  Ranee,  the  founder  of  the  Trappist  Order. 
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Are  those  who  make  their  souls  a  lamp  that  burns  alway 

And  who  can  still,  what  while  the  wounds  of  Christ  they  kiss 

Believe  that  all  hath  been,  even  as  it  written  is. 

Nay,  some  have  not  the  gift  of  pious  tears;  they  fight, 

Unweaponed  for  the  war,  and  watch  without  a  light : 

Unfortunates,  alas !  there  be  that  cannot  pray. 

Whose  voice,  when  they  would  cry  for  succour,  dies  away. 

All  cannot  bathe  them  in  the  waters  of  the  Lord; 

All  have  not  the  same  share  in  the  celestial  board. 

Of  these  am  I  and  like  St.  Thomas,  on  the  spot 

Except  my  finger  place  I  may,  believe  it  not. 

So  would  I  choose  me  out  a  cavern  for  retreat. 
Far  in  some  desert  lands  untracked  by  human  feet, 
Whereas  the  laughter  of  the  happy  is  not  heard 
Nor  yet  the  vernal  song  of  any  amorous  bird; 
The  cavern  of  a  wolf,  with  hunger  worn  or  years; 
For  each  ray  wounds  my  eye,  each  sound  offends  my  ears: 
All  that  which  pulses,  throbs  or  sings  mispleases  me 
And  I  hate  men  as  much  (or  more,  if  that  may  be,) 
As  doth  the  buffalo,  whose  nostrils  pierced  have  been. 
Of  all  the  sentiments,  that  went  to  wrack  and  teen. 
When  my  soul's  temple  fell  in  ruins,  pillars  twain 
Of  triple  brass  alone,  disgust  and  hate,  remain. 
Yet  scarcely  have  I  run  the  third  part  of  my  round 
Of  life ;  my  head  as  yet  of  hair  is  not  discrowned ; 
Of  all  my  sheaf  I've  spent  at  most  a  score  of  ears. 
Can  yet  behind  me  see  the  cradle  of  my  years. 
But  grief  and  bitter  care  have  with  their  talons  rough 
Upon  my  youthful  brows  dug  furrows  deep  enough 
A  sepulchre  for  each  illusion  to  provide; 
And  so  forlorn  of  faith  and  passion  I  abide. 
Desirous  yet  of  life  and  yet  to  live  inapt. 
The  book's  end  knowing,  eyes  once  on  the  first  word  clapt. 

Thus  is  it  with  the  youth  of  this  our  century: 
Their  mothers  made  them  in  a  moment  of  ennui; 
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And  whoso  seeth  them  by  men  threescore  years  old 
Them  for  the  sires,  instead  of  for  the  sons,  would  hold. 
They  come  into  the  world  with  hair  already  grey. 
Like  frail  and  stunted  shrubs,  that  from  the  end  of  May 
Their  withered  leaves  rain  down  upon  the  forest  floors: 
They  wither  in  the  wind  and  go  before  their  doors 
Warm  them,  with  their  grandsires,  on  the  sun-heated  stone. 
Nay,  of  the  young  and  old,  certes,  the  most  alone 
Upon  the  world's  highway,  the  least  accompanied, 
Alas!  the  youngUng  is,  with  fair  or  dark-haired  head, 
And  not  the  man  whose  crown  is  white  with  age's  snows : 
And  he  whose  vessel  still  most  lightly  freighted  goes 
With  hope  and  love  and  faith,  ballast  divine,  away 
Whereof  one  throws  some  part  on  every  stormy  day, 
The  greybeard  it  is  not,  whose  ship,  no  longer  strong, 
Must  shattered  on  the  rock  of  the  tomb  be  ere  long. 
Decrepit  is  the  world  and  paralytic  grows; 
Whilst,  Nature  at  death's  door,  the  critic  spectre  goes 
Seeking  beneath  the  heav'n  some  new  thing  to  deny. 
What,  then,  awaitest  thou,  o  Judgment-trumpet?  Why, 
Why,  then,  forbearest  thou.  Archangel  thunder-crowned. 
Thou  that  foreordered  art  the  world's  last  post  to  sound? 
And  thou,  hour-glass   of  Time,  God  holdeth  in  His  hand. 
When,  then,  wilt  thou  let  fall  thy  final  grain  of  sand  ? 


THE  CAGE-BIRD. 

This  many  a  dreary  day,  poor  bird,  thou  weariest  thee, 
Interminable  rain  unceasingly  to  see 
Hatching  with  threads  of  grey  a  dark  and  misty  sky 
And  pointed  roofs,  in  clouds  of  smoke  that  steeping  lie, 
Unto  the  sullen  sighs  set  of  the  wintry  gale, 
That  goeth  chasing  still  the  storm  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
No  heart  thou  hast  to  sing;  but,  once  the  vernal  days 
Come  with  their  sun  of  gold  and  its  alchymic  rays. 
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That  with  a  glance  the  sky's  enamel  azure  stain, 
That  bring  from  oversea  the  swallows  back  again 
And  o'er  the  woods  re-cast  their  robes  of  velvet  sheer, 
Then  shalt  thou  have  again  thy  voice  and  songful  cheer. 
And  if,  still  holding  fast  thy  stern  regretful  mood, 
Thou  pine  after  the  deep  and  solitary  wood, 
The  highway  elm,  the  rocks,  the  coppices  that  hold 
The  nests,  the  harvest-plain  bedecked  with  Autumn-gold, 
The  river  and  the  lake,  with  its  transparent  tides. 
Whereon  the  scented  breeze  makes  ripples,  as  it  glides. 
Unto  thine  impulse  glad  I  will  abandon  thee. 
Natheless,  the  self-same  lot,  both  thou  and  I,  share  we: 
My  soul  is  like  thine  own;  of  this  its  mortal  cage 
It  wearieth,  alack !  and  at  the  bars  doth  rage. 
The  ocean  of  the  skies  it  fain  at  will  would  wing. 
Itself  an  angel,  some  Ithuriel  following. 
Intoxicate  with  light,  infinity  and  love 
Be  and  mount  up  in  fine  to  the  First  Cause  above. 
But,  o  ye  Gods,  what  hand  its  prison  shall  unbar? 
What  hand  unto  its  flight  unlock  th'horizons  far? 


LANDSCAPE. 

No  leaf  that  stirs  its  head; 

No  bird  that  sings,  not  one 
Whiles  on  the  sky-line  red 

The  flitting  lightnings  run : 

On  one  side  briars  rare 
And  furrows  half  a-flow. 

Gray  streaks  of  palings  bare 
And  willows  bending  low: 
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In  yonder  field,  that  ends 
A  wide  ditch  all  a-flood, 

An  ancient  crone  who  bends 
Beneath  a  load  of  wood : 


And  then  the  road,  that  dips 
Into  the  hillside  blue 

And  fares  in  winding  strips, 
A  ribbon  like  unto. 


PARIS. 

When  he  the  sun  himself  from  clouds  sees  disengage, 
With  broad  resplendent  rays  illumining  his  cage 
And  in  the  vasty  halls  of  the  coerulean  plain 
Shaking  on  lion  wise  his  mighty  golden  mane, 
Th'imprisoned  eagle  beats  upon  the  iron  bars 
With  his  strong  wings,  until  himself  be  frees  or  mars. 

So  with  ray  soul:  in  this  my  body  prisoned  tight, 
It  seeks  a  wider-spread  horizon  for  its  flight. 
When  holy  poesy,  fresh  from  celestial  fires, 
Falls  on  it  from  on  high,  full  of  sublime  desires. 
Fain  would  it  rise  and  soar  up  to  the  heavens  clear, 
To  breathe  therein  at  large,  in  freedom  without  fear, 
Between  the  earth  and  God,  beyond  the  azure  zone, 
Beyond  the  range  of  clouds,  in  regions  yet  unknown, 
Within  the  ether  pure,  the  virgin  ether,  ne'er 
By  human  breath  defiled,  where  only  angels  fare. 
For  it  of  air  doth  lack  in  this  base  world,  wherein 
A  sick  society,  with  bones  gangrened  by  sin 
And  painted  cheeks,  that  is  to  ruin  like  to  fall, 
Constrains  it  ever)rwise  in  its  unholy  thrall. 
That  which  behoveth  it  were  snow-capped  mountain-fells, 
Vast  alpine  table-lands,  gigantic  thrones  where  dwells. 
Having  for  stepping-stones  amaze  and  wondering. 
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The  silent  majesty  of  the  Eternal  King. 
Behoveth  it  the  voice  of  thunders  rolling  loud, 
With  murmurs  sullen  as  the  rumour  of  the  crowd, 
The  torrent,  that  among  the  rocks  doth  foam  and  hiss, 
That  writheth,  fiendlike,  in  the  bottomless  abyss, 
So  that  a  league  away  one  hears  its  bellowing. 
Behoveth  it  a-nights  the  moon  a-travelling, 
Not  o'er  the  angled  roofs,  but  in  the  blue  o'erhead, 
Above  the  pines,  their  arms  like  vultures'  wings  that  spread, 
Over  the  sharp-ribbed  peaks  and  castle-turrets  high. 
Their  slate-roofed  pinnacles  profiling  'gainst  the  sky. 
These  hath  it  not,  my  soul:  even  the  humble  cot. 
Upon  the  dear  hillside  low-builded,  hath  it  not. 
The  valley  deep  and  cool,  the  slender  poplar  trees. 
Whose  heaven-aspiring  heads  are  bowed  by  the  night  breeze. 
The  cottage  in  the  woods,  in  clouds  of  thin-spun  blue 
Breathing  its  thread  of  smoke  the  thickset  leafage  through. 
Whose  velvet-covered  roofs  upon  their  thatch  display 
Flowers  every  coming  Spring  and  pigeons  every  day; 
The  garden  with  its  well  and  its  festooning  vine. 
Where,  to  good  purpose  up  breaking  the  cabbage-line, 
A  rose-tree  flaunts  its  flowers,  to  one's  own  planting  due; 
Just  such  a  quiet  nook  as  old  Hobbema  drew. 
Whereas  the  whispering  sounds,  of  which  is  silence  made. 
Alone  the  dreamer's  peace  and  somnolence  invade; 
Not  even  this!  Instead,  the  myriad-sounded  town. 
Where  liker  nights  appear  the  days  in  fogs  that  drown, 
Where,  mid  the  blue-slate  roofs,  there  staggers  in  the  sky 
A  sun  as  dull  and  dead  as  any  drunkard's  eye. 
Upon  the  housetops,  all  with  chimneys  jagg'd,  in  sheets 
The  unrelenting  rain  at  every  season  beats: 
A  hot,  dust-coloured  smoke,  from  every  chimney-cowl 
Spouting  its  spiral  rings,  the  heavens  doth  befoul: 
The  houses,  yellow,  green  and  red,  or  black  as  tar, 
Maybe,  for  time,  most  like  to  Highland  tartans  are; 
The  churches  black  with  age,  that,  standing  by  the  way, 
Out  of  the  fog's  swart  heart  thrust  up  their  spires  of  gray 
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And  flying  buttresses,  inclined  on  such  a  wise 
That  fishes'  ribs  they  seem  unto  the  puzzled  eyes; 
And  then  the  folk,  that  swarm  and  jostle  in  the  streets, 
Where  scurvy  beggars  one  by  scented  dandies  meets; 
Grisettes  with  nimble  feet  and  eyes  that  smile  and  flash; 
Gilt  carriages,  that  through  the  crowds  like  lightning  dash; 
Carts,  waggons,  tumbrils,  cars,  like  vessels  on  the  tide, 
With  their  wheels  in  the  mire  opening  a  furrow  wide; 
Chaos  incredible,  an  ever-raging  flood; 
A  sea  of  men,  a-boil  with  mingled  gold  and  mud; 
Cauldron  of  damned  folk,  vast  tun,  where,  bubbling  loud, 
For  Death's  own  vintaging  ferments  a  foaming  crowd; 
Rags  open  to  the  light,  like  sieves,  wherethrough  the  wind, 
Blowing,  too  often  death  and  fever  leaves  behind; 
Silver  and  gold  brocade,  with  jewels  stiff  as  mail; 
Eyes  circled  round  with  black  and  faces  worn  and  pale; 
Workers,  dry  bread  unto  their  foreheads'  sweat  that  eat; 
Idlers,  whose  hands  upon  their  well-filled  stomachs  meet; 
Constant  antithesis,  contrast  that  dureth  still, 
Paris,  "the  Good  Town"  hight,  but  rather  say,  "the  111"; 
Gnashing  of  teeth  and  groans,  feasts,  music,  foul  and  fair ;  — 
—  And  natheless,  poet,  ay,  and  painter,  I  live  there. 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 

Of  all  the  splendid  Summer's  sheaf. 
Of  all  that  in  the  woodlands  stirred, 

There's  nothing  left  but  one  last  leaf, 
But  one  last  leaf  and  one  last  bird. 

But  one  poor  love  is  left  behind. 
In  this  sad  soul  of  mine  to  sing; 

And  that  the  roaring  Autumn  wind 
Forbiddeth  me  from  hearkening. 
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The  bird  flies  off;  the  leaf  falls  down; 

The  love  is  quenched  in  Winter's  gloom; 
Come,  little  bird,  when  the  leaves  brown 

Are  green  again,  sing  on  my  tomb. 


THE  SERPENT'S  HOLE. 

Against  the  wall-foot,  where  the  sunshine  lies, 
My  dull  old  blood  to  warm  with  Summer's  boon, 

With  dogs  and  beggars,  lazzarone-wise, 
I  crawl  to  stretch  me  at  the  hour  of  noon. 

There  without  vision  I  abide  or  thought, 
A  spendthrift  like,  reduced  to  his  last  plack. 

Before  my  life,  three-fourths  to  nothing  brought. 
Already  old,  nor  having  lived,  alack ! 

I  care  for  nought,  since  nought  for  me  doth  care; 

My  worn-out  soul  my  body  lean  hath  fled; 
The  tomb  of  mine  own  self  in  me  I  bear 

And  deader  am  than  many  of  the  dead. 

Then,  when  the  clouds  have  swallowed  in  their  maw 
The  sun's  last  rays,  I  drag  me  to  my  lair 

And  cold  as  any  serpent,  I  withdraw 
Into  the  deeps  of  my  unknown  despair. 


DISDAIN. 

Great  pity  taketh  me,  when  I  think,  night  or  day, 
Upon  that  terrible  ambition,  which  doth  prey 
Upon  our  souls,  the  wish  to  glorify  our  name 
O'er  all,  to  let  none  else  o'ertop  us  in  renown, 
To  wear,  whilst  yet  alive,  the  nimbus  and  the  crown 
And  great  as  Goethe's  self  or  Byron  be  of  fame. 
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This  is  the  killing  care,  allwheres  and  everywhen, 
That,  in  our  evil  time,  for  us  austere  }'oung  men, 
Hollows  our  eyes  and  turns  our  ruddy  skins  to  grey; 
The  passion  of  the  Fair  possesses  and  torments 
Our  souls,  and  issueless,  the  sap  in  us  ferments; 
Few  only  will  grow  old  of  those  of  our  to-day. 


Of  all  these  younglings  frail,  their  mother's  terror,  who 
Exhaust  themselves  in  vain,  chimaeras  to  pursue, 
How  many  an  one  is  dead !  How  many  yet  will  die ! 
How  many.  Glory,  —  thou  cold  statue  whom  love  we 
And  whose  love  slays  us,  —  have,  in  th'hour  of  victory. 
Pale,  on  thy  shoulder  bowed,  exhaled  their  dying  sigh! 

To  seek  and  not  to  find,  upon  a  book  to  sweat. 
To  work  and  happiness  and  life  itself  forget. 
To  have  no  hour  to  lie  and  slumber  in  the  sun 
Nor  wander  in  the  woods,  unheeding  How  or  Why, 
Over  a  moment  spent  in  pleasantness  to  sigh 
And  let  one's  rosy  Spring  to  waste  unheeded  run ! 

One's  soul  to  all  the  winds  to  cast,  unknowing  when 
From  out  the  furrow's  tomb  the  grain  will  rise  again 
Or  if  the  summer  sun  shall  ever  gild  the  wheat, 
To  do  as  greybeards  do,  who  go  a-planting  trees 
And  heaping  treasures  up  within  their  granaries. 
Uncareful  of  the  tomb  that  gapes  before  their  feet ! 

Yet  but  one  life  in  this  our  world  hath  any  wight; 
Yet  in  the  grave  there  is  unfathomable  night: 
A  slumber  long  it  is;  nor  moon  nor  sun;  the  bed 
Is  cold  and  hard;  the  earth  soaks  up  men's  sobs  and  tears 
And  not  one  may  avail  to  reach  our  eyes  and  ears 
Athwart  the  winding-sheet  and  through  the  coffin's  lead. 
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God  whelmeth  us  with  good;  to  all  men,  high  and  base, 
Our  mother  Nature  shows  a  loving,  smiHng  face; 
The  spectacle  of  heaven  is  admirable  still; 
The  night  above  our  heads  hath  splendours  without  peer; 
The  fragrant  breezes  sing  and  carol  in  our  ear; 
Life  sweet  is,  and  to  live  behoveth  us  but  will. 

Why,  then,  not  will  to  live  ?  Why  not  ?  That  men  may  say, 
Whenas  you  pass,  "  'Tis  he !"  That  you  may  couch  some  day 
Beside  worm-eaten  kings,  within  some  chapel's  span, 
St.  Denis,  Westminster,  beneath  some  blackened  stone. 
None  mourning  you,  except  some  marble  angel  lone 
And  this  memorial  writ,  "Here  lieth  a  great  man !" 


BARCAROLLE. 

Harkye,  my  fairest  fair, 
Say,  whither  wilt  thou  go? 

The  sail  flaps  in  the  air; 
The  breeze  is  on  the  blow. 

The  oars  of  ivory. 
The  sails  of  sendal  be. 

Helm  gold  without  alloy. 
An  orange  ballasting. 
For  flag  an  angel's  wing, 

A  seraph  cabin-boy. 

Shall  it  the  Baltic  be 
Or  the  Pacific  sea 

Or  Java's  island-bower  ? 
Shall  we  to  Norway  fare. 
To  cull  the  snowflake  there 

Or  the  Asoka  flower? 
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Quoth  she,  "Nay,  waft  me  o'er 
"Unto  the  faithful  shore, 

"Whereas  one  loves  fore'er." 
Alas!  my  sweet,  that  strand 
Unknown  is  in  Love's  land: 

There  is  no  sailing  there. 

THE  DYING  DAY. 

The  day  was  dying;  a  pale  cloud  let, 
Down  drooping  languid  from  heaven's  height, 
The  wandering  rivulet's  ripples  wet 

The  trailing  fringe  of  its  garment  white. 

The  night  came  darkling,  the  night  serene, 
Mourning  the  death  of  her  brother  Day; 

Each  star  its  homage  to  her,  the  queen, 
In  golden  garniture,  came  to  pay. 

One  heard,  in  the  stillness,  the  ringdove's  note. 
The  cradled  little  ones'  dreaming  words; 

A  flutter  of  wings  on  the  air  did  float, 
A  sound  as  it  were  of  invisible  birds. 

The  heavens  whispered  to  earth  below; 

They  murmured  many  a  mystic  word; 
They  spoke  in  Hebrew  of  long  ago; 

And  nothing  of  all  but  "God!"  I  heard. 


A  PARIS  SUNSET. 

As  o'er  the  Tournelle  bridge  I  passed  the  other  day. 
At  eventide,  I  stopped  a  moment  on  my  way, 
To  see  the  sun  go  down  in  rear  of  Notre  Dame. 
A  great  resplendent  cloud  upon  the  horizon's  flame, 
Like  to  a  giant  bird,  about  to  soar,  from  side 
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To  side  of  heav'n  its  wings  of  gold  spread  far  and  wide ; 
And  'twas  a  blaze  of  light  to  make  one's  eyelids  close. 
The  towers  with  lacework  crowned  of  stone,  the  porticoes, 
The  flag  blown  by  the  wind,  the  spires  whose  gracile  lines 
Soared  up  into  the  sky,  like  giant  forest  pines. 
The  fretted  gables,  tipped  with  angels,  range  on  range, 
With  bodies  strait  and  long  and  faces  fair  and  strange, 
Stood  black  against  the  blaze.  The  Archiepiscopate,  * 
Like  a  child  couched  against  its  mother's  feet,  await, 
Showed  at  the  church's  base,  whose  giant  shadow  dim 
Encompassed  it  about,  mysterious  and  grim. 
Far  on  the  quay,  a  ray  a  house's  window-panes 
Lit  up.  The  air  was  mild:  against  the  bridge's  chains 
The  wandering  water  lapped,  soft-plaining,  and  the  tide 
The  burgh's  reflection  rocked  and  swayed  from  side  to  side; 
Whilst  I,  I  stood  and  looked  and  looked  and  took  no  heed 
Of  how  the  starry  night  came  on  with  giant  speed. 


TO  A  YOUNG  TRIBUNE. 

Friend,  'tis  in  vain  that  you,  in  your  austerity. 
All  by  its  usefulness  appraising,  judge  and  see, 
Interrogating  all,  at  first,  to  what  it  tends 
And  analysing  it,  its  causes  and  its  ends: 
In  vain  it  is  you  seek  toward  this  common  pole 
To  turn,  as  to  the  North  the  needle,  every  soul. 
Fair,  useless  things,  in  sooth,  in  Nature  do  not  fail; 
The  idle  rose  there  is,  the  slothful  nightingale. 
The  poets  all  a-dream  and  those  that  music  make. 
Good  citizens  to  be  who  little  trouble  take, 
Who  at  a  venture  live  and  have  no  rule  of  life 
Except  that  all  is  well  if  rhymes  are  rich  and  rife 
And  if  the  bluebirds  bright,  imagination's  doves, 
Lend  ear  unto  the  tale  of  their  ingenuous  loves. 
There  are  some  natures  which  a  certain  turn  of  phrase, 

1  i.  e.   The  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
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A  choice  of  words,  maintains  in  ecstasy  for  days. 

With  rhymes,  as  other  men  with  wine,  they  drunken  grow 

And  hold  that  all  but  art's  a  vain  and  hollow  show. 

Others  enamoured  still  of  the  world's  beauty  are 

And  of  the  lovesome  light  of  sun  and  moon  and  star : 

Upon  a  flowering  spray  they'll  hang  for  months  await, 

Seeking  ^v^th  its  bright  hues  themselves  to  saturate: 

A  happy  turn  of  head,  a  shape  of  leg  or  thigh, 

A  glittering  reflex,  a  flame  that  mounteth  high, 

No  more  than  this  they  need  to  be  content  and  gay. 

"^Vhat  mattereth  to  these  the  business  of  the  day 

And  all  the  weighty  cares  of  things  political? 

When  in  what  folds  they've  seen  your  snowy  tunics  fall 

And  how  your  tresses,  black,  brown,  cut  are,  thus  or  thus. 

What  reck  they  of  your  talk,  tribunes  magnanimous? 

Your  speeches  may  be  fine;  but  I  prefer  the  rose. 

The  antique  Venuses,  that,  with  their  gracious  pose, 

Their  sacred  nakedness  displaying  to  the  skies. 

In  marble  white  a  dream  of  beauty  realize, 

For   the   world's  happiness  more  done  have,  to  my  mind, 

Than  all  the  travail  vain  wherein  your  pride  you  find. 

Better  sit  still  than  waste  your  steps  and  nothing  win : 

The  lilies  labour  not  and  neither  do  they  spin: 

Enough  for  them  their  white,  resplendent  diadem; 

They  shed  their  scent  around  and  that  contenteth  them. 

Which  of  you  "Idler!"  dares  to  say  to  them,  because 

Their  white  hands  knead  no  bread  for  those  whom  hunger 

Who  cry  aloud  for  food,  nor  raiment  make  to  hold    [gnaws. 

Those  warm  who  crouch  in  dens  and  shiver  for  the  cold? 

Who  would,  indeed,  aver  that  everything  that's  fair. 

Flower,  woman,  music,  verse,  doth  in  itself  not  bear 

Its  lesson  to  the  world  and  its  morality? 

How  can  we  yield  belief  to  the  Divinity, 

If  we  forbear  to  list  the  nightingale's  descant. 

If  we  a  touching  proof  thereof  see  not  extant 

In  all  the  balmy  breaths,  which,  in  the  evening  hours, 

Arise,  like  incense-smoke,  to  heaven  from  the  flowers? 
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Who  would  of  God,  before  a  lovely  woman,  doubt? 

Ah,   let   us  keep  strait  watch  our  hearts  and  souls  about ! 

Leave  we  the  world  to  turn  and  things  to  go  at  will: 

The  earth  can  roll  along,  without  our  pushing,  still; 

And  we  can  well  enough  our  shoulders  thence  ^vithdraw 

Nor  risk  the  heavens'  fall  nor  breach  of  polar  law. 

The  pivot  of  the  world  to  think  oneself,  indeed, 

A  common  error  is  of  all  ambitions'  creed. 

Convinced  we  are  that  we  are  indispensable, 

Whilst  for  a  grain  of  sand  in  weight  we  do  not  tell 

Upon  the  balances  of  bronze  of  great  events. 

One  falleth  every  day  on  new  astonishments, 

To  see  how  little  froth  upon  th'abyss  of  Time 

A  man  makes,  in  his  fall  from  heights  the  most  sublime, 

And  in  how  short  a  time,  however  great  he  be, 

Him  by  the  first  who  comes  that  way  replaced  we  see. 

Our  agitations  pass  and  leave  no  trace  behind, 

A  bubble  on  the  tide  that  bursts  and  is  but  wind. 

In  vain  our  striving  is;  through  all,  with  equal  flow, 

Toward  the  fated  gulf  the  stream  fore'er  doth  go 

And  to  the  eternal  gloom  of  Time's  mysterious  sea 

The  gravel  carries  off  that  we  call  history. 

Though  graven  should  your  name  be  in  the  marble  quick, 

The  never-failing  flood,  that  seems  it  but  to  lick, 

As  a  submissive  dog  his  master  will  cajole. 

With  its  blue  tongue  ere  long  will  wash  away  the  whole; 

And  deep  as  in  the  rock  the  chisel  may  have  bit, 

The  water  ^vill  for  sure  outlast  the  marble  writ. 

And  thou,  young  friend,  that  head  serene  and  blond  of  thine 

AVhy,  in  thy  flower  of  youth,  unto  a  sea  consign 

That  ne'er  the  ship  to  it  entrusted  yet  gave  back? 

Where  wilt  thou  find  again  the  time  thus  given  to  wrack 

And  that  which  of  thy  soul  th'eternal  harro\\ang 

Of  Revolution's  storms  hath  borne  oft"  on  its  ^ving? 

Why,  all  a-sweat,  beneath  an  unrelenting  sun, 

While  the  Scirocco  blows,  so  long  a  road  o'errun 

And  overfare,  afoot,  this  desert  waste  of  prose, 
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When  of  so  soft  a  blue  the  sky  is,  when  the  rose 

Tenders  its  balmy  mouth  so  frankly  to  thy  kiss, 

At  thine  age,  when  so  light  and  eath  a  thing  is  bliss 

That  it  already  joy  is  but  to  live  and  be? 

Spring  with  its  breath  of  balm  intoxicateth  thee; 

The  blue-eyed  blossoms  thee  with  lovesome  looks  survey 

And  from  their  quiet  nests  the  birds  give  thee  good  day; 

The  amorous  forest  fay,  to  captivate  thine  eyes. 

Within  the  rillet  bathes  her  silver  arms  and  thighs 

And  suffers,  through  the  reeds,  athwart  the  wavelets*  swirl, 

Her  back  of  satin  shine  and  shoulders  white  as  pearl. 

But,  deaf  and  blind  to  all  as  any  anchoret, 

Thou  tramplest  without  ruth  on  the  poor  violet; 

The  fairy,  sighing,  up  her  hair  again  doth  braid, 

Blushing  to  have  for  nought  the  first  advances  made, 

And  sadly  takes  her  robe  from  off  the  blossomed  thorns. 

An  if  thou  hadst  but  willed,  four  milk-white  unicorns 

Had  borne  thee  ofif  unto  the  land  of  Avalon, 

Where,  in  the  golden  halls  of  some  pavilion 

Enspelled,  thou  mightst  thy  days  have  passed  in  dulcet  dreams. 

But  no;  on  the  sea-sands,  the  pebbles  of  the  streams, 

Barefoot  on  broken  glass,  on  sherds  of  brick  and  stone, 

Amid  the  wreck  of  thrones  and  kingdoms  overthrown, 

Thy  nature  and  thy  bent  disfeaturing  perforce. 

At  hazard  hast  thou  willed  in  night  and  gloom  thy  course 

To  take.  Thou  hast  forgot  the  country  lanes  of  yore 

And  foUowest  in  the  woods  thy  reveries  no  more: 

Thine  ears  thou  shutt'st  to  day  unto  the  fountain's  tale 

And  fain  would'st  "Silence!"  say  unto  the  nightingale. 

All  that  once  charmed  thee  now  thou  deemest  little  worth: 

With  forehead  full  of  care  and  bent  toward  the  earth, 

Thou  passest,  answering  not  the  greeting  of  the  merles. 

Where  is  the  happy  time  when  thou  the  shining  pearls 

And  diamonds  many-hued  didst  number  of  the  dews, 

That  on  the  velvet  lawns  the  early  morning  strews? 
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Nay,  what  for  thine  offence  have  yon  poor  poppies  done, 
That,  their  red  caps  between  the  corn-rows  in  the  sun 
Passing,  in  their  own  tongue,  peering  the  furrows  o'er, 
Such  tine  harangues  to  thee  delivered  heretofore? 
Thy  silence  saddeneth  them ;  of  thy  neglectful  tongue 
They  plain  them  to  the  wind  that  they  no  more  are  sung. 
In  vain  unto  its  feast  July  doth  them  command: 
Like  unto  greybeards  old,  with  heads  down-bowed  they  stand ; 
And  could  they  but  grow  black,  they  mourning  sure  would  don. 
Tears  in  their  eyes  have  all  the  corn-flowers  woebegone; 
For  that  they  deem  thee  dead,  and  cannot  else  believe 
That  thou  so  soon  shouldst  lose  the  memory,  past  retrieve, 
Of  all  the  sweet  commune  and  loving  converse  fair, 
In  the  good  days  of  old  'twixt  thee  and  them  that  were. 
Friend,  thou  wast  born,  beneath  the  spreading  beech-tree's 

shade, 
Like  the  sweet  Mantuan  bard,  to  sing  the  sylvan  maid 
And  celebrate  the  charms  of  Amaryllis  mild. 
Thy  verses,  all  imbued  with  forest  odours  wild. 
Of  raspberries  and  thyme  and  dittany  did  smell ; 
So  that  the  bullfinch,  by  thy  ditty's  dulcet  spell 
Drawn  down  from  spray  to  spray,  from  top  of  elm  and  birch, 
For  very  wonderment,  upon  thy  pipes  did  perch. 
Nay,  prithee  suffer  not  the  Gracchic  thunders  throng 
Forth  of  a  mouth  that's  made  for  elegiac  song: 
That  to  the  leather-lunged  declaimers  leave  alone. 
Who,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  foot  on  boundary  stone, 
To  half-a-dozen  rogues  and  ragamuffins  there 
That  they  alone  have  Rome  from  ruin  saved  declare. 
Nay,   Rome  will  save  herself,  without  our  succour  sought: 
Foreordered  are  her  fates;  we  can  therefor  do  nought. 
Who  shall  a  spoke  presume  in  Fortune's  wheel  to  cast? 
An  if  the  car  of  state  should  in  the  mud  stick  fast 
Or  through  the  serried  ranks  of  human  cattle  fray. 
Whilst  crushing  them  to  earth,  itself  a  wider  way. 
Some  little  path,  in  moss  and  shadow  all  a-twine, 
We  still  shall  find,  that  fares,  along  some  slow  incline, 
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Up  to  some  lonely  hill,  from  whose  steep  top  the  view   • 
Across  the  spreading  plains  is  lost  in  distance  blue: 
And  there  will  we  abide  until  our  day  arrive, 
Watching  the  sea  upon  the  beaches  break  and  strive 
And  to  the  breeze  below  the  vessels  bend  and  sway, 
God  wot,  there  is  no  need  of  meeting  death  halfway ! 
Merchant  and  demagogue,  poet  and  man  of  war, 
Death  skeletons  alike,  impartial,  makes  all  four. 
Bud,  blossom  for  his  sheaf  he  taketh,  old  and  new, 
Nor  anything  on  earth  respecteth,  form  or  hue. 
He  goeth,  with  the  crook  of  that  his  sickle-blade 
The  greybeard  laying  low,  no  less  than  the  young  maid. 
The  cornfield  of  the  world  he  reapeth,  pole  to  pole, 
And  in  his  garner  grim  he  layeth  up  the  whole. 
What  booteth  it  to  strive,  to  waste  one's  breath  in  vain, 
To  hurry  right  and  left,  to  suffer  care  and  pain, 
When,  it  may  be,  the  scythe,  at  ending  of  our  row. 
Already  glitters  raised,  in  act  to  deal  the  blow? 
What  thing  in  this  our  world,  then,  useful  is?  And  when 
The  Old  One  *  hath  bound  up  his  sheaves  of  living  men, 
Which  was  Napoleon;  yea,  and  who  can  say  for  sure 
Which  was  the  valley-swain,  the  rose-lover  obscure? 
Who  shall  decide?  A  dream  is  Life,  anent  whose  laws 
We  nought  for  certain  know,  save  that  the  same  worm  gnaws, 
When  dead,  the  matter  o'  fact  and  useful  citizen 
And  eke  the  poet-race  of  slothful,  dreaming  men. 
Between  the   brain  that  thinks  and  flower  that  opens  fair, 
'Twixt  nothingness  and  nought,  what  difference  is  there? 


ANDALUSIAN  LOVE-SONG. 

I've  in  my  heart,  to  every  eye  unbarred, 
A  table  and  two  stools  of  ivory. 

Whereon,  each  holding  in  his  hand  his  card. 
Thy  false  love  and  my  true  love  seated  be. 
'  i.  e.  Death. 
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I've  in  my  heart,  my  heart  that's  pure  of  stain, 
Thy  dear  name  in  a  golden  casket  writ: 

Take  thou  the  key  thereof;  for  no  profane 
Hath  ever  opened  nor  shall  open  it. 

Delve  in  my  heart,  this  heart  which  thou  disdain'st 
And  which  is  peopled  yet  with  none  but  thee; 

And  thou  wilt  see,  beloved,  that  thou  reign'st 
Over  a  land  where  no  man  king  may  be. 


VILLANELLE. 

When  the  new  season  comes  again 
And  vanished  are  the  frosts,  my  fair. 
We'll  to  the  woods  go  cull,  we  twain, 
The  lilies  of  the  valley  there, 
Scatt'ring  beneath  our  feet  the  pearls 
That  in  the  early  morning  show. 
To  hearken  to  the  fluting  merles 
We'll  go. 

The  Spring  is  come,  my  sweet,  the  Spring, 
The  month  by  every  lover  blest. 
And  the  bird,  burnishing  his  wing. 
Sings  on  the  margin  of  his  nest. 
Oh,  on  the  moss-clad  bank  come,  then. 
Speak  of  our  loves  so  sweet  and  fair 
And  with  thy  soft  voice  say  again, 
"Fore'er!" 

Wandering  afar,  afar,  at  will. 
We'll  put  the  hidden  hare  to  flight 
And  the  stag,  viewing  by  the  rill 
His  antlers  in  the  water  bright. 
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Then  homeward  will  we,  at  our  ease, 
In  baskets  woven  out  of  fern, 
From  the  woods,  bearing  strawberries, 
Return, 


THE  SELLERS  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


A  quarter  in  the  slums  there  is  of  Paris  town, 
Whose  squalid  houses  seem  to  rain  infection  down. 


There  men  like  beasts  abide,  imbruted  in  their  mire; 
Their  women  bear  them  young,  degraded  as  their  sire. 


Save  eagles'  wings  and  beak,  they're  like   in  everything 
The  griffins  miserly,  of  which  old  fables  sing. 
And  with  unwinking  eyes,  watch,  squatted  in  the  shade. 
Beside  great  piles  of  gold,  with  dungheaps  overlaid. 
In  quest  of  gold,  they  would  your  belly  cleave  in  two; 
In  quest  of  gold,  they'd  pierce  the  earth  its  centre  to ; 
In  quest  of  gold,  they'd  scale  the  ramparts  of  the  skies, 
To  steal  your  golden  nails,  o  doors  of  Paradise ! 
Ay,  and  to  melt  them  down  and  coin  thereof  to  make, 
Angels  and  Cherubim,  your  haloes  they  would  take. 

Not  that  gold  is  to  them  that  which  for  us  it  is, 
A  means  of  making  all  unto  our  will  submiss 
And  causing  fancy  free  to  flower  and  blossom  high. 
Even  as  a  lotus  blooms  beneath  the  Orient  sky; 
Gold  for  these  folk  is  not  the  ring  of  Suleiman, 
Th'ideal's  treasure-key,  the  fated  talisman, 
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Which,  angels  all  and  fiends  subjecting  to  our  spell, 

Our  wildest,  strangest  dreams  makes  realisable. 

Nay,  gold  for  gold  they  love;  it  is  their  passion,  this: 

The  only  happiness  for  them  possession  is. 

Though  nought  withal  they  do,  natheless,  as  graybeards  old, 

Impuissant,  love  young  girls,  so  they  love  glittering  gold; 

And  fain,  beneath  their  teeth,  their  coffers  to  recruit. 

Like  Midas,  into  gold  their  bread  would  they  transmute. 

The  things  of  this  our  world  and  of  the  world  divine, 
The  noblest  memories,  the  venerablest  shrine. 
Nought  they  respect;  but  all  they  shatter  and  despoil, 
Casting,  unpitying,  in  the  cruzet  still  a-boil 
The  mummies  of  the  past,  that  for  three  thousand  years 
Untroubled  have  possessed  their  gilt  and  painted  biers. 
They  burn  the  Past,  to  get  the  grain  or  two  of  gold. 
Which  Time  hath  left  untouched  within  its  mantle-fold; 
The  altar-candlesticks,  the  sacramental  plate, 
Picture-frames,  bas-reliefs,  fantastic  and  ornate, 
Gilt  angels  from  the  choir  and  reliquaries  old. 
Church-stalls  and  balustrades  and  panels  carved  and  scrolled, 
Works  marvellous  for  art  and  fantasy  and  skill. 
By  heaps  and  waggon-loads  their  squalid  courtyards  fill: 
To  cook  their  messes  mean,  they  have  none  other  wood 
Than  broken  altar-rails  and  fragments  of  the  Rood. 


Ah  race  of  corby-crows.  Black  Band  ignoble,  ye 
Hyaenas  of  the  Past,  jackals  of  history ! 
'Tis  you  that  with  the  worms,  in  their  invaded  bed. 
Their  winding-sheets  to  steal,  dispute  the  shrouded  dead 
And  who  no  column  leave,  upstanding  by  the  side 
Of  any  age's  grave,  unruined  to  abide. 
By  life  and  eke  by  death,  by  heaven,  by  hell  and  all 
That  this  full  heart  of  mine  can  hold  of  hate  and  gall, 
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Accurst  be!  Never  flood  barbarian  of  old  time, 

Huns,  Prussians,  Russians,  Goths  nor  men  of  Scythian  clime, 

No,  never  Genseric  nor  Attila  himself 

Such  ruin  wrought  as  you,  you  wreak  for  lust  of  pelf! 

Whenas  the  seven-hilled  town  of  life  they  had  bereft. 

They  to  the  corpse  at  least  its  shroud  of  ruins  left. 

Their  mission  to  destroy,  indeed,  was;  but  to  trade 

They  scorned  or  profit  by  the  havoc  that  they  made. 

'Tis  you  that  ruin  Art;  'tis  you,  through  whom,  hard  by 

Their  pedestals  o'erthrown,  the  statues  mouldering  lie: 

Destroyers  fiend-possessed,  'tis  you  whose  ruthless  maul 

Its  cicatrices  leaves  on  every  castle-wall: 

You  is  it  that  unhelm  our  each  metropolis 

And  wrench,  like  casques,  the  domes  from  all  our  palaces : 

'Tis  you  who  strip  the  saints  and  virgins  in  the  fanes 

And  smash,  to  have  the  lead,  the  painted  window-panes; 

Yea,  and  the  fretted  spires  of  our  cathedrals  you 

Break,  as  a  girl  distraught  a  needle  snaps  in  two. 

Because  of  you  it  is  that  people,  "They  deface 

"Their  past,"  say  of  the  French.  "They  are  an  evil  race." 

Nay,  were  you  but  the  old  Black  Band  of  Ninety-three ! 

But  you,  you  follow  far  behind  the  victory 

And  wait,  to  peck  the  corpse,  that  other  folk  have  killed. 

Till  all  is  with  the  reek  of  its  corruption  filled, 

Before  that  you  upon  the  giant  overthrown, 

To-morrow's  vultures,  fall !  In  the  field  void  and  lone, 

During  the  moonless  nights,  whenas  the  heavens  mirk 

Had  not  one  open  eye  to  see  your  evil  work. 

You  stooped  your  wheeling  flight  athwart  the  dusky  air 

And  gleefully  bore  off  the  carrion  to  your  lair. 

The  staunch  and  stalwart  hounds,  the  stag  once  dead  outright, 

Depart  and  all  the  pack  arrives  withal  to  bite 

The  noble  hart,  which  scarce,  alive,  they  dared  ensue. 

Adding  its  barkings  base  unto  the  horns'  halloo; 

Ay,  and  the  bassets  squat,  although  arriving  last, 

A  bigger  share  have  than  the  first  in  the  repast. 

You,  you  the  bassets  are!  The  quarry  you  are  fain 
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To  eat,  that  the  brave  hounds  have  for  the  cowards  slain. 
When  done  the  warriors  have,  the  spoilers,  in  their  stead, 
Come  on  the  field  and  search  the  pockets  of  the  dead. 

Thou,  like  thy  mission  grim,  o  old  destroyer-band, 
Daughter  of  Satan's  self,  wast  horrible  and  grand. 
I  know  not  what  rugose  and  sombre  majesty 
With  folds  sinister  drapes  thy  monstruosity : 
A  lurid  aureole  about  thy  head  doth  shine 
And  like  a  crownal,  burns  that  blood-red  cap  of  thine : 
A  Herculean  pulse  within  thy  veins  doth  beat: 
Bronze,  as  it  gravel  were,  gives  way  beneath  thy  feet: 
Thy  paces,  running,  leave  on  marble  their  impress: 
The  shaken  world-all  cracks  in  thine  embrace's  stress: 
'Twas  thou  the  parlous  strife,  the  war  of  kith  and  kin. 
Of  folk  and  king,  of  earth  and  heav'n,  that  didst  begin; 
And  when  thou  shookest  first,  with  thine  insensate  hands, 
The  cross  upon  the  spire,  so  near  to  heav'n  that  stands, 
Men  thought  that  Christ,  in  this  his  church's  utter  need, 
For  anguish,  tears  of  blood  from  flank  and  feet  would  bleed ; 
The  Saviour's  wounds,  they  thought,  would  gape  for  dolour's 
And  on  his  martyred  brows  a  real  halo  shine,  [sign, 

And  were  amazed  to  see  thy  hand  and  arm  had  not, 

For  having  smitten  him,  grown  withered  on  the  spot. 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  * 

No  voice  there  came  from  out  the  tabernacle  stormed; 
Heaven,  to  avenge  itself,  no  miracle  performed, 
And  like  the  woodland-birds,  that  flee  before  the  chase, 
Th'affrighted  angels  fled  from  arch  and  organ-case. 
But  thou,  thou  knewest  not  if,  in  the  desert  naves, 
Thou   shouldest  not  have  found,  upon  the  martyrs'  graves, 
Armed  with  the  lance  of  light  and  with  the  flaming  sword 
And  on  the  lightning  horsed,  the  squadrons  of  the  Lord. 
Thou  first  upon  the  Ark  laidst  hands  without  aff'ray; 
Thy  ragamuflins  marched  straight  forward  on  their  way, 
Unknowing  if  the  soil  should  sudden,  like  a  well. 
Grown  hoUow,  let  them  down  into  the  deeps  of  hell. 

9 
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Thou  the  ideal  wast  and  poesy  of  crime : 

Thou  oustedst  Jesus  from  his  gibbet-throne  sublime, 

As  Louis  Capet  from  his  royal  chair.  Ableed, 

The  ancient  monarchy,  and  with  it  the  old  creed, 

As  livid  in  thy  clutch  lay,  at  its  dying  gasp, 

As  was  Antaeus  erst  in  great  Alcides'  grasp; 

And  Christ  and  monarch  both  from  altar  and  from  throne 

Have  fallen  down,  before  thy  puissant  effort  prone. 

The  gray  basilicas,  at  thy  mere  footsteps'  sound, 

Quaked  to  their  topmost  towers,  with  Gothic  crockets  crowned; 

Their  knees  of  granite  bent  beneath  them ;  in  each  niche 

The  saints  and  angels  wept;  the  dead,  in  fosse  and  ditch 

Turning,  their  neighbours  pale  with  "What's  to  do?"  bespoke; 

And  in  the  spires  the  bells,  of  their  own  motion,  broke. 

Whenas  thou  lackedst  kings,  unto  thy  dogs  to  cast, 

St.  Denis  thou  compell'dst  to  yield  thee  of  her  past. 

Down  to  the  funeral  vaults  thou  went'st  without  affright: 

The  phantoms  of  the  place,  dazed  by  thy  torches'  light. 

Rending  the  sombre  glooms  with  cries,  dishevelled  fled; 

And  troubled  in  their  sleep,  the  pale  awakened  dead. 

That  dreamt  of  things  etern,  thought  that  the  hour  assigned 

Was  here  when  Christ  in  clouds  should  come  to  judge  mankind. 

And  when,  inquisitive,  to  look  upon  their  eyes, 

With  curious  fingers  thou  their  lids  didst  open  prize, 

Certes,  they  well  might  think,  to  see  thy  features  base 

And  the  fierce  smile  that  lit  thy  hideous  livid  face. 

That  they  were  damned  indeed  and  that  a  fiend  of  hell 

Was  come  to  bear  them  off  to  fires  unquenchable. 

Their  lipless  mouths  were  wried  with  horror  and  dismay; 

Their  skeleton  two  hands  they  joined,  in  act  to  pray; 

But  thou  reslewest  them,  without  more  faltering 

Than  if  thou'dst  guillotined  a  veritable  king. 

By  phantoms  black  and  grim  thy  dreams  unhaunted  were; 

Kings'  heads,  spires,  capitals,  domes,  all  things  high  and  fair, 

Beneath  thy  fatal  axe  were  foreordained  to  fall; 

No  more  remorse,  indeed,  thou  haddest  than  thy  maul. 

Nought  wast  thou  but  the  New  Idea's  arm;  and  blood. 
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O'errunning  all  thy  wede,  as  'twere  a  water-flood, 

In  purple  raiment  thee  did,  in  thy  turn,  array. 

O  butcheress  of  kings,  o  empress  of  a  day. 

Thy  sins  were  black  and  deep  as  the  abyss  of  time: 

But  thou  at  least  preserv'dst  the  majesty  of  crime : 

Thou  didst  not  from  the  cross  the  gilding  scrape  for  gain; 

And  if  the  bodies  dead  of  kings  thou  didst  profane, 

'Twas  to  avenge  thyself;  at  least  'twas  not  to  take 

The  rings  from  their  dead  hands  and  sell  for  profit's  sake ! 


SONNETS. 

I.  DESTINY. 

How  Strange  a  thing  is  life  and  how  the  wild  world's  round 
Pushes  us  blindly  on  upon  divergent  ways! 
One,  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  the  universe  o'erstrays, 
His  vagabond  career  ensuing,  without  bound; 
Another,  a  new  Faust,  sunken  in  gloom  profound. 
His  green-paned  casement  strait  by-sitting,  nights  and  days, 
From  his  armchair  ensues  some  sombre  vision's  maze 
And  plumbs  the  shoreless  soul  with  meditation's  sound. 
Well,  he,  who  all  the  earth  hath  traversed,  up  and  down, 
Was  born  to  live  at  home;  the  family  fireside 
His  wish  was  still;  but  God  his  wish  denied  to  crown: 
And  th'other,  who  of  heav'n  hath  seen  but  what  might  glide 
Athwart  some  shutter's  chink,  the  traveller  was  by  lot: 
They  both  by  happiness  have  passed  and  knew  it  not. 

2.   THE  CARAVAN. 

In  this  Sahara-world,  burnt  by  the  fires  of  day, 
Along  the  road  of  years,  that  knows  of  no  return. 
Drinking  the  sweat  that  beads  upon  its  brows  that  burn, 
The  human  caravan  fares  halting  on  its  way. 
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Around  them  lions  roar  and  tempests  howl  and  bray; 

Upon  th'horizon,  spire  nor  tower  is  to  discern; 

The  only  shade  at  hand  the  vultures'  wings,  that  turn 

And  hover  in  the  sky,  seeking  their  squalid  prey. 

One  fares  forever  on  and  presently  one  sees 

And  with  the  finger  notes  some  greenness,  as  of  trees; 

A  cypress  coppice  'tis,  with  stones  of  white  beset. 

God  in  Life's  desert  waste  hath  graveyards  here  and  there 

Scattered,  to  give  you  rest,  as  oases  they  were. 

Couch,  weary  wayfarers,  and  slumber  and  forget! 

3.  THE  poet's  lot. 

Poet,  in  every  heart  an  echo  to  awake; 
With  one's  sole  passion  crowds  at  will  to  rouse  and  stir; 
One's  lightest  acts  on  brass  graven  to  see  and  hear 
Renowned,  one's  name  to  shine  above  all  else  to  make; 
The  journey  in  four  steps  from  East  to  West  to  take; 
O'er  thirty  nations  sway  to  wield  without  demur: 
To  find  the  world  too  strait  for  high  ambition's  spur 
And  with  Napoleon's  might  one's  thirst  for  power  to  slake! 
More,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  God  to  be!  When,  at  the  goal, 
All  this  thou'st  won,  all  this  is  little  for  thy  drouth; 
The  world  is  full  of  thee;  the  void  is  in  thy  soul. 
But  who  then  shall  fill  up  th 'abysses  of  thy  heart? 
What  wilt  thou  cast  therein,  o  victor,  set  apart? 
What  but  a  word  of  love,  fallen  from  a  woman's  mouth ! 


FAR  NIENTE. 

When  I  have  nought  to  do  and  scarce  a  cloud  above 
Swims,  like  a  flock  of  wool,  in  heav'n's  blue  fields,  I  love 
To  hearken  myself  live  and  free  of  toil  and  care, 
Far  from  the  dusty  ways,  to  sit  in  the  fresh  air, 
Upon  a  carpet  soft  of  mosses  and  of  fern. 
Whereas  the  thick-leaved  woods  forbid  the  sun  to  burn, 
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And  there,  to  kill  the  time,  the  emmet  to  observe, 
Which,  so  it  may  against  the  winter's  coming  serve. 
Steals  for  its  store  a  grain  of  barley  from  the  sheaf, 
The  beetle,  as  he  climbs  a  blade  of  grass  or  leaf. 
The  caterpillar,  as  it  trails  its  velvet  rings, 
The  snail,  that  over  all  its  slimy  silver  flings. 
And  the  bright  butterfly,  that  flits  from  flower  to  flower. 
Thereafterward  I  watch,  to  charm  the  idle  hour. 
The  light  on  every  hair  of  my  eyelashes  break, 
Against  its  subtle  rays  a  palisade  that  make, 
The  colours  of  the  prism,  the  thistledowns  that  ride 
The  air,  like  ships  that  sail  the  seas,  with  none  to  guide. 
Then,  when  I'm  tired  of  all  these  things,  I  fall  asleep, 
Rocked  by  the  ripples'  chirp,  that  o'er  the  pebbles  creep. 
Or  hearken  to  the  finch  among  the  leaves  hard  by 
And  the  lark's  warble  loud  far  up  in  the  blue  sky. 


RAIN. 

Yon  cloud  is  passing  black;  it  rolls  the  heavens  o'er. 
As  rolls  a  wave  across  the  shingles  of  the  shore : 
Spurred  by  the  hurricane,  it  hastens  through  the  air: 
To  see  it  fashioned  thus,  'twould  seem  as  if  it  were 
A  stately  Arab  steed,  with  flowing  sable  mane, 
That  gallops,  casting  up  the  sand-hills  of  the  plain. 
Methinks  'twill  rain:  its  flanks  are  sundered  by  the  blast 
And  through  the  clefts  the  gleams  of  lightning  follow  fast. 
Come  in:  upon  the  roofs  the  fragile  weathercock 
Goes  whirling  round  and  round  before  the  storm-wind's  shock; 
The  swallows  feel  the  storm  at  hand  and  round  and  round 
Wheeling,  to  parry  it,  fly  low  above  the  ground; 
And  in  the  garden,  see,  how  all  the  tall  tree-tops 
Tremble.  And  here's  the  rain !  See  how  the  heavy  drops 
Go  sliding  down  from  leaf  to  leaf  and  pass  between 
The  flowered  trellises  and  the  fresh  arbours  green. 
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See  how  the  water  falls  and  runs  in  long  cascades 

Over  the  porch's  steps  and  fringes  the  arcades 

Of  grey  with  broidery  white.  Along  the  sanded  paths, 

The  streamlets,  sudden  swoln  to  torrents,  in  huge  swaths, 

On  their  thick  turbid  waves,  mingled  with  shells  and  mud. 

Whirl  without  pity  flowers  and  leafage  in  their  flood. 

All  wrecked  is;  jessamines  with  petals  pearly-white 

And  Belles-de-nuit  sun-shy,  that  open  but  at  night, 

Convolvuluses,  bells  and  tendrils  intertwined, 

Roses  of  every  land  and  every  hue  and  kind, 

June's  smiling  daughters  sweet,  red,  purple,  golden,  white. 

Flies,  by  the  hurricane  arrested  in  their  flight, 

Longlegged  spiders,  ants  and  beetles,  drowning  lie 

Upon  a  mimic  sea,  with  whirling  waters  high. 

What's  with  oneself  to  do,  when,  like  a  waterspout 

Or  a  new  flood,  it  rains,  when  one  may  not  go  out 

To  see  one's  friends  and  still  at  home  one  needs  must  cower? 

Some  take  a  book  in  hand,  that  so  the  lagging  hour 

May  speed  and  pass  into  eternity  away 

Nor  on  their  idleness  too  heavily  may  weigh. 

Others  with  mien  sedate  of  politics  devise 

Or  on  the  cun-ent  works  their  judgment  exercise; 

And  some  among  themselves  of  dog  and  gun  and  horse. 

Of  women  a  la  mode  and  operas  new  discourse. 

Others  with  sidelong  eye  themselves  view  in  the  glass. 

Repeat  insipid  tales  and  bonmots  a  la  glace 

Or  pictures  scrutinize,  binocular  in  fist: 

I  to  the  water's  sound,  on  water  falling,  list. 


A  NIGHT  W^ALK. 

The  evening  dews,  in  chains  of  pearls, 
Sparkle  upon  the  emerald  sward; 

The  goldspinks  and  the  fluting  merles 
Pipe  loud  and  sweet  of  one  accord. 
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The  daisies  with  their  discs  of  white 

Broider  the  marges  of  the  way; 
And  bending  in  the  breezes  light, 

Jasmines  and  honeysuckles  sway. 

The  moon,  a  globe  of  agate  pale. 

Ploughs  through  the  blue  waves  of  the  sky, 

As  'twere  a  frigate  in  full  sail 
Upon  the  ocean  surging  high. 

Night  never  with  so  many  a  star 

Its  cloak  of  velvet  blue  hath  sown 
Nor  opening  its  gates  ajar, 

God  plainlier  in  the  heavens  shown. 

Take  thou  my  hand,  beloved  mine. 
And  we  will,  singing,  seek,  we  twain, 

Th'enbalsamed  solitude.  Recline 
Upon  the  moss,  we'll  hearken  fain 

That  which,  alow  in  the  ravine, 

Whereas  it  winds  among  the  weeds. 
The  rill,  that  babbles  through  the  green, 

In  the  ear  whispers  of  the  reeds. 


AUTUMN  THOUGHTS. 

The  autumn's  near  its  end:  midmost  a  sombre  sky. 
Within  a  livid  round  and  lurid,  compassed  by 
A  leaden-coloured  cloud,  the  sun  sleeps;  from  the  deeps 
Of  the  flush  pools  there  mounts  a  veil  of  mist  that  steeps 
In  one  monotonous  gray  hills,  meadows,  hamlets,  plains. 
The  rain  in  heavy  drops  goes  tinkling  on  the  panes: 
The  cold  blast  shrills ;  there  comes  a  sullen  sound  of  sighs 
From  the  wood-deep;  the  birds  their  melancholy  cries 
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Blend  with  the  wild  beasts'  plaints,  that  murmur  on  the  breeze, 
And  hop  from  twig  to  twig  across  the  leafless  trees. 
As  if  to  the  fair  days  bygone  adieu  they  said. 
The  husbandman  commends  himself  to  God,  afraid 
Of  Winter  hard  at  hard;  and  I,  when  in  the  dales 
I  see  the  withered  grass  beneath  the  white  frost-trails 
Perish  and  die,  slow  home  return  across  the  lands, 
To  sit,  with  aching  heart,  beside  the  glowing  brands. 
There  I  bethink  myself  of  the  September  sun, 
Wherefrom  the  ripened  grapes  their  amber  hues  had  won, 
And  of  the  apple-trees,  on  either  side  the  road 
That  flourished,  bending  down  beneath  their  ruddy  load, 
The  path-bisected  plain,  with  clover  white  and  red, 
As  with  a  flowered  cloth,  in  blossom  carpeted. 
And  of  the  cockles  blue  and  poppies  red  and  sweet. 
Scarlet  and  azure  points  among  the  golden  wheat. 


THE  WOOD  PATH. 

There  is  a  hollow  way  within  the  valley  strait. 
That  knows  not  whether  right  or  left  it  is  a-gate. 
'Tis  pleasant  there  to  go,  when  May  on  strands  and  shores, 
Like  a  young  prodigal,  its  flowery  treasures  pours. 
The  hawthorn  trees  are  out  in  flower;  the  daisies  slight, 
In  honour  of  the  Spring,  have  donned  their  frills  of  white. 
The  timid  violet,  from  out  its  hiding-place, 
Half-shrinking,  ventures  forth  its  gentle  azure  face. 
And  the  gay  buttercup,  a  very  spark  of  sheen. 
Stars  with  its  gleaming  disk  of  gold  the  herbage  green. 
The  elder-trees  are  full  of  bloom  and  in  the  dells 
The  lily  of  the  vale  tinkles  its  gladsome  beUs: 
For  twenty  baskets  flowers  galore  hath  every  ditch. 
Enough  a  folk  of  bees  with  honey  to  enrich. 
Under  each  balmy  hedge  prate  tiny  trotting  rills, 
Whose  flight  the  cresses'  veil  of  flowing  verdure  thrills. 
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This  path,  such  as  it  is,  is  dearer  in  mine  eyes 
Than  all  the  other  paths  where  founden  on  like  wise 
Are  hedges,  rills  and  flowers;  for  this  it  is,  to  wit. 
That,  when  the  pallid  moon  the  milky  heav'n  hath  lit, 
To  the  breach  in  the  wall,  the  lonely  trysting-place. 
Where  Love  from  mystery's  charm  doth  borrow  greater  grace^ 
'Neath  the  great  chestnut-trees,  with  murmurous  leafage  sweet, 
Unerringly  fore'er  conducts  my  furtive  feet. 


MELANCHOLIA. 

I  love  the  German  school  of  painters'  pictures  old ; 
Virgins,  with  almond-shaped  soft  eyes,  on  grounds  of  gold. 
Pale  as  a  lily-bell,  blond  as  a  honeycomb, 
With  knees  on  earth  and  eyes  upraised  to  heaven's  dome; 
St  Agnes,  Ursula,  Saint  Catherine,  their  white 
Hands  crossed  on  their  white  breasts.  Plump  cherubim  in  flight, 
Blue-plumed,  in  azure  float,  against  a  pure  gold  band. 
And  mighty  angels  wing  about  them,  in  each  hand 
Holding  for  their  behoof  the  crownal  and  the  palm : 
The  mystic  people  all,  grave-eyed,  wide-fronted,  calm. 
That  ceaselessly  within  the  pictured  missals  prays 
And  shines  amiddleward  a  green  and  opal  haze. 
Certes,  the  drawing's  hard,  the  colour  poor  and  faint; 
Nor  thus  assuredly  would  Veronese  paint; 
Nay,  Sanzio,  I  grant,  might  have  with  greater  grace 
Outlined  this  lineament  or  rounded  out  that  face; 
But  he  could  never  have  in  such  an  oval  chaste 
Such  virgin  piety  and  simpleness  enchased: 
Ev'n  he  could  not  have  ta'en,  to  paint  those  lovesome  eyes, 
More  love  from  out  his  heart,  more  azure  from  the  skies: 
Ev'n  he  could  not  have  made  those  locks  of  tender  gold 
Upon  the  temples  white  flow  softlier,  fold  on  fold; 
His  own  Madonnas  lack,  upon  their  beauty  sheen, 
This  stamp  of  candid  grace  and  purity  serene. 
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Nay,  with  a  cynic  curl  their  mouth  too  often  smiles; 

One  feels  the  courtezan  beneath  the  virgin  whiles; 

One  teels  that  Raphael,  when  their  loveliness  profane 

He  drew,  the  night  had  with  La  Fornarina  lain. 

These  Germans  only  wrought  th'art  Catholic:  alone, 

They  understood  the  speech  of  the  cathedral's  stone : 

There  was  in  them  nought  gross,  no  coarse  material  leaven ; 

Their  pictures  are,  in  sooth,  the  mirrors  pure  of  heaven. 

The  secret  they  alone  have  of  those  smiles  divine, 

That  on  the  martyrs'  lips  with  such  irradiance  shine. 

They  only  had  the  art  of  finding,  arch  and  niche 

To  people  and  withal  the  painted  panes  t'enrich, 

The  very  Christian  types.  Th'old  Adam  putting  by, 

Rome's  idols  they  alone,  abjuring,  dared  deny. 

By  Diirer  Raphael  still  a  pagan  is  at  heart: 

The  body's  beauty  'tis,  it  is  Italian  art. 

Child  of  Greek  art,  with  all  its  sensual,  plastic  charms, 

Whose  sons,  in  Cupid's  stead,  in  Cytherea's  arms, 

The  tenderling  divine,  the  holy  Christ-child,  set. 

None  of  them  Christian  is,  Guido  nor  Tintoret, 

Correggio's  self  nor  e'en  old  Michael  Angelo : 

Antiquity  profane's  the  guide  by  which  they  go. 

For  Michael,  angel-saint,  Phoebus  the  sculptor's  turn 

Must  serve  and  thundering  Jove  becomes  the  Sire  Etern. 

To  serve  them  for  a  stole  the  Latin  tunic's  ta'en 

And  of  the  Capitol  they  make  a  Christian  fane. 

Yet  Giotto  I  except,  Cimabue,  indeed. 

The  ancient  masters  all  of  Pisa's  Holy  Mead. 

They  painted  not  in  vests  of  silk  and  gold  and  blue, 

With  cardinals  and  whores  to  watch  them,  as  they  drew. 

Nor  to  castratoes'  songs,  in  villas  maible-wrought. 

Made  merry  nor  to  wed  with  prelates'  nieces  sought. 

Nay,  but  artificers  these  men  were,  who  their  work 

With  force  and  courage  wrought  from  break  of  day  till  murk: 

For  pious  folk  they  were,  full  of  austerity, 

And  knew  that  here  below  all  is  but  vanity. 

The  cemetery  was  the  workshop,  where  they  plied 
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Their  art;  and  all  their  lives  they  passed  the  dead  beside: 
Then,  when  their  stiffened  hands  let  fall  the  brush,  a  bed 
Beneath  the  arches  dim  and  still  for  them  they  spread. 
There,  by  their  paintings  couched,  the  slumber  of  the  good 
They  slept,  with  joined  hands,  in  that  same  attitude 
Of  contemplation  rapt,  wherein  they  used  to  limn, 
Upon  the  frescoed  walls,  their  saints  and  cherubim. 
These  of  their  art,  indeed,  made  no  debauch;  and  thus, 
Their  work  for  evermore,  though  stiff  and  barbarous, 
Even   for  our  learned  eyes,  shines  with  a  charm  of  youth 
And  beauty  ever  new,  of  simpleness  and  truth. 
On  all  these  foreheads  pale,  beneath  their  suffering  air. 
There  shines  some  lofty  hope,  ineffable  and  fair. 
This  kneeling  people  all  the  hour  supreme  awaits, 
One  sees,  its  flight  again  to  wing  to  heaven's  gates. 
Still  in  these  pictures  old  the  soul  is  glorified 
And  spurns  with  conquering  foot  the  body  mortified. 
Shade  holds  the  base:  alone  the  summit  shines  in  cloud 
And  every  drapery  hath  the  semblance  of  a  shroud. 
'Twas  in  those  days  bygone  that  life  was  full  of  faith 
And  in  the  evening  air  'twas  that  one  felt  the  breath 
Pass  of  some  angel's  flight  returning  to  the  sky; 
'Twas  that  Christ's  blood  in  sooth  the  altars  still  did  dye; 
'Twas  that  one  lived  in  Saint  Francois  d'Assisi's  time 
And  that  each  rock  a  cell  contained,  where  some  sublime 
Madman  concealed  dwelt,  insensate  of  the  Rood. 
Lightnings  and  voices  filled  and  peopled  waste  and  wood; 
In  all  obscureness  gleamed  a  mystery  in  birth; 
Men  loved  and  heaven  for  them  descended  on  the  earth. 
Thou,  Gothic  Diirer,  oh,  with  what  profoundest  art 
Thou  comprehendedst  this  in  thy  Teutonic  heart! 
With  what  unction  divine,  what  pure  virginity 
Thou  fiU'dst  these  pale  blue  eyes,  wherein  the  heav'ns  we  see ! 
How,  that  the  flesh,  one  feels,  is  but  the  spirit's  veil, 
How  there  is  somewhat  writ  upon  these  foreheads  pale 
Our  painters  void  of  faith  might  ne'er  have  graven  there, 
Which  in  thy  work's  to  read,  great  master,  everywhere! 
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'Tis  that  none  other  love  thou  haddest  in  thy  heart 

Than  that  (and  double  share  thou  gav'st  it)  of  thine  art; 

'Tis  that,  whene'er  one  sees,  o  Christian  painter  mine, 

Chaste  poet  of  the  brush,  thy  holy  Maries  shine. 

With  gracious  oval  face,  against  the  galleries'  gold, 

One,  as  of  Raphael  saith  and  Titian,  not,  "Behold 

"La  Fornarina's  or  La  Muranese's  traits!" 

Before  thy  painted  saints  all  earth's  desire  abates. 

For  thou,  full  of  thy  God,  forsooth,  thou  didst  not  go 

To  seek  thy  Virgin's  face  within  some  bagnio; 

Thou  lean'dst  thine  elbows  not  on  cloths  wine-maculate 

Nor  yet  in  orgies  lewd  didst  thou  intoxicate 

Art,  child  of  heaven  sent  down  into  our  world  of  pine, 

That  men  might  [yet  believe  in  Beauty  the  Divine. 

Nor  horse  nor  hound  thou  hadst  nor  mistress;  little  cheer 

Thou  madest;  but,  thy  heart  of  sadness  full  austere. 

Beneath  the  Cross's  shade,  contrite  and  grave  and  poor. 

Thou  liv'dst,  a  German  naif,  a  citizen  obscure. 

Like  to  the  cricket,  crouched  by  the  domestic  hearth; 

Whilst  thy  hid  genius,  like  a  flower  of  mystic  birth, 

Under  the  eye  of  God,  who  only  of  it  knew, 

Its  perfumes  sweet  exhaled  and  to  perfection  blew. 

Behind  the  painted  panes  methinks  I  see  thee  there, 

In  thy  strait  window-nook,  in  thine  ancestral  chair. 

The  ogive  frames  a  front,  pale  'gainst  a  ground  of  gold, 

As  in  thy  pictures  'tis,  o  Albrecht  Diirer  old. 

Niirnberg  its  thousand  spires  outlines  against  the  sky 

And  lifts  its  angled  roofs  and  gables  builded  high; 

Whilst,  sadly,  chin  in  hand  and  elbow  upon  knee, 

Thou  ponderest  the  lot  of  poor  humanity; 

That  life  o'er  bitter  is  to  last  so  little  long. 

That  science  vanity  and  art's  an  idle  song. 

That  Christ  within  the  sponge  hath  left  great  store  of  gall 

And  that  in  heav'n's  highway  it  is  not  roses  all: 

And  thy  soul,  with  disgust  and  bitterness  o'erbrimmed, 

Thou  hast,  o  Diirer,  in  thy  Melancholia  limned; 

Yea,  and  thy  genius  sad  upon  thee,  tearful-eyed, 
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Ruth  taking,  in  thy  work  hath  thee  personified. 

More  admirable  nought  in  this  our  world  I  know, 

Fuller  of  reverie  and  of  profoundest  woe, 

Than  this  great  angel-shape,  that  sits,  with  wings  a-close, 

In  th'immobility  of  intimate  repose. 

Draped  over  him,  on  wise  monastical,  his  gown 

Even  to  below  his  feet,  mysterious,  hangs  down; 

His  mystic  brows  are  crowned  with  ache  and  nenuphar; 

Devoid  of  trace  of  blood  his  paUid  features  are. 

No  muscle  stirs;  'twould  seem  the  fires, that  keep  the  flame 

Of  life  alight  in  man,  forsaken  have  his  frame : 

And  yet  one  seeth  well  that  no  dead  corpse  is  this. 

Bent  like  a  wounded  snake  his  sable  eyebrow  is; 

His  eye  shines  like  a  lamp  ablaze;  and  to  his  breast 

And  temples  either  hand  convulsively  is  prest. 

Round  him  disorderly  are  scattered,  on  all  parts, 

A  thousand  attributes  of  sciences  and  arts; 

Hammer  and  rule  and  square,  globe  emblematical. 

Sandglass  and  compass,  bell  and  table  mystical; 

A  Faust-like  garniture,  fulfilled  of  nameless  things. 

Yet  he  an  angel's  hath  and  not  a  demon's  wings. 

The  keys,  that  from  his  girth  in  heavy  truss  depend, 

Him  Nature's  secrets  serve  t'unlock  and  comprehend. 

The  bottom  hath  he  touched  of  human  science  all; 

But,  as,  at  each  road's  end,  he  still  the  selfsame  wall 

And  the  same  eyes  hath  found,  in  the  same  shade  aflare. 

And  wearieth  still  to  climb  the  same  unending  stair. 

He's  sad;  and  his  old  dog,  footsore  for  following  him. 

Sleeps  by  his  side,  way-worn  and  spent  in  every  limb. 

For  the  background,  upon  th'horizon's  dim  expanse. 

Old  Father  Ocean  lifts  his  sullen  countenance 

And  from  the  sombre  blue  of  his  deep  mirror  back 

The  rays  of  a  great  sun  casts,  vestured  all  in  black. 

A  bat,  a  castle-keep  above  that's  hovering, 

Bears  Melancholia  writ  upon  its  open  wing; 

And  underneath,  upon  a  millstone  seated  low, 

A  boy,  whose  eyes  are  veiled  with  lashes  long  and  so 
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The  looker  leave  in  doubt  whether  he  vigil  keeps 

Or  whether,  by  a  dream  in  slumber  rocked,  he  sleeps. 

Diirer,  the  great  austere  old  German  master,  thus, 

In  philosophic  guise  of  symbol  shown,  for  us. 

Under  an  angel's  form,  in  this  most  strange  design, 

The  dream  of  his  own  heart  presented  hath  in  fine. 

Our  Melancholy  wears  another  guise  than  his; 

Our  painters  otherwise  depict  it.  Here  it  is. 

They  show  a  young  girl  frail  and  delicate,  a-dream, 

Bending  her  fair  blue  eyes  upon  some  flowing  stream, 

Like  a  forget-me-not,  bowed  by  the  breezes  down. 

Her  comb  hath  fallen  out  and  dropping  from  her  crown, 

Her  golden  tresses  loose  upon  her  shoulders  flow 

And  with  the  willow's  locks  mix  in  the  tide  below. 


Our  Melancholy's  turned  fine  lady  nowadays; 

She  gives  herself  grand  airs  and  eke  the  princess  plays. 


Ah,  what  a  difference  here,  and  ah,  how  ill  compares 
Our  shabby  modern  life  with  that  of  our  forbears ! 
Their  blood,  like  wine  gone  bad,  hath  in  our  veins  turned  sour. 
Nought  lives  in  us;  the  loves  and  hatreds  of  the  hour 
Are  graybeards  pale  and  frail,  unstrengthful,  from  whose  heart 
The  brain  seems  to  have  pumped  the  blood  that  was  its  part. 
Passion  is  dead  with  faith;  the  earth  may  yet  be  found 
Accomplishing  in  heav'n  its  solitary  round; 
Yea,  to  the  sun's  lips  still  it  hangs:  but  on  his  throne 
The  sun  himself  grows  old;  his  kiss,  less  vermeil  grown, 
Glides  o'er  our  unwarmed  fronts;  the  ardour  of  his  fires, 
As  on  a  glacier,  quenched,  upon  our  souls  expires. 
The  Gemmi  summit  seems  afire  to  one  below; 
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With  red  and  azure  flames  it  glitters,  all  a-glow. 
Ascend;  cold  snows  you'll  find  and  winter  shivering, 
That  sweeps  the  avalanche  before  it  with  wide  wing. 
We  as  the  mountain  are;  the  Past  shines  yet  to  day 
Reflected  on  our  brows;  but,  this  once  passed  away. 
There  will  be  nothing  left  but  blank  uncoloured  snow. 
Upon  the  Gemmi  dawn  to-morrow  yet  will  blow: 
The  glaciers  once  again  will  in  the  sun-rays  steam 
And  the  extinguished  fires  rekindle  to  his  beam. 
But  we,  alas!  for  us  no  new  day  waxeth  white; 
The  night  that  comes  for  us  is  the  Eternal  Night, 
From  our  unpeopled  heav'ns  no  gold-winged  angel  more 
Shall  light,  within  his  arms  to  take  us,  as  of  yore; 
And  future  ages,  down  on  the  sepulchral  stone 
Sitting  of  this  our  age  and  seeing  it  o'ergrown 
And  whole,  will  not  say,  glad,  "It  hath  arisen  and  fain. 
Like   Christ,   in  glory  back  to  heav'n  hath  soared  again." 


THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  TOWER. 

When  the  cathedral's  spire  one's  minded  to  ascend. 
One  mounts  the  darkling  stairs  that  turn  and  twist  and  bend. 
As  'twere  a  snake  of  stone  within  a  belfry's  womb. 
One  fareth  at  the  first  in  a  profoundest  night, 
Unlit  by  any  glint  of  sun  or  lovesome  light. 
Hugging  the  wall  for  fear  to  stumble  in  the  gloom; 
For  the  high  houses  round  the  church  their  shadow  gray 
Cast  on  the  turret's  base  nor  suff"er  any  ray 
Of  sun  or  moon  to  pass,  the  darkness  to  illume. 

The  howlets  timorous,  uprising  suddenly. 
Sweep  with  their  dusty  wings  your  forehead,  as  they  flee. 
What  while  the  startled  bats  upon  your  arm  alight. 
The  ghosts,  the  terrors  all,  the  darknesses  that  haunt. 
Before  you,  as  they  pass,  their  crapes  funereal  flaunt; 
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You  hear  them  groan  and  sigh  and  whisper  in  the  night. 
Athwart  the  shades  one  sees  the  crouched  chimaera  stir 
And  th'  echoes  of  the  vault,  awaking,  in  your  ear 
The  sound  of  other  steps  behind  your  steps  excite. 

Upon  your  neck  you  feel  a  breathing  wax  and  wane 
And  intermittent  sighs  hear,  as  of  souls  in  pain, 
Awakened  by  your  feet,  that  after  you  pursue. 
And  if  th'  humidity  cause  water,  drop  by  drop, 
Tears  of  the  monument,  fall  from  the  vaulted  top, 
'Tis  as  some  weeping  shade  had  been  disturbed  by  you. 
Each  time  the  spiral  turns  and  sinks,  returning,  down, 
On  the  last  step  as  'twere  the  last  fold  of  a  gown, 
It  seems,  there  disappears,  on  fearsome  wise,  from  view. 

Soon,  the  day,  filtering  through  the  lancets'  narrow  space, 
Upon   th'opposing   wall  straight   lines  of  light  doth  trace, 
Like  bars  of  gold  upon  a  sable  scutcheon's  scope. 
Already  one's  above  the  roof-tops  of  the  town, 
A  mean  confused  mass  that  shows  to  lookers  down. 
And  through  the  grey  arcade  one  sees  the  blue  sky-cope. 
The  howlets  disappeared  for  turtledoves  make  room, 
That  in  the  sunlight  preen  the  satin  of  their  plume 
And  seem  to  coo  and  croon  with  promises  of  hope. 

Familiar  coveys  roost  on  every  gargoyle's  head 
And  unrebutted  by  their  foulness,  without  dread. 
In  every  yawning  mouth  some  bird  hath  made  its  nest. 
Ghouls,  griffins,  dragons,  all  the  loathly  shapes  of  stone. 
Are  at  this  present  hour  to  angel  figures  grown. 
Seraphic  guardians  hewn  in  granite,  East  and  West, 
That,  since  eight  hundred  years,  upon  their  pinions  leant. 
In  their  stone  niches  set,  with  eyes  on  heav'n  intent, 
Their  pensive  vigil  keep,  unknowing  end  or  rest. 

Then,  at  the  last,  upon  a  platform  you  come  out 
And  see,  as  far  as  sight  can  carry,  round  about, 
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The  murmuring  city,  like  a  mighty  monster,  cower. 

As  if  a  shark  it  were,  opening  its  vasty  jaws, 

Th'horizon  with  its  black  and  countless  teeth  it  gnaws, 

Whereof  each  is  a  dome,  a  steeple  or  a  tower. 

Athwart  the  fog,  from  many  a  brick  and  plaster  nose, 

Into  the  upper  air  its  bluish  breath  it  blows. 

Through  which  a  chance  sun-ray  falls  in  a  golden  shower. 

As  steam,  that,  soaring  still,  o'er  boiling  water  sings, 
So  to  the  city's  face  an  ardent  vapour  clings, 
A  sullen  hum,  of  sounds  confused  an  hundred  made. 
The  jangle  'tis  of  bells,  their  volleys  high  and  shrill. 
Their  voices  sonorous  or  cracked,  but  never  still. 
Chanting  with  yawning  throat  within  the  belfries'  shade, 
'Tis  man  upon  the  earth  and  tempest  in  the  sky; 
The  noise  of  cannon  'tis,  that  clank,  as  they  go  by, 
The  din  of  warsongs  hoarse,  by  drums  and  clarions  brayed. 

The  sound  of  chariots  'tis  whose  rapid  lanterns  skim, 
Swift  as  a  flitting  star,  athwart  the  shadow  grim. 
Bearing  some  happy  wight  unto  his  wishes'  ease; 
The  maiden's  sigh  upon  her  balcony;  the  fall 
Of  hammer  anvil  on  and  fact  on  thought;  the  call 
To  pleasure  and  the  wail  of  suff 'ranee  and  disease. 
Of  this  colossal  vast  orchestral  symphony. 
Which  of  no  earthly  bard  will  ever  written  be. 
Each  object  sounds  its  note  impossible  to  seize. 

You  thought  yourself  at  top ;  but  suddenly  a  spire. 
Athwart  whose  lace-work  sides  the  sun-rays  shine  like  fire, 
Presents  itself  before  your  weary  feet ;  and  lo ! 
Needs  must  one  mount  anew,  within  the  turret  frail. 
And  by  the  shaking  stair  yet  lighter  spirals  scale. 
Hung  to  the  iron  clamps  which  far  asunder  show. 
The  mocking  wind  about  your  ears  doth,  whistling,  sport; 
The  snarling  ghouls  extend  their  claws ;  the  gryphons  snort; 
Your  feet  embarrassed  down  are  weighed  by  vertigo. 
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Afar  from  you,  you  see,  as  in  abysmal  deeps, 
The  loftiest  steeple-towers  sink  and  the  highest  steeps; 
You  dominate  aloft  the  proudest  eagle's  flight: 
Upon  your  streaming  brows  half  frozen  is  the  sweat; 
The  air  o'er-rarefied  stifles  you.  Courage  yet! 
The  heav'ns  are  near :  one  step,  one  more  toward  the  height 
And  you  the  giant  Saint  with  your  amazed  hand 
May  touch,  that,  turning  in  the  breezes,  there  doth  stand, 
Great  Michael,  in  his  grip  that  wields  the  glaive  of  light.  * 

And  if  you  lean  your  arm  upon  the  marble  rail. 
That  quivers  in  the  wind,  as  'twere  a  sapling  frail, 
And  to  the  Eastward  turn  your  vision  less  afifrayed, 
For  more  than  thirty  leagues  the  country  round  you'll  see, 
A  vast  horizon,  marged  with  blue  embroidery. 
Unroll  beneath  your  gaze,  a  carpet  colour-rayed. 
The  varicoloured  fields,  with  golden  wheat  ashine. 
The  meads  of  emerald  grass,  the  herds  of  dappled  kine 
And  in  the  clover  red  yonder  a  white  road  frayed. 

The  towns,  the  hamlets  sown  like  nests  about  the  plain, 
And  wheresoe'er  to  dwell  a  human  brood  is  fain, 
A  steeple  fingerwise  toward  the  heav'ns  erect. 
In  the  bay  you  may  see,  between  th'embracing  capes. 
The  sea  don  many  hues  and  many  changing  shapes, 
Wrought  like   a  Turkish  sword,  with  damascenings  deckt; 
The  ships,  like  halcyons  poised  upon  their  shining  wings, 
Spangle  the  distance  blue  with  their  white  shimmerings 
And  to  and  fro  their  flight  intelligent  direct. 

Spreading  their  swelling  sails,  like  breasts  with  milk  aflow. 
Upon  the  loadstone's  faith,  new  vi^orlds  to  seek  they  go, 
New  shores,   whereon  there  beat  new  seas,  as  yet  unseen; 

'    This    and    other   details    identify  the  cathedral  in  question  as 
Notre  Dame  de  Rouen. 
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To  India,  full  of  sun,  of  spices  and  of  gold, 

To  China  strange,  where  towers  of  porcelain  they  mould, 

Chimeric  country,  full  of  dragons  red  and  green; 

Or  Otaheite  else,  the  ocean-blossom  fair. 

Shaking  the  milkwhite  pearls  from  out  her  sable  hair, 

Another  Venus  like,  the  bitter  billows'  queen; 

To  Java,  to  Ceylon,  or  farther  yet,  unto 
Some  desert  isle,  that  waits  a  conqueror,  some  new 
America  escaped  Columbus  heretofore. 
Alas!  and  you,  my  thoughts,  you,  without  fear,  likewise, 
Yielding  your  wings  to  all  the  breezes  of  the  skies, 
A  venturous  voyage  dare,  long,  long  and  far  from  shore! 
If  thunderstroke  and  blast  your  masts  and  rigging  spare. 
What  from  the  unknown  seas  and  isles,  to  which  you  fare. 
Will  you  bring  back  ?  Of  gold  or  lead  will't  be,  your  store  ? 

The  spiral  suddenly,  here  interrupted,  ends. 
As  one  who  to  the  roof  of  some  high  church  ascends, 
Here  am  I  at  the  top  at  present  of  my  tower. 
The  flag  upon  my  work  I've  planted.  Ah,  how  long. 
How  many  a  day  and  night,  poor  workman,  little  strong. 
Insensible  to  love,  to  life,  to  joy,  to  power. 
My  high  design  in  all  its  purity  to  guard, 
My  chisel  have  I  worn  upon  the  marble  hard, 
Raising  my  monument  by  scarce  a  line  an  hour! 

How  many  a  month  have  I  abidden  underground. 
Delving,  on  miner-wise,  my  lonely  lode  profound, 
Seeking  the  rock  whereon  my  founded  work  to  raise ! 
And  yet  the  sun  shone  full  on  hill  and  plain  and  field; 
The  flowers  were  lovers  all  and  every  thing  did  yield 
Its  fancy  to  the  winds  of  passion's  wildering  ways : 
Spring  in  the  leafy  woods  and  hedges  stirred  the  sap; 
Singing,  upon  the  beach,  the  kissing  waves  did  lap; 
'Twas  everywhere  but  joy,  but  pleasure,  perfume,  rays! 
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Meantime,  with  pensive  hands,  a  patient  architect, 
I  on  my  pillars  squat  my  ogives  did  erect, 
Hewing,  beneath  the  church,  a  temple  subterrene; 
Then  I  the  church  itself  reared,  with  its  colonnettes. 
That  seemed,  so  full  it  was  of  spires  and  ribs  and  frets, 
A  madrepore  immense,  a  coral-reef  marine ; 
Yea,  and  the  steeple  high,  huge  poplar-tree  of  stone, 
Where  warble,  when  the  bells  the  hour  of  prayer  intone, 
Nests  full  of  birds  of  bronze,  the  pigeons  white  between. 

From  out  this  tower,  achieved  with  so  much  travail,  thee, 
Perspective  of  my  dreams,  shall  I  avail  to  see. 
Thou  Canaan,  whitherward  my  efforts  all  did  tend? 
Shall  I  avail  to  view  the  figure  of  the  world, 
The  stars  and  meteors  all  about  the  heaven  whirled, 
The  ships  that  leave  and  back  unto  the  harbour  wend? 
Might  but  my  steeple  by  the  head  o'ertop  the  rest 
Of  the  town's  towers  and  roofs  and  chimneys  or  the  crest 
Of  yonder  castle  steep,  that  through  the  fog  doth  rend ! 

Were  it  but  high  enough  for  me  to  see  the  star. 
That  from  my  vision  still  the  hillsides  blue  debar. 
The  moon  on  the  house-roofs  that  breaks  her  cresce'nt  new ! 
That  I  in  the  clear  sky  the  scattered  clouds  might  note, 
As  in  the  morning  wind  they  hither,  thither,  float. 
Sheep  of  the  air,  and  shake  their  fleeces  wet  with  dew; 
And  glory,  star  and  sun  of  this  our  human  soul. 
See  midst  a  sea  of  gold,  ablaze  from  pole  to  pole. 
Majestically  mount  upon  th'horizon  blue! 


HYMN  TO  SLEEP. 

Sleep,  son   of  ancient  Night  and  brother  twin  of  Death, 
Hear  me,  o  Sleep !  The  moon,  aweary  of  her  wake, 
In  heaven  above  hath  closed  her  eye  and  slumbereth; 
Lo !  and  her  parting  ray,  stealing  athwart  the  brake, 
As  for  a  farewell  kiss,  doth  amorously  pass 
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Over  her  lover's  brows,  sleep-bounden  on  the  grass. 

The  dreams,  or  true  or  false,  that  by  the  port  of  horn 

Or  that  of  ivory  rise  from  Hades'  darkling  hold. 

These  only  people  now  the  silent  world  forlorn. 

The  tresses  of  the  Night,  spangled  with  stars  of  gold. 

Dishevelled,  overhang  her  shoulders  sable-stoled: 

The  very  winds  have  ceased  from  breathing  and  the  spheres, 

Weary  of  turning  still  their  silent  pivots  round, 

Sleep-drowsed,  no  more  revolve  upon  their  far  careers. 

0  Slumber,  lovesome  youth  with  scarlet  poppies  crowned, 
That  nightly,  in  thy  hand  holding  an  eben  bowl, 

Of  Lethe-water  full,  pour'st  for  our  thirsting  soul, 
Better  than  Bacchus'  self,  forgetfulness  of  care ! 
Youngling  mysterious,  wondrous  hermaphrodite, 
In  whom  both  Life  and  Death  commingle  and  unite. 
And  who  hast  but  of  both  that  which  they  have  of  fair, 
Dulcet  transition  thou  from  daylight  unto  gloom, 
Transition  from  repose  to  death,  from  bed  to  tomb, 
Under  the  curtains  thick  of  thy  dark  alcove-lair, 
Out  of  thy  cavern's  deeps,  unhaunted  of  the  sun, 

1  pray  thee,  kneeHng,  hear  me,  Slumber,  healing  One! 
I  love  thee,  gentle  God,  and  to  thy  glory,  sire. 

Will,  with  the  silver  bow  upon  the  ivory  lyre. 

Sing  canzonets  more  sweet  than  Hybla's  honies  be. 

Thee  to  propitiate,  the  dog  obscene  I'll  slay. 

Whose  barkings  loud  and  hoarse  so  often  trouble  thee, 

And  poppies  eke  upon  thine  eben  altars  lay. 

The  palm  I  give  to  thee,  Apollo's  self  beyond; 

And  yet  a  youthful  God,  beardless,  is  he  and  blond, 

A  bright  resplendent  God,  as  beauteous  as  a  girl. 

Thee  more  than  Venus'  self  I  prize,  when,  from  the  crests 

Emerging  of  the  waves,  within  her  shell  of  pearl. 

She  lets  the  salt  air  kiss  her  lovely  naked  breasts 

And  in  the  silken  rings  of  each  translucent  tress 

Suffers  the  tricksy  crew  of  Zephyrs  make  their  nests; 

Nay,  more  than  Bacchus  young,  sweet  father  of  liesse. 

Than  drunkenness,  than  love,  than  all,  divinest  Sleep! 
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Thou  shalt  be  welcome  still,  whether  the  fair-haired  Dawn, 
Soft-smiling,  from  behind  her  vermeil  curtains  peep, 
Whether  the  coursers  white,  by  which  the  sun  is  drawn, 
Their  nostrils  and  their  breasts  bathe  in  the  Western  deep, 
Whether  her  tresses  Night  shake  from  her  swarthy  brows, 
Within  the  grot  profound,  whereas  the  light  dreams  keep 
Their  swift  and  soundless  round,  beneath  thy  wings  unfurled. 
Benignantly  receive  my  incense  and  my  vows, 
Slumber,  God  sad  and  mild,  consoler  of  the  world! 


CONSOLATION. 

Astonied  be  thou  not,  o  poet,  if  the  crowd 
Disdain  to  scale  thy  work  unto  the  summit  proud: 
The  crowd  as  water  is,  that  flees  the  mountains  hoar: 
Whereas  no  level  is,  it  cometh  nevermore. 
So  lose  thou  not  thy  pains  to  pleasure  it  for  nought 
And  fashion  not  a  stair  unto  thy  towering  thought: 
A  sloping  ramp  makes  not  the  lamester's  foot  more  sure. 
Let  then  the  lonely  peak  invade  the  azure  pure. 
With  one  stroke  of  his  wing  the  eagle  will  it  know 
T'attain  and  set  his  foot  upon  the  eternal  snow, 
The  snow  immaculate,  that  shines  like  silver  there; 
So  God,  as  in  His  work  He  to  and  fro  doth  fare. 
May  understand  that  some  do  still  the  summits  climb 
And  some  men  still  the  heights  of  poems  scale  sublime. 


TERZA  RIMA. 

When,  having  frescoed  all  the  Sistine  chapel,  down, 
From  the  high  scaffolding,  went  Michael  Angelo, 
Sublime  and  radiant,  forth  into  the  Latin  town. 
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Neither  his  eyes  nor  yet  his  arms  might  he  bend  low; 
The  world  in  heav'n  above  he  had  forgotten  sheer; 
His  feet  no  longer  knew  upon  the  earth  to  go. 

Three  longsome  months  he  kept  this  attitude  austere; 

One  for  an  angel  him  in  ecstasy  had  ta'en 

Before  the  throne  of  God,  the  mystic  moment  near. 

This,  brother,  is  it  why  are  poets  often  fain 

To  stumble  at  each  step  upon  the  worldly  ways; 

Dreaming,  they  go,  with  eyes  upon  the  azure  plain. 

The  angels,  shaking  out  their  tresses'  golden  haze. 
Bend  o'er  them  and  their  arms  to  them  hold  open  wide. 
To  kiss  them  with  their  mouths  all  rounded  with  God's  praise. 

They  at  a  venture  walk  and  trip  on  every  side, 
Fall  under  wheels  or  run  against  the  passers-by 
Or  stumble  into  wells  that  they  have  not  espied. 

Of  passers,  stones  and  mud  what  reck  they?  Far  and  nigh 
They  seek  by  light  of  day  the  visions  of  their  night: 
Their  cheeks  are  with  the  flame  of  their  desire  flushed  high. 

Nothing  of  earth's  annoys  they  know  or  its  despite ; 
And  when  their  Sistine  church  they  have  achieved,  in  fine 
Forth  their  dark  lairs  they  come,  all  radiant  with  light. 

A  reflex  of  their  work  august,  their  task  divine. 

Unto  their  presence  cleaves  and  gilds  their  foreheads  pale ; 

The  heav'ns  that  they  have  seen  are  in  their  eyes  ashine. 

Days  will  ensue  and  nights  upon  each  other's  trail 
Before  their  arms  and  looks  come  down  from  overhead, 
Before  their  feet  the  earth  again  to  walk  avail. 
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Our  every  palace  sinks  and  fails  beneath  their  feet; 
Their  souls  unto  the  dome,  whereas  their  work  shines  bright, 
Remount  and  they  to  us  leave  but  their  bodies  dead. 

Our  day  to  them  appears  more  sombre  than  the  night; 
Their  eyes  for  ever  seek  the  frescoes'  azure  sky; 
The  picture  left  torments  and  follows  still  their  sight. 

Like  Buonarotti's  self,  aught  but  the  things  on  high 

No  longer  can  they  see,  only  the  marble  vault 

Of  that  far  heav'n  whose  roof  their  foreheads  touch  well  nigh. 

Blindness  august,  sublime!  Magnificent  default! 


THE  ASCENT  OF  THE  BROCKEN. 

When  you  have  made  your  way  up  to  the  eagle's  seat 
And  when  the  proudest  peaks  you  see,  beneath  your  feet. 
Melt  and  dissolve  away  the  mountain's  flanks  into, 
And  like  a  lake,  the  plains  for  distance  all  wax  blue. 
At  last  that  one  might  climb  a  thousand  years  one  feels, 
What  while  the  flesh  yet  clung  unto  the  bleeding  heels, 
Without  approaching  heaven,  that  still  recedes  from  us, 
And  that  we're,  after  all,  Titans  ridiculous. 
You  are  not  in  the  world;  you  are  not  in  the  skies; 
And  phantoms  vain  start  up  and  dance  before  your  eyes. 
Profound  the  silence  is:  earth's  voices  to  the  ear 
May  hither  not  attain;  the  thunder's  sound  of  fear, 
That  rolls  beneath  our  feet,  the  Brocken's  yawning  seems. 
That  drowses,  for  ennui  of  nothingness,  and  dreams. 
Your  call  no  echo  finds  to  answer  it  and  dies. 
Extinguished  suddenly  beneath  the  answering  skies. 
The  calm  is  sinister;  the  air  is  mute  and  cold; 
One  hears  no  angels'  harps  nor  citharas  of  gold; 
For  passing  high  is  heaven  and  lowly  is  the  stair. 
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Your  frightened  guide  descends  again  and  leaves  you  there ; 
And  in  its  azure  eye  rolling  a  tear  of  dew, 
Of  all  the  hillside  flowers  the  last  takes  leave  of  you. 
Meanwhile  from  heaven  above  descends  the  silent  snow; 
And  through  its  webs,  beside  a  sun  devoid  of  glow. 
The  pale  moon  gleams,  with  rays  scarce  pallider  than  his. 
By  the  snow's  silver  flocks  the  sky  all  furrowed  is: 
And  gathering  up  the  threads,  that  fall  upon  its  loom. 
Death  weaves  a  winding-sheet  of  white  for  your  cold  tomb. 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

Another  minute  yet,  my  fair,  and  this  year  past, 
Whereof  with  you  the  first  I've  witnessed  and  the  last. 

Nought  but  a  memory  will  remain; 
Midnight !  Its  passing-bell,  hearken !  the  clock  doth  toll : 
'Tis  gone  unto  a  place  wherefrom  no  living  soul 

May  ever  bring  it  back  again; 

Into  the  distance  borne  beyond  the  utmost  star, 
Into  some  nameless  land,  of  shadows  full,  afar 

Cast  on  the  shores  of  the  Unseen ; 
The  Limboes  of  th'Unfelt,  invisible  domain, 
Whither  the  ghostless  go,  the  bodiless  inane. 

The  things  which  are  not,  having  been; 

Whither  go  sound  and  flame  and  fire,  where  goeth  breath. 
Where  go  the  visions  that  in  dreams  the  soul  foresaith. 

The  loves  from  out  our  hearts  forthcast; 
The  unknown  thoughts,  within  our  heads  to  blossom  blown. 
The  shadows  of  our  shapes  upon  the  mirror  thrown, 

The  Present  that  becomes  the  Past. 

A  year  ta'en  on  account  of  those  which  God  foresays 
For  us  to  live ;  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  our  days. 
Turned  by  Time's  bony  finger  o'er; 
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Another  passing  scene  unto  the  play  to  add; 
Another  chapter  for  the  tale  of  good  and  bad, 

Whose  web  each  moment  thickens  more; 

Another  step  upon  the  highway  grim  and  lone 

Of  Life  and  Time  o'ergone,  whereof  the  last  milestone, 

Distant  or  near,  a  tomb  we  find, 
Where  one  can  set  no  foot,  without  its  sinking  in, 
Where  of  our  happiness  on  every  bush  and  whin 

A  fragment  still  is  left  behind. 

From  the  year's  summit,  scaled  with  labour  and  with  strife, 
Turning  toward  that  ME,  to-day  which  in  my  life 

Is  but  a  memory  fading  fast, 
Ere  in  the  darkling  shade  it  plunge  of  the  Too-late, 
Let  me  with  memory's  eyes  a  moment  contemplate 

The  vast  horizon  of  the  Past. 

The  traveller  thus,  from  off  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Before  the  slope,  that  soon  behind  him  tower  will, 

Conceal  them  wholly  from  his  sight, 
Casts  a  last  glance  upon  the  golden  plains,  that  smile 
Behind  him,  in  his  thought  reckoning  how  many  a  mile 

He  travelled  hath  since  morning-light. 

Yonder  my  vanished  years  beneath  my  feet  unfold. 

Like  a  dark  plain,  wherein  some  points  shine  out  like  gold, 

Lit  by  a  sun-ray  from  the  skies: 
Upon  the  distant  field,  hidden  by  oblivion's  brume. 
An  epoch  or  a  trait,  outstanding  'gainst  the  gloom, 

Relives  for  my  deluded  eyes. 

That  which  was  I  to  me  appears,  a  silhouette, 
Resembling  that  no  more  which  it  reflecteth  yet, 

Portrait  without  original  to-day; 
Phantom,  whose  corpse  on  life  abideth,  shadow  dead, 
The  dying  Present  from  reft  by  the  Past  forsped, 

Reflex  whose  body's  passed  away. 
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I  hesitate  to  see  myself  before  mine  eyes 
Thus  reappear,  alas!  and  scarce  can  recognise 

Myself  beneath  my  guise  of  yore; 
As  a  man  meets  by  chance  one  of  his  ancient  mates, 
Whom  absence  and  the  years  have  altered,  voice  and  traits, 

From  that  which  he  was  heretofore. 

So  many  things  since  then  have  passed  through  this  poor  head; 
Within  this  poet's  heart  and  soul  of  mine,  thought-bred, 

Like  fledglings  in  the  eagle's  lair. 
So  many  works,  beneath  my  fancy's  wings  hatched  out. 
Strive  and  the  broken  shells,  that  compass  them  about, 

Already  with  long  talons  tear. 

No  more  am  I  the  same:  soul,  body,  all  is  new: 
Nought  but  the  name  remains  of  me.  But  what's  to  do? 

Forget  what's  gone  and  onward  pass. 
No  moment,  once  bygone,  can  we  from  Time  retake, 
No  one  sole  grain  of  sand  avail  remount  to  make. 

Once  fallen  in  the  fatal  glass. 

The  boy's  head  is  no  more  to  see  in  this  my  lean. 
Discoloured  countenance,  such  as  it  made  hath  been 

Of  thought  austere,  of  care  and  pain ; 
Nought  of  't  's  to  find  within  this  front  that  meditates 
And  whose  bent  brows  some  storm  internal  agitates, 

As  they  were  sable  serpents  twain. 

My  cheeks  unwrinkled  were  all  rosy,  and  my  mouth 
With  arching  corners  laughed  fore'er;  no  fever's  drouth 

Their  coral  yet  had  turned  to  black; 
Mine  eyes,  undimmed  with  tears,  had  sparkles,  such  as  they 
Have  now  no  more,  and  their  clear  pupils  still  the  day 
Cast  from  their  pure  enamel  back. 

My  heart,  like  me,  was  young  and  nothing  knew  of  strife; 
No  bitterly  bereft  illusion  old,  whilst  life 
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Was  youthful  yet,  had  caused  it  feel: 
Tow'rd  every  thing  that  fair  was,  like  a  flower,  it  blew 
And  in  this  world  of  ours,  that  yet  for  it  was  new, 

111  to  it  good  was,  better  weal. 

My  poetry,  a  child,  with  all  the  childlike  grace, 
Dishevelled  hair,  nude  breasts,  bare  feet  and  laughing  face, 

A  spray  of  wild  oats  still  in  hand, 
With  necklace  round  its  throat  fashioned  of  pearls  of  dew 
And  sun-bespangled  robes  of  heaven's  prismatic  blue, 

Went  singing  in  the  laughing  land. 

Then  came  there  age,  the  age  that  knowledge  brings ;  I  read 
Werther  and  Rene  both,  kinsmen  of  heart  and  head, 

Those  books,  true  poisons  of  the  heart. 
Each  word  whereof  with  life  disgusts  the  soul  and  steals 
Some  pure  illusion,  each  a  mortal  blow  that  deals; 

Byron  and  his  Don  Juan  tart. 

A  hard  awakening  'twas:  when  my  new- opened  eyes 
Saw  that  the  dreams,  wherewith  I  rocked  me,  were  but  lies 

And  faiths  but  idle  toys,  I  fell 
To  seeking  ill  in  all;  and  as  I  still  did  find 
It  where  I  sought,  I  fell  to  hating  all  mankind 

And  so  became  most  miserable. 

Thought,   form,  are  passed  away,  like   dreams.   But  what 

doth  Time 
With  that  which  he  from  us  bears  off?  In  what  dim  clime, 

What  nook  of  Chaos  doth  he  store 
These  aspects  all  forgot,  like  raiment  that  we  change, 
These  Egos  all  of  one  same  man?  What  kingdom  strange 

These  exiles  welcomes  to  its  shore? 

God  only  knows:  it  is  a  mystery  profound: 
We  too  belike  shall  know,  when  once  we're  underground; 
For  earth,  upon  a  coffin  thrown, 
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Much  with  its  sombre  voice  explains.  Life's  causes  we 
In  the  tomb  understand  better:  Eternity 

Begins,  when  once  Death's  threshold's  past. 

One  sees  —  but  pardon  me,  with  all  this,  lady  mine, 
If  I  importune  you.  As  'twere  a  vase  with  wine 

Replete,  my  weary  soul  o'erbrinis. 
Forth  casting  on  the  air  full  many  a  wandering  thought, 
And  the  rememorance  of  old  illusions,  brought 

To  nothing,  my  pale  brow  bedims. 

Marry,  what  ails  you,  then,  (you  ask  me,  madcap  one!) 
To  weary  for  a  shade  that  flitteth  with  the  sun? 

Why  seek  the  flying  Past  to  hold 
Back,  as  a  fretful  child  that  cleaveth  still  unto 
Its  mother's  skirt?  For  that,  which  taken  hath  from  you 

Been,  with  the  Future  be  consoled. 

Nay,  look !  Before  your  eyes  th'horizon  is  immense : 
It  is  the  dawn  of  life :  your  day  doth  but  commence : 

The  sky  is  blue,  the  sun  is  bright. 
The  highway  of  the  world  an  alley  is  for  you, 
As  in  a  park,  fulfilled  with  shade  and  sanded  new. 

Fare  where  Time  leads  you  in  his  flight. 

What  would  you  more !  All  loves,  all  at  you  kindly  smiles. 
—  Oh,  you  are  right !  Myself  I  say  it  oftenwhiles. 

The  future  dear  to  me  should  be. 
Alas!  In  vain  your  voice  exhorteth  me  of  this. 
I  dream;  and  barren  on  your  forehead  falls  my  kiss 

And  bitter  is  the  heart  in  me. 
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THE  MANOR  OF  MEMORY. 

Foot  upon  hearth  and  head  on  hands, 

I  muse  and  seek  again  to  see, 
Beyond  the  Past's  mist-clouded  lands. 

The  Manor  old  of  Memory. 

Under  a  veil  of  mist  and  haze, 

Trees,  plains,  hills,  houses  show  like  ghosts: 
The  eye,  in  fault,  at  the  cross-ways. 

In  vain  consults  the  finger-posts. 

Among  the  rubbish-heaps,  that  are 

The  ruins  of  a  world,  I  press, 
In  mystery  crepuscular, 

Through  limboes  of  forgetfulness. 

But  see  where,  white,  diaphanous. 
Remembrance,  by  the  way  a-stand, 

Like  Ariadne,  giveth  us 

The  guiding  'clue  again  in  hand. 

Henceforward  certain  is  the  way; 

Again  the  misted  sun  shines  clear; 
And  see,  the  manor's  turrets  gray 

Afar  above  the  trees  appear. 

Under  the  trellis,  where  across 

The  thickset  leaves  the  light  sinks  low, 

The  olden  pathway  through  the  moss 
Its  narrow  ribbon  yet  doth  show. 

But  briars  over  it  enlace; 

Lianas  weave  their  tangling  chain; 
And  every  bough  that  I  displace 

Returns  to  buffet  me  again. 
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At  last,  the  thinning  trees  behind, 

The  ancient  manor  we  espy, 
With  pepper-castor  towers  outlined 

And  gables  tall  against  the  sky. 


No  smoke  upon  the  roofs  doth  trace 
Against  the  heav'ns  its  thread  of  blue; 

No  candle's  gleam  or  glint  of  face 
The  sombre  windows  lightens  through. 

The  bridge's  chains  all  broken  are; 

The  water-lentils  on  the  moat 
With  many  a  copper-coloured  star 

The  stagnant  waters  overcoat. 

The  tendrils  of  the  ivy-tree 

Their  roots  in  every  cranny  fit, 

The  turret's  hospitality 

Repaying  thus  by  strangling  it. 

The  porch  beneath  the  moon's  a-fret; 

Time  sculptures  it  on  his  own  guise, 
Effacing  with  his  sponge  of  wet 

The  colours  of  my  armories. 

I  push  the  door,  that  groaningly 

Upon  its  hinges  openeth; 
A  cold  air  issues,  unto  me 

Bringing  the  cellars'  musty  breath. 

The  nettle,  with  its  stinging  bite. 

The  dockleaves  spreading  like  a  hedge, 

Beneath  the  hemlock's  umbels  white. 
All  flourish  in  the  curtilage. 
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Upon  the  marble  sphinxes  twin, 

That  guard  the  stair  of  mildewed  stone, 

The  shadow  of  a  tree  falls  thin, 

That  in  my  absence  tall  hath  grown. 

Raising  their  marble  paws  on  high. 

They  put  themselves  on  guard.  Unheard, 

Their  blank  eyes  question  me;  but  I 
Decline  to  them  the  secret  word 


And  pass  them  by.  Lifting  his  head, 
The  watchdog  old  to  slumber  falls 

Again,  what  while  my  sounding  tread 
The  echoes  from  their  corner  calls. 


A  dull  light  filters  through  the  trees 
Upon  the  salon's  yellow  panes. 

Where,  wrought  in  faded  tapestries. 
The  story  of  Apollo  reigns. 

Daphne,  bark-prisoned  to  the  waist, 

Her  leafing  hands  doth  wring  and  wail; 

But,  by  her  ravisher  embraced. 
She  fades  away,  a  phantom  pale. 

Apollo,  at  Admetus'  court, 

Guardeth  his  flock,  by  moths  attaint; 
The  Muses  twain,  a  haggard  sort. 

Weep  o'er  a  Pindus  dim  and  faint: 

And  with  lean  finger,  Solitude 

The  word  "Abandonment"  doth  write 

In  the  heaped  dust  that  years  have  strewed 
Upon  the  slab  of  marble  white. 
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Hung  on  the  arras  yet  I  find, 

In  flyblown  frames  of  faded  gold, 
Dim  pictures,  pastels  pale  and  pined, 

Beauties  once  young  and  comrades  old. 

My  hand  a  veil  in  trembling  haste 

Withdraws;  I  see  my  love  of  yore; 
Hoop-petticoat  and  wasp-like  waist, 

La  Cydalise  en  Pompadour. 

A  rosebud  is  in  act  to  blow 

Upon  her  bodice  ribbon-tied, 
Whose  laces  half  her  bosom's  snow. 

With  azure  veins,  display,  half  hide. 

Her  eyes  have  yet  the  olden  glint: 
Like  leaves  the  frost-time  reddeneth. 

Her  cheeks  put  on  a  purple  tint. 
Fallacious  sheen,  the  rouge  of  death. 

She  seems  to  start  at  my  approach 
And  with  her  sad  and  charming  eyes, 

Wherein  is  something  of  reproach , 
She  fixes  mine  on  wistful  wise. 

Though  far  from  thee  my  life  have  strayed. 

Thy  name  at  heart  I  bear  no  less, 
O  flower  of  pastel,  dead  fair  maid. 

Sweet  shade  in  masquerading  dress ! 

Jealous  of  Art,  Dame  Nature  made, 

Murillo  thinking  to  o'erpass. 
At  Paris  th'Andalusian  maid. 

That  smiles  behind  yon  second  glass. 
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A  flush  of  golden  orange  dyes 

Her  cheek  of  vermeil-tinted  cream; 

From  out  her  melting  jet-black  eyes 
The  very  sunlight  seems  to  gleam. 

Betwixt  her  scarlet  lips  that  pout, 
Half  parted,  pearly  lightnings  run ; 

Her  splendid  beauty  opens  out, 
Like  a  pomegranate  in  the  sun. 


And  there  a  beauty  more  robust, 

Round  arms  with  many  a  bracelet  graced, 
Displays  the  marble  of  her  bust. 

In  velvet  and  in  pearls  enchased. 

Meseems  her  dewy  sensual  mouth 
With  blood  of  hearts  is  red  and  wet ; 

And  full  of  pleasure's  cruel  drouth, 
Her  eyes  Love  at  defiance  set. 

No  touching  grace,  but  in  her  air 

Vertiginous  desire  abides, 
An  evil  Venus  as  she  were. 

That  over  hateful  loves  presides. 

This  Venus  oft  her  winged  boy 
Hath  beaten,  mother  curst.  Adieu, 

O  thou  that  wast  my  bitter  joy ! 

Farewell  for  ever!  ....  Pardon,  too! 

Within  its  frame  of  tarnished  gold. 
The  glass,  instead  my  present  face 

Of  giving  back,  from  memory  old 
My  earliest  portrait  doth  retrace. 
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Phantom  of  days  gone  by,  that  gives 

A  type,  away  for  ever  cast. 
In  the  dull  glass  again  it  lives. 

From  out  the  shadows  of  the  past. 


In  justaucorps  of  satin  rose, 
The  emblem  of  a  taste  at  war 

With  commonplace,  it  seems  to  pose 
Boulanger  or  Deveria  for. 

The  hairless  bourgeois'  terror,  ring 
On  ring,  a  mane  of  tresses  brown, 

A  lion  like  or  Frankish  king. 

In  torrents  to  his  waist  falls  down. 

So,  stern  Romanticist  of  yore, 
Soldier  of  Art  the  newly  born. 

He  hastened  to  the  stage  of  war. 
When  sounded  was  Hernani's  horn. 

The  night  falls  down;  with  terrors  strown 
The  dim  nooks  are,  the  shadow's  lairs: 

That  sombre  trickster,  the  unknown, 
Its  fearsome  sorceries  prepares. 

Upon  the  candelabra's  rim 

The  tapers  sudden  wake  and  gleam; 
With  aureoles  of  radiance  dim 

Rounded,  sepulchral  lamps  they  seem. 

A  hand  of  darkness  opens  the  door, 

Though  in  the  wards  there  stirs  no  key; 

With  guests  from  out  the  shadow-shore 
The  place  is  peopled  suddenly. 
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The  portraits  leave  their  frames  of  gold, 
With  yellow  handkerchiefs  the  trace 

Removing  of  the  varnish  old 

And  mildewed  from  each  faded  face. 

Upon  the  hearth,  cold  long  ago, 
Sudden  to  flame  the  faggots  spring; 

And  fingers  warming  at  the  glov/. 
The  phantoms  gather  in  a  ring. 

The  figures  ravished  from  the  tomb 
Their  stark  and  frozen  aspect  lose; 

The  Past-time  in  their  veins  the  bloom 
And  purple  blood  of  Life  renews. 

The  pallid  faces  bright  again 
Wax,  as  of  yore  I  knew  them  all. 

O  ye  whom  I  regret  in  vain, 

Thanks,  friends,  for  answering  my  call ! 

The  valiant  combatants  I  see 
Of  Eighteen-thirty  now  as  then: 

Like  Hugo's  pirate  rovers,  we 

An  hundred  were  and  now  are  ten. 

This  one  his  russet  beard  displays. 
Like  Barbarossa  in  his  rock; 

And  that  with  his  moustaches   plays, 
Fiercely  at  either  end  a-cock. 

His  secret  sorrow  in  his  cloak's 
Amplitude  draping,  stoic-wise. 

The  cigarette  that  Petrus  '  smokes 
He  "papelito"  doth  baptise. 

'  Petrus  Borel. 
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This  one  to  me  his  dreams  relates, 

Alas!  to  blossom  never  brought, 
Icarus  fallen  among  the  straits, 

Where  lie  endeavours  come  to  nought. 

A  drama  that  to  me  confides, 

The  modern  pattern  fashioned  on. 
Which,  gathering  all  within  its  sides, 

Makes  Moliere  talk  with  Calderon. 

Tom,  of  desertion  who  complains, 
Recites  aloud  "Love's  Labour  Lost;" 

And  Fritz  *  to  Cydalise  explains 
The  New  Walpurgisnacht  of  Faust. 

But  through  the  windows  looks  the  day 

And  through  their  substance,  thinner  grown. 

The  phantoms,  waning  fast  away. 
Let  objects  far  and  near  be  shown. 

The  tapers  melt  and  flicker  out; 

To  embers  sinks  the  fire  anew; 
Mists  rise  and  wall  the  place  about: 

Manor  of  Memory,  adieu! 

Yet  once  again  December's  gloom 

Time's  hourglass  end  for  end  doth  set; 

The  Present  entereth  my  room 
And  biddeth  me  in  vain  forget. 


*  Gerard  de  Nerval. 
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THE  BLACKBIRD. 

A  bird  is  piping  on  the  spray; 

Black-backed  and  yellow-booted,  he 
Among  the  grass,  with  hoar-frost  gray. 

Hops  full  of  life  and  hope  and  glee. 

A  merle  'tis,  singer  credulous, 
The  calendar  that  doth  ignore. 

Sun-dreamer,  April's  ditties  thus 
Chanting  in  February  frore. 

Yet  all  the  world  is  rain  and  blast; 

The  Arve  the  blue  Rhone  doth  bemire; 
And  in  the  houses,  shuttered  fast. 

The  folk  all  gather  by  the  fire. 

The  mountains  still  the  ermine  don: 

Like  magistrates  considering, 
Their  white  tribunal  sits  upon 

A  case  of  winter  lingering. 

Preening  his  wings  of  wet  and  stain, 
The  blackbird  pipes  among  the  leaves; 

'Spite  mist  and  blizzard,  wind  and  rain. 
In  the  new  season  he  believes. 

He  chides  the  sluggish  morning-hour 

For  tarrying  abed  so  long. 
And  rallying  the  chilly  flower, 

Summons  the  Spring-time  with  his  song. 

The  day  he  sees  the  dark  behind. 
As  Christians  in  the  Holy  Place, 

Though  nave  and  altar  bare  they  find. 
In  faith  see  God  still  face  to  face. 
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In  Nature  confidence  hath  he; 

His  instinct  feels  the  Then  in  Now; 
Who  laughs  at  thy  philosophy, 

Bright  blackbird,  is  less  wise  than  thou. 


THE  SWALLOWS. 

Already  many  a  leaf  one  sees 

Sere  scattered  on  the  yellowing  grass; 
Cool,  night  and  morning,  is  the  breeze; 

The  Summer  days  are  sped,  alas! 

The  pools  are  dimpled  by  the  rain; 

Upon  the  roofs  the  swallows  hold 
Their  parliaments;  I  hear  them  plain, 

"Here  comes  the  Winter  and  the  cold 

They  flock  in  hundreds,  at  the  call. 

Of  their  departure  to  agree : 
Quoth  one,  "  'Tis  well  on  Athens  wall, 

In  the  old  rampart  by  the  sea. 

Each  year  I  seek  the  Attic  hills 
And  roost  upon  the  Parthenon: 

My  nest  therein  a  hole  just  fills, 

Made  by  some  ball  in  years  bygone." 

"A  coffeehouse  in  Smyrna  is 
My  refuge,"  quoth  another  one. 

"The  Hajjis  tell  their  rosaries 
Upon  the  threshold,  in  the  sun. 

I  come  and  go,  my  nest  to  seek. 
Among  the  clouds  the  pipes  emit; 

At  will,  accustomed  to  the  reek. 
Above  the  turbaned  heads  I  flit." 
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A  third  one  saith,  "My  nest  is  hung 
Upon  a  Baalbec  temple's  face; 

There,  with  my  gaping,  wide-mouthed  young, 
I've  fashioned  me  a  dwelling-place." 


A  fourth,  "I  have  my  lodging-niche 
At  Rhodes,  the  palace  of  the  Knights ; 

Each  winter  there  my  tent  I  pitch 
Upon  the  black-topped  pillar-heights." 

A  fifth  one,  "I  shall  stay  my  flight, 

For  age  begins  to  weaken  me, 
On  Malta's  terraces  of  white, 

'Twixt  the  blue  heav'n  and  the  blue  sea." 

The  sixth,  "How  one  is  at  one's  ease 

At  Cairo  on  a  minaret ! 
I  plaster  up  a  piece  of  frieze 

And  so  my  winter-quarters  get." 

"Straight  to  the  Second  Cataract," 
The  last  one  says,  "to  nest  I  wing. 

I  noted  have  the  place  exact. 

The  headdress  of  a  granite  king." 

"How  many  leagues  will,"  all  ensue, 
"To-morrow  pass  beneath  our  flight. 

Brown  plains,  snow-mountains,  seas  of  blue, 
Broid'ring  their  waves  with  surges  white!" 

With  fluttering  sound  of  wings  and  cries. 
Upon  the  narrow-guttered  eaves, 

The  swallows  chatter  on  this  wise, 
Seeing  the  rust  come  on  the  leaves. 
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I  understand  that  which  they  say; 

For  bird  the  poet  is  as  well; 
But  broken  are  his  wing-strokes  aye 

Against  a  net  invisible. 

Wings!  Wings!  For  ever  is  my  cry, 

As  Riickert's  roundelay  doth  run; 
Far  yonder  with  the  birds  to  fly 

To  the  green  Spring  and  the  gold  sun ! 


MARCH  AT  WORK. 

Whilst  men  on  their  perverse  affairs 

Go  hither,  thither,  hurrying, 
March,  smiling  through  the  showers,  prepares 

In  secret  all  for  coming  Spring. 

He  irons  out,  when  dark  abets 

And  all  things  sleep  in  field  and  fold, 

The  daisies'  rumpled  collarets 

And  furbishes  their  studs  of  gold. 

Through  orchard  and  through  vine,  by  night. 
He  steals  in  silence  here  and  there. 

With  powder-puff  of  swansdown  white 
New-powdering  the  almonds'  hair. 

Whilst  Nature's  still  abed,  he  down 

To  the  deserted  garden  goes 
And  laces  in  its  broidered  gown 

Of  velvet  green  each  budding  rose. 

Solfeggios  still  doth  he  compose 
And  whistles  softly  to  the  merles; 

The  violets  in  the  wood  he  sows 

And  in  the  meads  the  snowdrops'  pearls. 
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Where  through  the  cress  the  water  wells      ! 

And  the  stag  drinks,  with  ear  attent, 
The  lily  of  the  valley's  bells 

Of  silver  by  his  hand  are  sprent. 

For  thee  to  gather,  mid  the  leaves. 
The  vermeil  strawberries  he  lays. 

And  eke  a  leafy  chaplet  weaves,  ' 

To  guard  thee  from  the  noontide  blaze. 

Then,  when  his  time  is  well-nigh  sped 
And  ended  is  his  working  day. 

On  April's  sill  he  turns  his  head 

And  says  to  Springtime,  "Come  you  may !" 


COERULEI  OCULI.  ' 

A  woman,  white,  mysterious,  fair, 
AVhose  beauty  stirs  the  soul  in  me, 

Erect,  in  silence,  standeth  there. 
Beside  the  loud-resounding  sea. 

Her  eyes,  wherein  the  sky  is  seen. 
Commingle  with  their  bitter  blue. 

Starred  with  a  flickering  humid  sheen, 
The  changeful  ocean's  glaucous  hue. 

Within  their  pupils'  languorous  deeps 
There  smiles  a  soft  and  saddened  grace; 

In  rising  tears  the  sparkle  steeps 
And  the  light  softens  on  her  face. 

And  seamews  like,  that  at  the  will 
The  waves  o'erflutter  of  the  wind. 

Their  lashes,  wings  unquiet  still, 
Throb  o'er  their  azure  undefined. 
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As  in  the  ocean's  deeps  of  blue, 

That  many  a  sunken  treasure  hold, 
One  seeth  there,  the  water  through, 

The  King  of  Thule's  cup  of  gold. 


Under  their  green  pellucid  swirl. 

Amongst  the  seaweed  glittering, 
Are  Cleopatra's  sunken  pearl 

And  Solomon's  lost  signet-ring. 

The  crown,  into  the  gulf  profound 

Cast,  as  in  Schiller's  ballad  told, 
Nor  e'er  by  any  diver  found, 

Still  there  gives  out  its  sheen  of  gold. 

A  magic  puissance  draweth  me 
Tow'rd  her  eyes'  ocean,  as  whilere 

The  siren  down  into  the  sea 
Drew  Harald  of  the  yellow  hair. 

My  soul,  with  all  the  violence 

Of  wish  that  may  not  be  gainsaid, 

Plunges  into  the  gulf  immense, 
To  seize  th'unconquerable  shade. 

With  heaving  breasts  and  outstretched  arms 
And  tail  concealed  the  waves  below, 

The  siren  sways  her  snowy  charms 
Upon  the  emerald  waters'  flow. 

The  surges  like  a  bosom  swell. 

That's  filled  and  thrilled  with  passion's  breath; 
The  wind  into  its  sounding  shell 

An  incantation  raurmureth. 
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"O  come  unto  my  pearly  bed! 

"Mine  arms  of  water  thee  shall  clip; 
"The  waves,  their  bitter  savour  fled, 

"Shall  flow  in  honey  for  thy  lip. 

"Let  clamour  overhead  the  sea, 
"That  never  sleeps  in  peace  submiss: 

"Forgetfulness  of  storms  will  we 
"Drink  in  the  chalice  of  my  kiss." 

So  speak  to  me,  the  sea  beside, 

Those  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven's  gates: 

My  soul  in  their  perfidious  tide 

Drowns  and  the  hymen  consummates. 


THE  TWO  OBELISKS. 


THE   OBELISK  OF  PARIS. 

I  weary  in  this  sunless  square, 
An  obelisk  without  a  mate; 

Snow,  frost,  hail,  rain  and  fog  fore'er 
My  rusting  flanks  refrigerate; 

And  my  old  needle,  that  its  hue 

Of  red  caught  from  a  heaven  of  fire. 

In  this  chill  air,  that's  never  blue, 
Is  growing  pale  for  wandesire. 

Before  the  gates  of  Luxor  town. 
Mid  the  Colossi's  stern  array, 

Beside  my  brother  rosy-brown. 
Why  am  I  not  erect  to-day? 
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Why  do  we  not  together  stand, 

In  that  unchanging  bkie,  each  one 
With  moving  shadow  on  the  sand 

Ciphering  the  paces  of  the  sun  ? 


Rhamses  one  day  my  pillar  proud, 
That  time  himself  might  not  destroy, 

Down,  as  it  were  a  grass  blade,  mowed, 
And  Paris  took  it  for  a  toy. 

The  granite  sentry  of  the  waste. 

The  guardian  of  th'immensities, 
Between  a  stucco  temple  placed 

Stands  and  the  House  of  Deputies. 

On  the  death-stead  of  Louis  Seize, 
My  secret,  whereof  man  knows  not 

The  sense,  they've  set,  the  weight  that  weighs 
Of  past  five  thousand  years  forgot. 

The  sparrows  mute  upon  my  head. 
Where  wont  of  olden  times  to  light 

The  gypaete,  the  ibis  red 

And  golden-footed  gryphon  white. 

The  Seine,  black  sewer  of  the  streets. 
Foul  flood  made  up  of  rills  of  mire, 

Sullies  my  base,  that,  in  the  heats. 
The  Nile  once  kissed,  the  waters'  sire; 

The  Nile,  white-bearded  giant,  crowned 
With  rushes  and  with  lotus-flowers, 

Forth  of  his  bended  urn  around 

That  crocodiles  for  gudgeons  showers. 
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The  cars  of  gold  and  pearl,  where  blazed 
The  Pharaohs  of  the  days  of  yore, 

My  shaft  kissed,  by  the  hack-cab  grazed. 
The  last  French  king  *  away  that  bore. 

Before  my  ancient   stone  whilere 

The  holy  priests,  with  pschents  ^  brow-bound, 
The  mystic  frame,  with  emblems  fair 

Gilded  and  painted,  bore  around. 

A  pillar  now,  by  every  man 

Profaned,  between  two  fountains  set, 

I  see  pass  by  the  courtezan. 
Reclining  in  her  landaulet. 

Nothing  I  see,  the  whole  year  through. 
But  bourgeois  passing  without  end. 

But  Solons  at  the  Chamber  due, 
And  gallants  to  the  Bois  that  wend. 

What  ugly  skeletons,  when  dead. 

This  impious  folk  will  make  and  mad. 

That  without  fillets  go  to  bed. 
In  coffins  fastened  with  a  brad. 

And  have  not  even  hypogees 

Nor  dormit'ries  corruption-proof. 
Where  sleep,  arrayed  by  centuries, 

All  generations  'neath  Death's  roof! 

Lands  sacred  of  the  hieroglyph 

And  secret  sacerdotal  laws. 
Country  where  sphinx  and  hippogrifif 

Whet  on  the  pedestals  their  claws, 

'  Louis  Philippe.  2  Pscheni^  the  sacred  head-dress. 
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Whereas  the  hawk  his  nest  builds  free, 

Where  'neath  the  foot  the  crypt  sounds  deep, 

O  ancient  Egypt  mine,  for  thee 
With  tears  of  granite  do  I  weep. 


II. 


THE   OBELISK  OF  LUXOR. 

The  only  sentinel  I  stand 

Of  this  vast  ruined  sanctuary, 
In  this  eternal  lonely  land, 

In  presence  of  immensity. 

Upon  th'horizon  limitless, 

A  silent  waste,  untracked  of  feet. 

The  desert,  'neath  the  grim  sun's  stress, 
Unrolls  its  yellow  winding-sheet. 

Above  the  arid  earth  the  sky 

Stretches,  another  desert  blue. 
Where  never  floats  a  cloud  on  high, 

Implacable  and  pure  to  view. 

The  Nile,  whose  dead  and  stirless  course 

Is  covered  with  a  leaden  scum. 
Shines,  wrinkled  by  the  river-horse, 

'Neath  light  from  heav'n  that  falleth  plumb; 

And  the  rapacious  crocodiles. 

Half-roasted  in  their  armour  dun. 

Upon  the  fiery-sanded  isles 

Lie  sweltering  in  the  broiling  sun. 
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On  one  foot  balanced,  breast  to  beak, 

The  ibises  immoveable 
The  sacrosanct  cartouches  seek 

Of  Thoth  upon  some  plinth  to  spell. 

Hysenas  laugh  and  jackals  mew; 

The  hawks,  in  heav'n  above  that  wheel, 
Black  commas  on  th'unclouded  blue 

Of  heaven's  page,  for  hunger  squeal. 

But  all  these  sounds  of  solitude 

Are  by  the  Sphinxes'  yawning  drowned, 
Aweary  of  the  attitude 

In  which,  immutable,  they're  bound. 

O  product  of  the  sandwastes'  glare 
And  of  the  sun's  unwinking  sheen, 

No  ennui  can  with  thee  compare, 
O  Orient's  illumined  spleen ! 

'Tis  thou  that  "Mercy!"  still  to  cry 

Causest  the  kings'  satiety, 
Down  falling  on  their  terrace  high, 

And  with  thy  weight  o'erwhelmest  me. 

Here  never  doth  the  wind  away 

A  tear  wipe  from  the  heav'ns  serene; 

And  Time,  outwearied,  doth  for  stay 
Upon  the  silent  temples  lean. 

No  shifting  chances  disarrange 

The  visage  of  Eternity; 
And  Egypt,  here,  where  all  things  change, 

Is  throned  on  immobility. 
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For  comrades  and  companions  true, 

If  weariness  upon  me  seize, 
Fellahs  I  have  and  mummies  too. 

King  Rameses'  contemporaries. 

Some  leaning  pillar's  all  my  sight 

That  greets,  some  Sphinx's  noseless  smile, 

Or  some  rare  barge  with  wings  of  white. 
That  fareth  up  or  down  the  Nile. 

Would,  like  my  brother,  from  this  plain 

To  Paris  I  transported  were ! 
Near  him,  for  my  distraction,  fain 

Would  I  be  planted  in  a  square. 

Yonder  he  sees  a  live  folk  stray 

The  sculptures  on  his  sides  about. 
Weird  records  of  a  bygone  day, 

That  fancy,  dreaming,  spelleth  out. 

The  fountains  twin,  beside  him  set. 

Their  mists  of  iridescent  rain 
Upon  his  dusty  granite  jet; 

Vermeil  he  grows  and  young  again. 

Yet  from  the  selfsame  mountain-side 

We  came,  Syene's  veins  of  red; 
But  in  mine  ancient  place  I  bide: 

He  is  alive  and  I  am  dead. 


THE  SOURCE. 

Between  two  boulders,  in  a  nook, 

Hard  by  the  lake  there  wells  a  source; 

Blithely  it  starts,  as  if  the  brook 
Were  bent  upon  a  distant  course. 
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"What  joy !"  it  murmurs,  as  it  pours. 

"It  was  so  dark  beneath  the  grass. 
"Now  all  is  green  about  my  shores; 

"The  sky  is  mirrored  in  my  glass. 

"The   blue-eyed  flow'rets  fringe  my  brim: 
"'Forget  me  not',"  to  me  they  say: 

"The  dragon-flies  my  surface  skim 

"And  scratch  me  with  their  tails  in  play. 

"The  birds  to  drink  of  me  stoop  low. 

"Who  knows?  Perhaps  my  wandering  waves 
"May  yet  into  a  river  grow, 

"That  valleys,  rocks  and  castles  laves. 

"Yet  shall  I  broider  with  my  spray 
"Bridges  of  stone  and  granite  quays 

"And  bear  the  vessels  far  away 
"Unto  the  all-containing  seas." 

So  prates  the  rill,  of  future  toils 
And  future  glories  all  a-dream: 

Like  water  in  a  pot  that  boils, 

It  may  not  hold  its  swelling  stream. 

But  near  the  cradle  is  the  tomb; 

The  future  giant  dies,  yet  small; 
Into  the  lake's  engulphing  womb 

The  newborn  rillet's  waters  fall. 


VETERANS  OF  THE  GUARD. 

By  ennui  driven  from  my  room. 
Along  the  Boulevards  did  I  stray; 

December's  time  of  cold  and  gloom 
It  was,  a  rainy,  windy  day; 
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And  spectres  there,  from  Death's  dark  flood 

Escaped  to  life  again,  strange  sight! 
Under  the  drizzle,  in  the  mud, 

I  saw  pass  by  in  full  day-light. 


Yet  usually  at  the  mid  hour 

Of  night,  beneath  a  German  moon. 

It  is,  in  some  old  ruined  tower, 

That  spectres  walk,  and  not  at  noon. 

'Tis  in  the  night  the  elf-maids  fare 
Forth  of  the  lake,  with  humid  tress, 

And  down  below  the  lilies  bear 
Their  partners,  dead  of  weariness. 

'Tis  in  the  night  the  phantom  host, 
As  in  the  Zedlitz  ballad,  flits 

Before  the  Emperor,  whose  ghost 
Numbers  the  shades  of  Austerlitz. 


But  spectres  here  in  Montmartre  street, 
Two  steps  from  the  Varietes, 

Unveiled  by  mist  or  winding-sheet. 
Muddy  and  wet,  in  full  mid-day! 

The  thing  is  worth  a  chance  regard. 

Three  grufif-and-grim  old  sons  of  Mars, 
In  uniforms  of  the  Old  Guard, 

And  two  mere  phantoms  of  Hussars ! 

The  lithograph  revivified 

It  seems,  where,  in  the  moon  a-stir. 
The  dead,  by  Raff"et  deified. 

Pass,  crying,  "Vive  I'Empereur!" 
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'Tis  not  the  dead  that  from  the  mould 
Are  wakened  by  the  midnight  drum; 

Only  some  "Old  'uns  of  the  Old,"  ' 
To  mark  the  Great  Return  ^  that  come. 

Since  the  supreme  last  fight,  one  lean 
Become  hath  and  another   stout; 

The  coat,  that  fitted  erst,  hath  been 
Here  taken  in  and  there  let  out. 

Brave  tatters,  epic  frippery. 

Ye  noble  rags,  with  cross  for  star. 

In  your  heroic  oddity, 

You  fairer  than  kings'  mantles  are. 

A  limp  plume  decks  their  trembling  polls 
And  nods  upon  their  shakos  worn; 

The  moths,  about  the  bullet-holes, 

Their  dolmans  old  have  pierced  and  torn. 

The  leather  breeches,  grown  too  wide, 
In  many  a  fold  their  thighs  o'erfall; 

The  rusty  sabres  at  their  side 

Trail  on  the  ground  and  beat  the  wall. 

Or  else  an  embonpoint  grotesque. 

With  difficulty  buttoned  hard, 
A  mammet  makes  well-nigh  burlesque 

Of  the  old  hero  striped  and  scarred. 

Quip  them  not,  comrade,  overmuch; 

Salute  them,  rather,  hat  in  hand. 
These  heroes  of  an  Iliad,  such 

As  Homer  never  might  have  planned. 

1     Vietix  de  la    Vieille  [Garde.] 

*    i.  e.,  the  return  of  Napoleon's  remains  from  St.  Helena. 
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Respect  their  grey  hairs.  On  the  brow, 
By  twenty  climates  bronzed  and  tanned, 

The  scars  of  wounds  continue  now 
The  furrow  traced  by  age's  hand. 

Their  skins,  bizarrely  blackened,  tell 
Of  Egypt's  burning,  sun-brimmed  air; 

And  Russia's  snows  implacable 

Yet  powder  o'er  their  grizzled  hair. 

If  their  hands  tremble,  sooth  to  say. 

The  Beresina's  cold's  to  blame; 
For  that  from  Cairo  long  the  way 

To  Wilna  is,  'tis  that  they're  lame. 

If  they  are  crippled,  'tis  that  still 

In  flags,  for  lack  of  sheets,  they've  lain 

Afield;  and  if  their  sleeves  hang  ill, 
'Tis  that  a  ball  their  arm  hath  ta'en. 

Mock  we  not  these,  whom  from  afar 
The  boys  pursue  with  laughter  light; 

They  were  the  day,  of  which  we  are 
The  evening  and  belike  the  night. 

Remembering,  when  all  else  forget. 

Red  lancer  and  blue  grenadier. 
See,  at  the  Column's  *  foot  they're  met, 

As  at  their  sole  God's  altar  here. 

There,  proud  of  their  long  sufferance 

And  grateful  for  each  bygone  ill 
And  pain,  they  feel  the  heart  of  France 

Beneath  their  tattered  clothes  beat  still. 

i.  e.  the  Colonne  Napoleon. 
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So  on  our  smiles  our  tears  we  shed, 
\  To  see  this  hero-carnival, 

This  masquerade  of  empire  dead. 
Pass,  like  the  morn  after  a  ball. 

And  th'eagle  of  the  Grande  Armee, 
From  yonder  heav'n  his  pinions  hold. 

Forth  of  his  halo's  glorious  ray, 

Spreads  over  them  his  wings  of  gold. 


SMOKE. 

Yonder,  among  the  sheltering  leaves, 
A  humpbacked  cottage  stands  alone. 

With  crumbling  walls  and  leaning  eaves 
And  threshold  half  with  moss  o'ergrown. 

A  shutter  blocks  the  window-place; 

But  from  the  chimney,  as  the  breath 
In  weather  cold  the  eye  may  trace, 

The  respiration  life  foresaith. 

A  curl  of  smoke,  upon  the  air 
Venting  its  spiral  thread  of  blue. 

News  of  the  soul,  that  in  this  lair 
Immured  is,  carries  God  unto. 


THE  BLIND  MAN. 

A  blind  man,  by  the  kerbstone  set, 
Haggard  as  owl  by  morning  light, 

Fumbles  upon  a  flageolet 
And  seldom  hits  the  holes  aright. 
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The  ancient  ballad-tune  he  plays 

Unwinkingly  he  falsifies: 
Dog-led,  about  the  town  he  strays, 

A  daylight  ghost,  with  sleeping  eyes. 

The  days  o'erpass  him  without  sheen; 

The  world  invisible  he  hears 
Roar  by  him  like  a  stream  unseen, 

Behind  a  distant  wall  that  stirs. 

God  knows  what  black  chimaeras  breed 

In  that  brain  lightless  as  the  grave. 
What  gramaryes  uneath  to  read 

Thought  graves  in  that  unlitten  cave! 

So,  in  his  never-ending  nights, 

A  prisoner,  nigh  frenzied  grown, 
Within  the  pits  of  Venice,  writes 

Words  with  a  nail  upon  the  stone. 

Belike,  when  Death  blows  out  Life's  spark, 

In  the  funereal  hour  of  doom. 
The  soul,  accustomed  to  the  dark, 

Will  see  the  clearer  in  the  tomb. 


LIED. 

In  April's  month  the  young  earth  shares 
With  love  and  youth  their  rosy  hue; 

A  virgin  yet,  she  hardly  dares 
To  render  Spring  a  lover's  due. 

In  June,  already  grown  more  pale, 
With  heart  desire  and  trouble  worn, 

With  sunburnt  Summer,  brown  and  hale. 
She  hides  among  the  ripening  corn. 
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In  August,  Bacchanal  and  bride, 
Her  breasts  to  Autumn  offers  she 

And  rolling  on  the  tiger's  hide, 

The  purple  grape-blood  poureth  free. 

But  in  December,  shrivelled  crone. 
White-powdered  by  the  frost-tide  hoar, 

Her  dreams  awake  the  ancient  drone, 
Old  Winter,  by  her  side  a^nore. 


-.      NOEL. 

The  earth  is  white,  the  sky  is  dim: 
Blithe  bells,  the  holy  season  greet ! 

Jesus  is  born;  and  over  him 

The  Virgin  bows  her  visage  sweet. 

No  broidered  hangings  wait  to  ware 
The  infant  from  the  Winter's  cold; 

Only  the  spider's  webs  are  there, 
That  flutter  from  the  rafters  old. 

He  shivers  in  the  straw  new-spread, 

The  darling  little  Holy  Child; 
To  warm  him  in  his  manger-bed. 

The  ox  and  ass  on  him  breathe  mild. 

The  thatch  is  fringed  with  snow;  but  bright 
Above  the  heav'ns  are  opening; 

And  to  the  shepherds,  clad  in  white, 
The  choirs  angelic  "Noel!"  sing.       ' 
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THE  DEAD  CHILD'S  TOYS. 

Our  little  Marie's  dead:  and  she 

Holds  with  her  coffin  such  scant  space 

That  it  beneath  the  arm  might  be 
Borne  off,  as  'twere  a  fiddle-case. 

Scattered  on  table,  floor  and  chair, 

The  dead  child's  treasures  meet  the  eyes; 

With  hanging  head  and  doleful  air. 
Collapsed  the  Merry-Andrew  lies. 

And  if  the  doll  appear  more  firm, 
Its  stick  the  cause  is,  sooth  to  tell; 

The  tears  behind  its  eyelids  germ 
And  sighs  its  waxen  bosom  swell. 

Here  an  abandoned  dinner-set 

Mingles  its  plates  of  varnished  wood 

With  circus-riders,  that  curvet 
No  longer,  on  the  carpet  strewed. 

The  music-box  is  mute;  but  when 
The  spring,  whereon  so  oft  alit 

Her  slender  hand,  we  press  again, 
A  plaintive  murmur  comes  from  it. 

Emotion  quavers  in  the  themes 

Of  "Martha"  and  "La  Marjolaine;" 

And  eke  the  "Lancers"  music  seems 
As  doleful  as  a  funeral  train. 

Ay,  and  your  cheek  with  tears  is  drowned, 

Whenas  "La  Donn'  e  mobile". 
Upon  its  cylinder  unwound. 

Dies  with  a  plaintive  wail  away. 
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The  heart  is  by  this  mixture  cleft, 
This  blend  of  childishness  and  gloom, 

The  child's  toys  by  the  angel  left, 
The  cradle  emptied  by  the  tomb. 


CAMELLIA  AND  WOODFLOWER. 

The  greenhouse-flowers  we  may  admire, 
That,  'neath  a  sky  of  glass,  afar 

From  their  maternal  suns  of  fire, 
Like  jewels  under  crystal  are. 

Their  native  breezes  though  they  miss 
Belike,  —  before  the  curious  eye, 

Without  the  wind's  mysterious  kiss. 
They  bud  and  blossom,  live  and  die. 

Behind  their  walls  diaphanous. 
Their  bosoms'  treasures  unto  old 

And  young  displayed,  themselves  to  us. 
Like  courtezans,  they  sell  for  gold. 

In  pots  of  porcelain  arrayed. 

Their  beauty  brightens  bower  and  hall; 
Or  else  some  dainty,  strait-gloved  maid 

For  bouquet  bears  them  at  the  ball. 

But,  often,  in  the  herbage  green, 

Men's  glances  shunning  and  their  hands, 

With  shade  and  silence  for  a  screen, 

In  the  deep  woods  a  flower  there  stands. 

A  bird,  a  hovering  butterfly, 

A  sun-ray  cast  'twixt  tree  and  tree, 

A  chance  look,  causes  you  espy 
The  flower  in  its  simplicity. 
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With  all  its  rustic  graces  fair, 

Beneath  the  azure  heavens  blown, 
It  sheds  its  modest  fragrance  there, 

For  God  and  solitude  alone. 

Leaving  untouched  its  calyx  pale 

And  pure,  with  shamefast  pudour  bent, 

You  lean  and  with  delight  inhale 
The  blossom's  soul  in  its  fresh  scent; 

And  tulips  of  the  haughty  mien 

And  proud  camellias,  bought  so  dear. 

For  this  frail  floweret  in  the  green 
Are  all  forthright  forgotten  sheer. 


THE  CLOUD. 

A  cloud  upon  th'horizon  gleams, 
Tracing  its  form  on  the  clear  blue; 

A  naked  virgin  sure  it  seems, 
Emerging  limpid  waters  through. 

Upon  her  pearly  car  upright. 

O'er  the  clear  azure  doth  she  fare. 

Like  some  eternal  Venus  white. 
Of  the  foam  fashioned  of  the  air. 

One  sees  her  contours  undulate 
In  many  a  soft  and  gracious  pose, 

And  roses  from  the  Eastern  gate 
Dawn  on  her  satin  shoulders  strows. 

Her  forms  of  marble  and  of  snows 
Together  blend  as  amorously 

As  in  Correggio's  picture  shows 
The  slumbering  Antiope. 
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Up  through  the  sunlight  doth  she  press, 
Higher  than  Alp  and  Apennine; 

Reflex  of  primal  loveliness, 
Twin  of  th'Eternal  Feminine. 

Forth  of  its  fleshly  dwelling  torn, 
Up  to  this  cloud  my  soul  doth  flit. 

Upon  the  wings  of  passion  borne, 
And  like  Ixion,  clippeth  it. 

"Vague  smoke,"  quoth  reason,  "wherein  one 
"What  one  hath  dreamt  thinks  to  espy; 

"Shade  wrought  upon  by  wind  and  sun, 
"Bubble  that  bursts  and  passes  by!" 

"What  matter?"  Sentiment  replies. 

"What,  after  all,  is  beauty's  sheen? 
"Fair  phantom  in  a  breath  that  dies 

"And  that  is  nothing,  having  been ! 

"Unto  th'Ideal  ope  thy  soul! 

"Fill  thy  heart  full  of  heav'n  above; 
"A  woman  take,  a  cloud,  for  goal; 

"But  love !  This  is  th'essential.  —  Love !" 


THE  FLOWER  OF  SPRING. 

Ere  long  the  terrace  chestnut-trees 
At  St.  Jean  yonder  blossom  will. 

The  villa,  whence  the  gazer  sees 
So  many  a  blue  and  silver  hill. 

The  leaves,  but  yesterday  fast  wound 
Within  their  winter-corsets  strait, 

The  branches,  by  the  Spring  unbound, 
With  the  first  verdure  decorate. 
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The  April  sun  excites  in  vain 

The  sap  within  the  boughs  o'erslow; 

The  blossom  hesitates,  unfain 

Its  cones  of  white  and  red  to  show. 

And  yet  the  peach-trees  on  the  lawn 

Are  rosy  as  a  maid's  desire; 
The  apples,  freshened  by  the  dawn, 

Are  glorious  in  white  attire. 

The  speedwells  venture  all  about 
The  kingcups  blazing  in  the  meads; 

Nature's  caresses   hasten  out 

The  life  that  sleeps  in  germs  and  seeds. 

Needs  must  I  get  me  back  once  mo' 

To  that  hell-circle  where  live  I. 
Come,  chestnuts,  then,  make  haste  to  blow 

And  dazzle  quick  my  ravished  eye. 

Your  girandoles  you  may  outspread, 

Unrisking,  for  the  holiday; 
A  sky  of  blue  shines  overhead; 

Already  April's  near  to  May. 

This  joy  vouchsafe,  for  pity's  sake, 

Unto  the  poet's  woeful  hours 
And  let  him,  ere  his  leave  he  take, 

Look  on  your  firework-show  of  flowers. 

Great  chestnuts  of  the  terrace-space. 

So  proud  of  all  your  glories  green. 
Show  yourselves  to  me  in  the  grace 

That  doth  forego  your  summer  sheen. 

I  know  your  splendid  Autumn-shows, 

When,  opening  his  treasures  old, 
October  purple  tunics  throws 

O'er  you  and  crowns  your  heads  with  gold. 
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I've  seen  your  branches  clad  with  white, 
Like  to  the  patterns  that  the  frost 

Draws  with  lean  fingers  in  the  night 
Upon  the  windows  ice-embost. 

Your  aspects  proud  and  triumphing 
I  know,  old  chestnuts,  giants  hoar: 

But  your  fresh  vernal  blossoming 
And  your  Spring  perfumes  I  ignore. 

I'm  tired  of  waiting :  so  good  bye ! 

Your  bouquets  keep  for  others'  sakes. 
Another  flow'ret  for  mine  eye, 

Tender  and  sweet,  the  Springtide  makes. 

Bear  off  thy  sheaf.  May !  For  my  part, 
This  fireside  flower  sufficeth  me. 

That  honey  ever  in  its  heart 

Hath  for  the  soul  and  for  the  bee. 

In  summer's  heats  or  winter's  glooms, 
Or  blue  or  black  be  heaven's  dome. 

It  smiles  and  with  its  charm  perfumes 
The  hearthside,  violet  of  home ! 


ODELETTE. 

If,  poet,  for  my  love  thou  sue. 

Cause  not  by  too  much  ardour  flee 

My  heart,  that  timid  dove,  unto 
The  rosy  heav'n  of  pudency. 

The  birds,  that  in  the  trellis  sing, 

At  the  least  noise  take  fright  and  flit; 

My  passion  is  a  winged  thing 
And  flees,  if  any  follow  it. 
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As  Hermes  mute  and  still  as  he, 

Bide  thou  in  patience  by  the  way; 
And  from  its  branch  thou  soon  shalt  see 

The  bird  descend  without  affray. 

Thy  temples  shall  with  flutterings 
Be  fanned  of  coolness  low  and  light; 

A  palpitation  soft  of  wings 

Shall  compass  thee  with  whorls  of  white. 

And  then  the  tamed  dove  shall  alight 

Upon  thy  shoulder,  held  for  this. 
And  drink,  with  rosy  bill,  delight 

Intoxicating  from  thy  kiss. 


ART. 

The  work,  that  most  excels. 

From  stuff,  that  'gainst  the  tool 

Rebels, 
Comes,  verse,  gem,  marble,  buhl. 

No  false  restrictions  use: 
But  yet,  for  surer  gait, 
O  Muse, 
Do  on  a  buskin  strait. 

Out  on  the  rhyme  effete, 
Like  shoes  o'er-wide,  that  fit 

All  feet, 
That  all  may  don  and  quit! 

Sculptor,  the  clay  beware, 

That  by  the  thumb  is  wrought, 

Elsewhere 
Whilst  flits  the  absent  thought. 
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With  tough  Carrara  stone 
Strive  or  with  Paros  hard 

Alone, 
The  pure  contours  that  guard. 

Borrow  from  Syracuse 

Its  bronzes,  whose  grain  ne'er 

Doth  lose 
The  trait  superb  and  fair. 

With  dainty  hand,  a  thin 
Hard  agate's  narrow  space 

Within, 
Apollo's  profile  chase. 


All  passeth:  Art  robust 
Alone  endurance  gives; 

The  bust 
The  city's    self  outlives; 

And  the  medallion,  found 
By  husbandmen  below 

The  ground, 
The  emperor  forth  doth  show. 

The  Gods  themselves  must  pass; 
But  stronger  for  all  time 

Than  brass 
Endureth  sovereign  rhyme. 

Hew,  file,  chase,  chisel!  Let 
Thy  vision  vague  its  seal 

Inset 
Upon  the  stubborn  steel ! 
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THE  GERMAN  RHINE.  ' 

We've  had  it,  had  it,  your  German  Rhine  ! 

It  stood  in  our  goblet  heretofore. 
A  rhyme,  that  men  troll  as  they  tramp  in  line, 

Can  it  blot  out  the  scripture  stern  and  sore 
Of  the  hoofs  of  our  horses  stamped  in  yourblood  for  battle-sign  ? 

We've  had  it,  had  it,  your  German  Rhine! 

If  you  remember  your  history  not. 
Your  wives  and  wenches,  neighbours  mine, 

Are  less  forgetful  of  us,  God  wot: 
They  gave  us  to  drink,  as  girls,  of  your  thin  white  wine. 

We've  had  it,  had  it,  your  German  Rhine ! 

A  gaping  wound  hath  its  bosom  borne 
Since  erst  its  raiment  of  grove  and  vine 

By  conquering  Conde's  sword  was  torn. 
Whereas  the  father  passed,  the  son  shall  pass,  in  fine. 

We've  had  it,  had  it,  your  German  Rhine ! 

Where  were  your  German  virtues,  say, 
Whenas  our  Caesar  half-divine 

Your  plains  with  his  shadow  did  o'erlay? 
Where  did  those  last  bones  fall,  of  which  you  cant  and  whine? 

'    Written  in  response  to  Becker's  insipid  ballad,  Dcr  Deutsche 
Rhcin. 
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If  it  be  yours,  then,  your  German  Rhine, 

Wash  in  its  waters  your  lackeys'  weed; 

But  prate  less  proudly  of  your  design. 

How  many  crows,  in  his  hour  of  need, 

Were  you  that  flocked  to  peck  at  the  dying  eagle's  eyne  ? 

Let  it  flow,  peaceful,  your  German  Rhine ! 

Let  your  cathedrals  in  its  waves 
With  modesty  reflected  shine; 

But  'ware  lest,  in  their  bloody  graves. 
Your   Bacchic   chants  arouse  our  dead  from  sleep  supine  ! 


MANON  LESCAUT. 

Ah  me !  A  cruel  thing,  when  one's  softhearted,  'tis. 
The  bond  of  iron,  which  by  Nature's  hand  between 
Body  and  soul,  those  foes  and  brothers,  set  hath  been  ! 
I  am  surprised  that  God  should  have  permitted  this. 
This  is  the  Gordian  knot,  which,  with  that  sword  of  his, 
Of  Alexander  should  whilere  have  sundered  been. 

Body  and  soul,  alas !  will  coupled  go,  in  fine. 
So  long  as  the  world  lasts,  together  yoked  abreast. 
Step  by  step,  side  by  side,  like  classic  rhymes  and  kine. 
This  saying,  "Thou  dost  ill !"  and  that,  "The  fault  is  thine." 
Ah,  hapless  host  and  yet  more  miserable  guest ! 
Indeed,  it  is  not  true  that  all  is  for  the  best. 

And  the  proof,  reader  mine,  proof  irrecusable, 
That  this  our  world  is  ill,  is  that,  therein  to  dwell. 
Needs  hath  it  us  behoved  another  world  invent, 
Another !  World  absurd,  strange,  uninhabitable. 
Which  to  be  more  of  worth  than  this,  sole  evident 
And  real,  ne'er  in  need  t'exist  a  moment  went. 
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Believe  it  me,  a  vain,  perfidious  delight 
'Tis  with  the  .senses'  wine  the  soul  t'intoxicate, 
Early  to  kiss  the  front  of  pleasure  coy  and  late 
And  like  Elfrida  young  to  suffer  out  of  sight 
The  gold  key  of  the  heart  fall  in  the  torrent-spate. 
Nay,  in  such  moments,  blest  and  happy  is  the  wight, 


I>ike  the  old  vizier,  pledged  his  sultaness  to  guard, 
'Twixt  woman  and  himself  a  sabre  lay  who  can. 
Blest  th 'impure  altar  is,  that  no  profane  hath  marred, 
And  happy,  happy  he,  for  whom,  good  idle  man, 
All's  done  when  pleasure  palls  and  whom  no  courtezan 
Hath  seen  first  laugh  and  fall  to  weeping  afterward! 

So  slippery  is  the  slope,  so  vast  is  the  abyss ! 
A  mistress  well-belov'd  so  near  a  sister  is ! 
Caressing,  soft,  she  comes  so  often  you  to  greet 
And  on  your  heart  you  feel  her  heart  responsive  beat. 
A  man's  so  feeble,  then,  .so  puissant  woman's  ki.ss ! 
The  road  from  pleasure  is  to  happiness  so  sweet ! 

Poor  creatures  that  we  are !  Who  yields  himself,  'tis  writ, 
Will  of  his  yielding  soon  or  late  repentance  reap. 
The  cup  is  there,  redhot,  and  he  who  drinks  of  it 
Mu.st  e'en  for  pity  laugh,  an  if  he  will  not  weep. 
Such  the  world's  fashion  is;  and  those  of  worldly  wit 
Will  answer  you  withal  that  better  'twere  to  sleep. 

To  sleep !  To  dream !  How  fair  life  is,  ah  me !  how  fair. 
When  some  divinest  dream  with  the  enchanted  rays 
Of  its  celestial  prism  its  nakedness  o'erlays. 
Fresh  as  the  dews  and  born,  like  them,  of  heav'n's  own  air. 
Bird  of  the  night,  above  the   Real's   ocean-maze 
That,  with  unwetted  wings,  at  will  doth  fluttering  fare! 
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Ah,  were  it  possible  forever  but  to  dream ! 
Would  the  sleepwalker's  hands,  outstretching  far  and  wide, 
Nature  invincible  found  not  on  every  side, 
Breaking  his  efforts  all  against  her  brazen  beam ! 
Would  one  might  forge  oneself  an  armour  without  seam 
Or  would  that  Love  might  be  like  hunger  satisfied ! 

Nay,  Manon  Lescaut,  why,  even  from  the  entering  scene, 
Is  she  so  lively  true,  so  human  obvious. 
That  she  a  portrait  seems,  a  woman  whom  we've  seen? 
And  why  is  Heloise  a  shadow  vaporous, 
Belov'd  without  belief,  that  known  of  none  hath  been? 
Ah,  dreamers,  dreamers,  what,  what  have  you  done  with  us  ? 

Wherefore  do  you  display  these  phantoms  of  delight 
Upon  the  night's  dark  stage,  before  our  sleepless  eyes, 
Since  all  must  here  below  its  waking  have  in  sight 
And  since  desire  nailed  down  to  earth  forever  lies. 
Like  to  an  eagle  struck  and  smitten  down  in  flight. 
That  in  the  dust,  with  gaze  to  heav'n  uplifted,  dies? 

Manon  !  Amazing  Sphinx !  Heart  threefold  feminine ! 
Cleopatra  of  thy  day !  True  siren  of  the  street ! 
Whate'er  men  say  and  do  and  though  the  superfine 
Affect  to  held  thy  book  for  porters  only  meet. 
Strumpet,  thou  none  the  less  art  true,  and  I  opine 
Cleomenes '  himself  unworth  to  kiss  thy  feet. 

Thou  pleasest  me  as  much  as  Tiberge  ^  wearies  me. 
How  I  believe  in  thee  and  how  I  love  and  how 
I  hate  thee !  What  perverse,  unheard-of  ardency 
For  gold  and  pleasure !  How  all  life  flows  full  and  free 
In  thy  least  word!  Ah,  rogue,  ah  fickle  madcap  thou, 
Wert  thou  alive  to  day,  how  I  should  love  thee  now ! 

'  The  reputed  sculptor  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis. 
2  Tiberge^  the  confidant  and  mentor  of  Des  Grieux,  the  hero  of 
"Manon  Lescaut." 
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ORIENTAL  DREAMERS. 

Reader,  if  thou  thyself  e'er  in  the  Holy  Land 
Shouldst  find,  look  at  thy  feet,  and  happy  folk  thou'lt  see; 
Old  opium-smokers  there  that  sleep,  where  once  did  stand 
The  city  of  the  Jews,  and  nothing  hear  or  see. 
These  how  to  live  and  die  complaintless  understand; 
They're  beggars  that  for  Gods  might  well  mistaken  be. 

But  seldom  do  they  speak:  upon  the  earth  they  sit, 
Bare  or  in  rags,  with  brows  inclined  against  a  stone, 
Having  nor  coin  in  pouch  nor  thought  of  aught  in  wit. 
Awake   them  not,  they'd  call  thee  dog.  Let  them  alone 
And  crush  them  not,  —  they'd  let  thee  do  without  a  moan,  — 
Nor  scorn  them;  they  as  good  as  thou  are  every  whit. 


LOVELACE  AND  DON  JUAN. 

Two  kinds  of  libertines  on  earth  exist,  apart; 
Handsome  as  vSatan,  one  is  cold  as  viper's  dart. 
Bold,  haughty,  aping  all  whereby  he  aught  may  win, 
Nor  letting  throb  above  his  solitary  heart 
Of  what  to  man  pertains  and  passion  but  the  skin, 
A  cloak  of  gold  to  lap  his  cold  ambition  in ; 

Corrupting  without  joy,  he's  self-enamoured  still 
And  still,  to  love  himself,  have  others  love  him  will : 
His  shadow  with  the  sun  in  motion  watches  he 
And  when  a  spring  is  pure  and  one  therein  can  see, 
He  bends.  Narcissus-like,  his  front  above  the  rill 
And  pain  for  mirror  seeks  unto  his  vanity. 
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He  his  ideal  is.  Speak,  do  whate'er  he  may, 
Himself  he  watches  Hve  and  hearkens  his  own  say, 
So,  when  he  passes  by,  the  folk  at  him  may  stare 
And  "Robert  Lovelace"  say  "is  he  that  goeth  there." 
Upon  these  terms  the  world  may  roll  upon  its  wayj 
The  axis  of  the  world  he  is  and  lets  it  fare. 


He  in  no  fear  of  law  or  noise  or  scandal  goes; 
With  a  wet  cloth  he  ends  his  father's  dying  throes: 
He  prowls  on  tiptoe  still  and  whispers  in  the  shade. 
A  lover  more  sincere,  whose  clasp  more  frankness  shows, 
May  grip  a  hand  too  hard  and  fright  a  courted  maid; 
But  he,  no  fear  of  that  with  him;  he  knows  his  trade. 


Who  is  it  that  can  claim  to  have  surprised  his  soul? 
His  life's  whole  study  is  to  hide  his  thought  and  aim: 
One  speaks,  weeps,  laughs  of  it:  what  knows  one  of  the  whole? 
Some  duels  half-forgot,  some  sighs  of  women's  dole, 
Some  gem  of  price  upon  a  shoulder  of  ill  fame, 
Some  black  wood  cross  above  a  tomb  without  a  name. 


But  how  all  else  are  dumb,  as  soon  as  he  draws  nigh ! 
Clarissa  straight  begins  to  suffer  at  his  sight. 
How  masterful  he  shows !  How  gallant  and  how  bright ! 
An  if  Clarissa  long  to  yield  to  him  deny, 
He'll  vow  he'll  kill  himself,  —  will,  maybe,  soon  or  late: 
But  she  prefers  to  save  him  and  herself  to  die. 

A  phantom  without  ruth  he  is,  with  double  face. 
With  vulture's,  tiger's  claws  equipped  and  heart  of  stone, 
The  serious  libertine,  that  love  hath  never  known. 
Contemning  others'  pain,  as  doth  the  populace, 
"Out  of  my  light !"  he  saith  unto  the  human  race. 
And  were  he  Lovelace  not,  would  Caesar  be  alone. 
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Ask  of  him  not  if  he  is  happy :  nothing  he 
Knoweth  thereof  but  this,  —  he  is  what  he  must  be. 
Mute,  as  God  fashioned  him  at  birth,  he  dies  the  same. 
The  antelope  belike  is  tend'rer  and  more  tame 
Than  is  the  forest  king:  the  lion  answers  thee 
That  he's  no  antelope,  but  "Lion"  is  his  name. 

An  epoch-man  is  this;  this  is  the  polar  star 
On  which  the  ardent  eyes  of  younglings  fastened  are; 
The  man,  whose  deeds  a  text  for  future  comment'ry 
Will  be,  whose  life  our  sons  will  read  in  years  afar. 
His  crimes  will  fill  a  vast  and  sombre  breviary 
And  in   our  children's  hands  and  hearts  as  fire-brands  be. 

For  the  French  libertine,  Don  Juan  of  our  day, 
That  mocks  the  man  of  stone,  rich,  reckless,  drunken,  gay, 
No  better  asking  still  than  good  to  find  the  wine, 
That  flouts  his  creditors  and  bids  his  father  "Pray 
Be  seated!"  Feater  'twere  for  scolding  him  —  in  fine, 
He's  but  a  half-gallant,  the  dregs  of  Valmont's  '  line. 

There's  one  more  great,  more  fair,  poetical,  profound, 
By  no  one  truly  drawn,  though  dreamt  of  by  Mozart, 
Whom,  in  a  flash  divine,  that  lit  the  night  around, 
Hoffmann's  fantastic  soul  saw  pass,  to  music's  sound, 
Portrait  magnificent,  whereof  he  caught  but  part 
And  which,  had  Shakspeare  lived  to-day,  he  would  have  found. 

A  young  man  seated  is  upon  the  herbage  there. 
Pensive  as  love  and  fair  as  genius'  self  is  fair; 
His  mistress  warm  with  wine  is  like  to  fall  asleep: 
He's  twenty  scarce  and  out  to  all  his  heart  doth  leap, 
A  trembling  spray,  from  off  Life's  tree,  in  Eden's  air, 
Fallen,  like  Christ,  to  love,  to  suffer  and  to  weep. 

'     Valinont.  the  hero  of  Lcs  Liaisons  Dangereuses. 
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See  him  in  girlish  tears  dissolved  for  ecstasy, 
In  face  of  Nature  young  and  beautiful  as  he, 
The  world-all  to  his  heart  pressing,  with  love  alight, 
Like  ivy,  weak,  in  need  of  others'  sympathy; 
Indeed,  he  hides  it  not:  —  and  his  desireful  spright, 
Like  an  Eolian  harp,  hangs  to  the  lips  of  Night. 


Behold  him  questioning  his  heart  of  why  it  sighs. 
Yet  that  he  lacks  of  nought  swearing  with  tearful  eyes, 
Caressing  her  he  loves  and  with  his  lyre  the  while 
Soothing  her  sleep  and  dreams,  on  guardian  angel-wise, 
Profiering  his  cup  of  gold  to  all  he  seeth  smile, 
As  with  their  happiness  his  yearning  to  beguile. 


Behold  him,  handsome,  young,  beneath  fair  France's  sky, 
At  twenty  rich,  to  boot,  as  any  miser  is; 
To  Nature  offering  up  a  heart  with  hope  filled  high, 
Living  and  loved  of  all,  frank  as  a  fleur-de-lys. 
So  candid  and  so  fresh,  the  angels  in  the  sky 
The  beauty  of  his  heart  upon  his  brow  might  kiss. 


Here  is  he;  look  on  him,  his  life  for  him  and  guess. 
What  fate  can  one  foretell  this  child  of  heav'n's  own  air  ? 
Love,  when  approaching  him,  eternal  truth  doth  swear; 
Chance  thinks  of  him  with  ruth;  and  poesy,  no  less. 
Its  cup  of  sacrosanct  ambrosia  doth  outpress, 
Smiling,  upon  his  soft  and  honey-coloured  hair. 


The  palace  is  his  own;  the  stag  and  the  champaign 
Are  his;  the  wood,  the  flood,  the  mountain  and  the  plain 
Have  from  the  echo  learned  his  name;  the  village,  too. 
Pertains  to  him  and  eke  the  sallow  shaveling  crew 
Of  monks.  An  if  he  pass  and  fare  a  hamlet  through. 
The  angel  of  the  place  to  follow  him  is  fain. 
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Four  princes' daughters  have  in  marriage  sought  his  hand. 
Nay,  if  he  would  the  queen  for  mistress  have  or  three 
New  palaces,  they  all  would  come  at  his  command. 
Jews  bald  at  reckoning  up  his  wealth  might  grow  to  be; 
Nor  in  his  granaries  were  any  void  to  see, 
If  to  the  birds  he  cast  the  harvests  of  his  land. 


Well,  this  same  man  will  live  in  tavern-holes  and  drowse 
Mid  charcoal-burner  churls,  about  the  stove  a-seat; 
The    dust  will  blacken  all  his  beard  and  hair  and  brows; 
And  some  day,  leaden-eyed  and  trembling,  him  you'll  meet 
Coming,  cloak-wrapt,  beneath  the  lanterns  in  the  street 
To  sleep,  with  blood-red  face  and  elbows  black  with  frowze. 

From  gilded  balconies,  anon,  you'll  see  him  spring 
And  to  some  brothel  straight  from  ladies'  boudoirs  hie, 
Unto  some  light  o'  love  his  ardent  lips  to  bring. 
What  while  Elvira  fair,  for  him  still  sorrowing. 
Thinking  her  lover  yet  in  the  deep  night  to  spy. 
Yet  handkerchief  and  lamp  above  her  head  holds  high. 


You'll  see  him  lackey  turn  for  some  pert  chambermaid, 
Leaving  his  own  to  quake  beneath  his  hat  and  cape; 
You'll  see  him,  cold  and  calm  as  one  of  marble  made, 
A  father's  body  spurn  into  the  gutter's  shade 
Or  leave  the  graybeard  with  his  bleeding  hands  to  scrape 
Along  the  pavements  warm  yet  with  his  daughter's  rape. 

What  say  you  now  to  this?  You  will  think,  happily. 
That  the  world  wounded  hath  this  haughty  heart  and  brain, 
Some  Lara  that  who  feels  himself  misknown  is  he. 
Whom  men  have  judged  awry,  who  knows  what  he  might  be 
And  who,  perceiving  that  he  would  it  be  in  vain. 
Hate  renders  against  hate,  disdain  against  disdain. 
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Howbeit,  you  mistake;  none  ever  less  than  he 
In  all  the  world  had  cause  to  deem  himself  forgot; 
Ne'er  hath  he  at  a  door  knocked  but  to  answered  be 
And  never  hath  he  known  the  tide's  inconstancy; 
Nor  ever,  on  his  way,  to  feel  hath  't  been  his  lot 
The  asp  of  friendship  false  beneath  his  feet  begot. 


Such  as  he  is,  the  world  yet  loveth  him,  in  fine: 
He  hath  not  lost  his  rank  nor  fallen  in  evil  case; 
Before  God,  before  all,  he  sitteth  in  his  place: 
That  which  he's  done  of  ill,  there's  none  but  doth  divine; 
Yet  all  his  genius  hold  in  worship  and  in  grace. 
Only,  you  see,  this  man's  Don  Juan,  reader  mine. 

Don  Juan!  Yes,  the  name  that  young  and  old  repeat. 
Mysterious  name,  that  all  the  universe  in  hand 
Taketh,  whereof  all  speak,  which  none  doth  understand, 
So  potent  and  so  great,  no  poet  in  the  land 
But  hath  revolved  it  in  his  heart  and  his  conceit 
And  for  the  mere  essay  abideth  more  complete. 

Ah,  madman  that  I  am,  what  do  I  here  and  why, 
Why  is  it,  then,  my  turn  to  speak  to  them  of  thee, 
Great  shade?  How  earnest  thou  to  fall  down  even  to  me? 
'Tis  that,  with  all  their  dread,  their  doubt,  their  blasphemy. 
None  thee,  Don  Juan,  loved;  but  I,  I  love  thee,  I, 
As  Blondel  loved  his  king  betrayed  in  days  gone  by. 


Ah,  who  shall  mount  me  on  thy  space-devouring  steed? 
Who  shall  on  me  bestow  Faust's  travelling  cloak  of  speed. 
To  follow  thee  with  tears,  corrupter  without  guile? 
Who  shall  thy  cruel  list  unroll  for  me  to  read? 
That  list  with  loves  so  filled  and  yet  so  void  the  while. 
Which  thou  from  out  thy  heart's  oblivions  didst  compile  ? 
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Three  thousand  women's  names !  Three  thousand  names, 
not  one 
Which  thou  hast  not  with  tears  repeated  night  and  day! 
Yet  that  hot  flood  of  love,  which  in  thy  veins  did  run 
And   which,   when  thou  didst  die,  remounted  to  the  sun, 
Forgotten  angel-Uke,  from  heaven  awhile  astray. 
Of  these  three  thousand  loves  not  one  might  quench  its  ray  ! 

And  yet  they  loved  thee  well,  these  poor  insensate  maids, 
That  on  thine  iron  heart  thou  one  by  one  hadst  pressed ! 
The  wind  that  rapt  thee  pierced  their  breasts  with  deathly 

blades. 
Don  Juan,  thee  they  loved,  these  sad  forsaken  shades. 
Thy  shadow-love  with  tears  and  kisses  that  caressed. 
Gave  thee  their  lives  and  but  a  day  of  thine  possessed. 

But  thou,  enervate  ghost,  with  them  what  diddest  thou  ? 
Ah  woe  is  me !  For  thou,  thou  lov'dst  them,  too,  each  one, 
And  thoughtest  still  to  see  on  each  new  love  the  sun 
Of  thine  eternal  nights  uplift  his  radiant  brow. 
Saying  to  thyself  each  night,  "Belike,  here  is  it  now!" 
Grewst  old  awaiting  it,  th'ideal  yet  unwon ! 

Demanding  of  the  woods,  the  hills,  the  seas,  the  plain. 
The  breezes  of  the  dawn,  at  all  hours,  everywhere. 
The  woman  of  thy  soul,  the  first  desired  fair. 
Taking  to  bride  a  dream,  a  shadow  void  and  vain, 
A  hecatomb  of  hearts  for  ever  searching,  there 
Seeking,  despairing  priest,  to  find  thy  God  again! 

And  what,  then,  wouldest  thou  ?  'Tis  what  the  world  of  men, 
After  three  hundred  years,  yet  asketh,  foe  and  friend. 
The  sphinx's  piercing  eyes  the  answer  now  as  then 
Await;  they  reckon  time;  that  earth  is  round  they  ken; 
They  overtravel  heav'n  upon  a  compass-end; 
But  thou,  what  thou  wouldst  have,  they  may  not  comprehend. 
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"Who  is  she,  then,"  they  say,  "the  woman  yet  unknown, 
"Who  on  his  courser's  curb  the  hand  alone  might  set? 
"She  whom  he  still  invoked  and  who  is  not  come  yet? 
"Where  found  he  her  and  lost  and  whither  is  she  flown? 
"What  puissant  link  so  bound  to  her  his  heart  of  stone 
"That,  she  not  having  come,  he  might  her  not  forget? 

"Marry,  was  there  not  one,  among  so  many  fair, 
"Noble  and  fair  o'er  all,  in  whom  at  least  some  share, 
"Some  features  and  some  traits  of  his  ideal  shone? 
"Why  kept  he  not  to  her?  Nay,  tell  us  but  which  one!" 
All,  all  resembled  her;  but  she  herself  'twas  ne'er. 
Don  Juan,  all  like  her  were ;  and  thou  passedst  on ! 

Thou  hast  not  weary  waxed  the  earth  to  overfare: 
This  phantom  vain,  to  which  God  sent  thee,  fated  there 
To  dwell,  beneath  thy  feet  thou  crushedst  not  its  mould; 
Nor  diddest  thou  remount,  as  th'eagle  to  its  hold, 
Unpastured,  or  as  dies  the  thunder  from  the  air. 
Its  bolt  unlaunched,  within  its  cloud  with  flanks  of  gold ! 

Of  this  our  stupid  world  thou  never  spokest  ill. 
That  looked  with  mazed  eyes  and  gaping  mouth  on  thee; 
Thou  saw'st  it,  as  it  is,  in  its  deformity; 
Thou  climbedst  evermore  Life's  steep  and  sterile  hill 
And  ever  thirstier  grown  and  ever  younger,  still 
Suckedst  the  paps  of  bronze  of  stern  Reality ! 

The  blue-eyed  maid,  upon  the  supple  ottoman. 
Within  her  perfumed  arms  did  cradle  thee  to  sleep: 
From  the  king's  daughter  down  to  girls  that  herded  sheep. 
None,  none  disdainedst  thou,  not  even  the  courtezan, 
With  whom  thou  didst  dispute  her  miserable  man,  ') 
Miner,  that  diamonds  sought'st  within  a  rubbish-heap! 

•    Sic;  but  the  obvious  meaning  is,  "With  whose  miserable  man 
thou  didst  dispute  her." 
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Through  Italy,  France,  Spain,  thou  faredst,  e^ 
Lord  in  the  palace-halls,  robber  in  the  high-way& 
Taking  no  reckoning  of  money,  nights  or  days, 
Learning  his  ditty  from  the  churl  by  the  road-side 
Demanding  nought  of  God,  of  all  that  life  foresays 
Of  good,  but  thy  large  loves  and  His  horizon  wide. 

Still,  still,  the  hideous  truth  thou  foundest  everywhere 
Nor  ever  what  thine  eyes  went  seeking  here  below: 
The  eternal  hydra  still  its  teeth  to  thee  did  show; 
And  thou,  thy  venturous  course  forth-following  fore'er. 
Viewing  beneath  thy  feet  Life's  raging  ocean-flow, 
Saidst  to  thyself,  below  thy  breath,  "My  pearl  is  there!" 

Thou  diedst,  full  of  hope,  upon  thine  endless  way. 
Nor  reck'dst  if,  in  thy  track,  the  hand  of  destiny 
Had  scattered  blood  and  tears,  memorials  of  thee ; 
Greater  than  Life,  more  vast  than  Heaven,  as  in  play, 
Beauty  and  genius,  fame  and  grace,  thou  threwst  away 
For  an  impossible  thing,  that  was  not  nor  might  be. 

And  when  the  Guest  of  Stone  at  last  appeared  to  thee, 
With  greeting  hand  outstretched,  to  meet  him  thou  drew'st 

nigh; 
Thou  fellest,  thunderstruck,  on  thy  last  feast  to  die. 
Strange  emblem  of  mankind  on  earth  thou  art  to  me, 
Seeking  with  thy  left  hand  to  lift  the  glass  on  high 
And  yielding  up  the  right  to  that  of  Destiny. 


SONG. 

To  my  heart,  my  poor  passionate  heart,  I  said  this, 
"Enough  is  it  not  one's  own  love  to  love  best? 
"And  seest  thou  not  that  to  change  without  rest 
"To  waste  in  desires  is  the  season  of  bliss?" 
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"Nay,  'tis  not  enough,"  it  to  me  made  reply; 
"It  is  not  enough  one's  own  love  to  love  best: 
"And  seest  thou  not  that  to  change  without  rest 
"Makes  sweeter  and  dearer  the  pleasures  past  by?" 

I  said  to  my  heart,  to  this  frail  heart  of  mine, 
"Enough  is  it  not  of  this  tristful  caprice  ? 
"And  seest  thou  not  that  to  change  without  cease 
"Each  step  of  ours  leadeth  to  grief  and  repine  ?" 

"Nay,  'tis  not  enough,"  it  to  me  m^ade  reply; 
"It  is  not  enough  of  this  tristful  caprice ; 
"And  seest  thou  not  that  to  change  without  cease 
"Endeareth  and  sweeteneth  the  sorrows  gone  by?" 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Regrettest  thou  the  time  when  Heav'n,  personified 
In  a  whole  folk  of  Gods,  on  earth  did  breathe  and  fare, 
When  Venus,  virgin  yet,  from  out  the  bitter  tide 
Rising,  her  mother's  tears  shook  off  from  breast  and  side 
And  fertilized  the  world,  whilst  twisting  up  her  hair? 
Regrettest  thou  the  time  whenas  the  nymphs  of  yore 
Went  wavering  in  the  sun  among  the  water-weeds 
And  with  a  saucy  laugh,  directed  at  the  shore, 
Startled  the  drowsy  Fauns,  asleep  among  the  reeds? 
When  to  Narcissus'  kiss  trembled  the  quivering  springs? 
When  Hercules,  from  North  to  South  and  West  to  East, 
Eternal  justice  dealt  to  all  created  things. 
Clad  in  his  lion's  hide,  torn  from  the  slaughtered  beast? 
When  in  the  branching  oaks,  along  the  woodland  lanes, 
The   mocking  Sylvans  swung  upon  the  wind-waved  sprays 
And  to  the  echo  piped  again  the  passer's  lays? 
When  everything  divine  was,  even  human  pains. 
When  all  the  world  adored  that  which  to  day  it  slays? 
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Whenas  four  thousand  Gods  no  unbeliever  had, 
^Vhen  men  and  beasts  were  all,  except  Prometheus,  glad, 
Brother  of  Satan,  fallen,  like  him,  from  power  and  praise? 
—  And  when   all   things  were  changed,  the  heavens  and 

earth  and  man, 
The  cradle  of  the  world  o'erthrown  and  grown  its  bier. 
The  whirlwind  of  the  North  Rome's  palaces  o'erran 
And  on  its  glories  spread  its  shroud  of  ruins  drear,  — 
Regrettest  thou  the  time  when  on  a  barbarous  age 
An  age  of  gold  ensued,  a  fairer,  brighter  page. 
When  the  old  universe,  restored  to  youth  and  bloom. 
Like  Lazarus,  did  cleave  the  marble  of  its  tomb? 
Regrettest  thou  the  time  when  our  romances  old 
Tow'rd  an  enchanted  world  opened  their  wings  of  gold. 
When  all  our  monuments  and  creeds  of  heretofore 
The  mantle  white  of  their  virginity  yet  wore, 
When,  underneath  Christ's  hand,  all  things  were  born  anew. 
When  the  kings'  palaces  and  the  priest's  homestead,  too, 
Upon  their  radiant  fronts  the  self-same  cross  held  high, 
Forth  of  the  mountain  came,  with  face  toward  the  sky; 
When  Strassburg  and  St  Pierre,  Notre  Dame  and  Cologne, 
Kneeling  afar,  within  their  robes  of  broidered  stone. 
Upon  the  organ  vast  of  peoples  prone  in  praise 
Th'hosanna  thundered  out  of  the  regenerate  days. 
The  days  when  all  was  done  that's  told  of  history, 
When  on  the  altars  high  the  roods  of  ivory 
Arms  without  stain  and  white  as  new-drawn  milk  did  ope. 
The  days  when  Life  was  young  and  even  Death  did  hope? 

O  Christ,  I'm  not  of  those  whom  prayer,  with  head  bent  low 
And  trembling  step,  unto  thy  temples  mute  doth  lead; 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  to  thy  Calvary  go. 
Smiting  upon  their  breasts,  to  kiss  thy  feet  a-bleed; 
Standing  I  bide  beneath  thy  sacred  portico, 
Whenas  thy  faithful,  massed  beneath  the  arches  dim, 
Under  the  anthem's  breath  sway,  murmuring,  and  bend  low 
As  reeds  in  the  North  Wind  upon  the  river's  brim. 

14 
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I  have  no  faith,  o  Christ,  in  that  thy  sacred  saw; 
I  opened  on  a  world  too  old  too  late  mine  eyes. 
Of  hopeless  ages  born  are  ages  without  awe; 
The  comets  of  our  day  unpeopled  have  the  skies. 
Now,  at  a  venture  led,  upon  its  shadowy  way, 
From  its  illusions  all  the  world,  awakened,  goes. 
The  spirit  of  times  past,  upon  their  wrecks  astray. 
Into  the  eternal  gulf  thy  crippled  angels  throws. 
The  nails  of  Golgotha  scarce  hold  thee  on  the  Rood ;. 
Thy  tomb  divine  is  fallen  a  prey  to  moth  and  rust; 
Thy  glory's  dead,  o  Christ,  and  on  its  cross  of  wood 
Thy  corpse  celestial  now  is  fallen  away  to  dust ! 

And  yet  to  kiss  that  dust  to  the  least  credulous  son 
Of  this  our  age  of  doubt  permitted  let  it  be 
And  Jesus,  to  beweep  this  earth  without  a  sun. 
That  by  thy  death  did  live  and  die  will  without  thee ! 
Now,  o  my  God,  the  life  who  shall  to  it  restore? 
Thou  with  thy  purest  blood  didst  it  regenerate. 
That   which  thou  didst,  o  Christ,  who  shall  do  evermore? 
Who  shall  us  old  men,  born  but  late,  rejuvenate? 

As  old  are  we  as  on  the  morning  of  thy  birth. 
As  much  await  and  more  have  lost  than  those  of  then. 
Old  Lazarus,  in  his  bier  colossal  of  the  earth, 
Colder  and  livider,  hath  laid  him  down  again. 
Where  is  a  Saviour,  now,  to  open  up  our  tombs? 
Where  a  Saint  Paul  to  preach  upon  the  Mamertine, 
Drawing  a  people  all  unto  his  rags  divine? 
Where  is  the  Cenacle  and  where  the  Catacombs? 
With  whom  the  aureole  of  glory  doth  it  go? 
On  whose  feet  do  ye  fall,  perfumes  of  Magdalen? 
Where  hovers  now  the  voice,  o'erpassing  that  of  men? 
And  which,  ah  which  of  us  himself  a  God  shall  show? 
The  earth  as  aged  is  and  as  degenerate. 
She  wags  as  hoary-haired  and  woebegone  a  pate 
As  when  on  Patmos  strand  John  erst  appeared  to  her 
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And  she  the  moribund,  like  to  a  woman  great 

With  child,  from  torpor  roused  by  those  his  words  of  fate, 

Felt  in  her  startled  womb  new  universes  stir. 

Tiberius's  days  and  Claude's  are  come  again; 

All  is,  for  lapse  of  time,  fall'n  lifeless  now  as  then. 

And  of  his  children's  blood  to  end  is  Saturn  come. 

But,  weary  unto  death  of  bringing  forth    in  vain. 

Her   breasts  with  suckling  sore  become,  the  hope  of  men 

In  her  sterility  reposes  and  is  dumb. 


A  LOVELESS  AGE. 

Sleep'st  thou  content,  Voltaire,  and  doth  thy  smile  yet  play. 
Thy  hideous  smile,  upon  thy  lips  of  flesh  outworn  ? 
Thine  age  was  over-young  to  read  thee,  so  they  say; 
But  ours  should  pleasing  be  to  thee;  thy  men  are  born. 
It  fallen  hath  on  us,  that  mighty  edifice, 
Whereat,  with  thy  large  hands,  thou  sappedst  night  and  day. 
Death  must  have  looked  for  thee  impatiently,  ywis. 
During  those  fourscore  years  for  which  thou  hadst  her  wooed : 
Each  other,  with  a  love  infernal,  love  you  should. 
Dost  thou,  then,  never  leave  the  frigid  nuptial  bed. 
Whereas  you  lie  embraced,  midst  the  worms  of  the  tomb. 
To  wander  all  alone,  rearing  thy  pallid  head, 
In  some  old  manor's  courts  or  in  the  cloistered  gloom? 
What  is  't  they  say  to  thee,  these  lifeless  bodies  great, 
These  silence-haunted  halls,  these  altars  desolate. 
Unpeopled  by  thy  breath  for  all  eternity? 
What  say  the  carven  roods  and  what  the  Christ  to  thee? 
Do  his  wounds  bleed  afresh,  whenas  thy  spectre  stern 
Him,  like  a  mlted  flower  that  trembles  on  the  tree. 
In  the  mid-waste  of  night,  to  jostle  doth  return  ? 
Thy  mission  boldest  thou  accom])lished  worthily, 
And  like  the  Eternal  God,  in  His  creation-mood, 
Deem'st  thou  that  all  is  well  and  that  thy  work  is  good? 
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Then  to  the  banquet  of  my  host  I  summon  thee. 
Thou  hast  but  to  arise;  one  sups,  with  whom  to  night 
Sure  the  Commander's  self  knock  and  be  seated  might. 

Hear'st  thou  these  younglings  sigh,  each  other  that  embrace? 
To  see  the  stress  wherewith  their  naked  arms  enlace. 
Two  bodies  by  one  soul  enlivened  one  would  say. 
They're  young  and  fair;  and  but  an  ear  to  them  to  lend, 
The  heav'n's  coerulean  dome  might  well  on  them  descend. 
Look  on  them:  they  love  not  and  never  loved  have  they. 

O  profanation !  Lack  of  love  and  angels  twain ! 
Two  hearts  as  pure  as  gold,  that  heav'n's  own  hosts  would  fain, 
Seeing  their  goodliness,  bear  to  their  Sire  above ! 
Tears  and  the  murmuring  night,  ay,  and  the  quivering  breeze. 
And  Nature  all  that  pales  for  pleasure,  lands  and  seas 
And  heav'ns,  all  ecstasy  that  drinks,  —  and  yet  no  love! 
Censers  with  scents  a-reek  and  flagons  here  and  there 
And  kisses  without  end  and  haply,  wellaway! 
One  more  unfortunate  to  curse  the  light  of  day  .... 
No  love!    No  love!  And  yet  Love's  spectre  everywhere. 

Ye  monastery  aisles  and  cloisters  taciturn. 
You,  sombre  vaults  and  cells,  'tis  you  to   love  that  know; 
Your  cold  arcades  it  is,  your  stones  and  pavements  stern. 
That  never  lip  on  fire  hath  kissed  without  a  throe. 
Oh,  come,  then,  open  up  your  mighty  sombre  halls 
Unto  these  lovelings  twain,  that  pleasure  seeking  lie 
Upon  a  bed  but  good  to  sleep  on  or  to  die ! 
Bruise  ye  their  marble  hearts  against  your  holy  walls; 
Their  burning  foreheads  bathe  in  sacramental  dew; 
The  discipline's   sharp  nails  let  pierce  them  through  and 

through ; 
Tell  them,  this  loveless  pair,  that  they  with  the  bare  bones 
Of  their  sad  knees  must  wear  the  penitential  stones. 
Ere   they  may  e'en  misdoubt  how  one  can  love  like  you. 
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Yes,  'twas  a  mighty  love  that  from  your  chah'ce-decp, 
With  brimful  hearts,  o  monks  mysterious,  you  drank ! 
The  Saviour's  radiant  face  virent  hovering  o'er  your  sleep, 
Whenas  the  nights  your  souls  in  healing  slumber  sank; 
And  when  the  organ's  strains  proclaimed  the  first  day -peep, 
Within  your  painted  panes  you  sought  for  him  again. 
Oh,  you  loved  ardently  and  you  were  happy  then ! 

That  youth  so  full  of  life,  seest  thou,  old  Arouet? 
With  ardent  kisses  who  covers  that  breast  in  bloom, 
To  morrow  will  be  couched  within  a  narrow  tomb. 
Wouldst  thou  upon  him  cast  a  look  of  envy,  eh  ? 
Be  sure  he  hath  thee  read:  nought  can  to  him  restore 
Of  consolation  aught  or  hope's  celestial  light. 
Were  incredulity  a  science,  in  its  lore 
His  name  might  be  renowned;  and  to  thy  tomb  to-night, 
Without  profaning  it,  be  borne  of  thee  he  might. 

Yet,  Arouet,  behold  thy  work!  Nay,  man  behold 
Such  as  thou  wouldst  him  have;  'tis  only  in  this  age, 
'Tis  but  since  yesterday  that  thus  a  man,  o  sage. 
Can  die.  On  Rome's  wrecked  walls  when  Brutus  cried  of  old, 
"Virtue,  thou  but  a  name  art!"  he  did  not  blaspheme. 
He  had  lost  everything,  his  glory,  friend  and  wife. 
His  Liberty  adored,  his  bright  beloved  dream. 
His  hopes  and  fatherland,  his  army  and  his  life: 
Unto  the  things  of  earth  no  longer  might  he  trust. 
But,  when  he  saw  himself  sole  seated  in  the  dust, 
Whilst  contemplating  death,  his  eyes  the  heav'ns  toward 
He  raised:  nought  had  he  lost  in  that  celestial  space. 
Therefrom  his  heart  respired  an  air  of  hope  and  grace; 
His  Gods,  whate'er  his  strait,  were  left  him  and  his  sword. 

But  for  us  deicides,  what,  what  is  there  remained? 
For  whom  was  it  ye  wrought,  demolishers  crackbrained. 
When,  on  his  altar's  wrecks,  Christ's  image  ye  did  burn? 
What  was't  ye  thought  to  sow  his  tomb  divine  above. 
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Whenas  to  all  the  winds  you  cast  the  bleeding  dove, 
That  fell,  with  whirling  wings,  into  the  abyss  etern? 
Fain  were  you  man  to  mould  after  your  phantasy; 
You  wished  to  make  a  world.  Well,  you  have  made  it,  you. 
Your  new  world  is  superb;  your  man  is  perfect,  too. 
You've  cleared  the  plain ;  the  hills  you've  levelled  with  the  lea; 
The  tree  of  life  you've  pruned  as  sageliest  might  be ; 
Upon  your  iron  roads  all's  swept  and  clear  and  fair, 
All  great  and  goodly  is:  but  one  dies  in  your  air. 
Upon  it  you  have  launched  sublime  and  thrilling  words; 
Upon  the  empested  winds  afar  they  float  around; 
Idols  of  fearsome  might  they've  shaken;  but  the  birds. 
That  wing  in  heaven  above,  are  frighted  by  their  sound. 
Hypocrisy  is  dead;  we  hearken  priests  no  more; 
But  virtue  dying  is;  no  more  in  God  we  trust. 
The  noble's  no  more  proud  of  his  forbears  of  yore, 
But  prostitutes  their  blood  in  brothels  for  his  lust. 
Thought  we  no  longer  maim  on  paper  or  on  stage; 
The  human  intellect  we've  loosened  from  its  cage: 
But  what  the  people  wants  is  bread  and  wild  beast  fights.  * 
When  one  is  poor  and  proud,  when  one  is  rich  and  sad. 
One  turns  not  Trappist  now;  one  is  not  enough  mad; 
But  one  does  as  Escousse ;  ^  a  charcoal  stove  one  lights. 


FORTUNIO'S  SONG. 

Nay,  vainly  whom  you'd  have  me  say 

To  love  I  dare; 
I  might  not,  for  an  empire's  sway. 

Her  name  declare. 

'    Panem  et  circenses. 

2  Victor  Escousse,  a  young  Parisian  dramatist,  whose  suicide 
(by  self-suffocation  with  charcoal  fumes)  in  company  with  his  col- 
laborator, Auguste  I.ebras,  was  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  year  1831. 
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But,  if  you  will,  you  may  with  me 

In  choir  repeat 
That  I  adore  her  and  that  she 

Is  blonde  as  wheat. 

That  which  her  fancy  may  ordain 

I  follow  still; 
And  if  she  of  my  life  be  fain, 

'Tis  at  her  will. 

That  which,  for  love  ignored,  of  dole 

One  suffereth, 
Wounded  withal  I  bear  my  soul 

Even  unto  death. 

But  to  tell  whom  to  love  I  dare, 

O'ermuch  love  I; 
And  her  unnaming,  for  my  fair 

I'm  fain  to  die. 


BARBERINE'S  SONG. 

Fair  knight,  that  far'st  a-travel  to  the  war, 
Hence,  hence  so  far. 

What  wilt  thou  there? 
Nay,  seest  thou  not  that  darkness  is  profound 
And  the  world's  round 
Is  full  of  care? 

Ye  who  believe  that  love  that's  come  to  nought 
Away  from  thought 
Thus  flees,  alas ! 
Alas!  ye  seekers  after  noble  name, 
In  smoke  your  fame 
E'enso  doth  pass. 
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Fair  knight,  that  thus  betak'st  thee  to  the  wars, 
Why  fare  to  shores 
So  far  from  me? 
I  will  go  weep,  whom  thou,  alack !  erewhile 
Toldst  that  my  smile 
Was  sweet  to  see. 


FORGET-ME-NOT, 

Remember  me,  whenas  the  morning-light 

Opens  its  fairy  palace  to  the  sun; 
Remember  me,  when,  dreaming,  pensive  Night 
Passes,  beneath  its  veils  of  star-light  spun : 
When  thy  heart  throbs  unto  the  summons  of  delight. 
When  to  sweet  dreams  of  eve  the  shadows  thee  invite, 
List,  in  the  deep  woodways, 
A  murmuring  voice  that  says, 
"Remember  me !" 

Remember  me,  whenas  the  Parcse's  shears 
Forever  shall  have  rent  our  lives  apart, 
Whenas  chagrin  and  exile  and  the  years 
Shall  have  forwasted  this  despairful  heart; 
Have  thou  th'adieu  supreme  and  my  sad  love  in  thought ! 
Absence  and  time,  indeed,  whenas  one  loves,  are  nought. 
Whilst  live  my  heart  shall  be. 
Still  will  it  say  to  thee, 
"Remember  me !" 

Remember  me  in  that  supreme  last  hour 

When  my  sad  heart  shall  slumber  in  the  tomb; 

Remember  me,  whenas  the  lonely  flower 
Above  my  wasted  grave  shall  softly  bloom. 
Thee  shall  I  see  no  more;  but  my  immortal  part 
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Shall,  like  a  sister  true,  return  to  thee,  sweetheart. 
Hark,  on  the  night-wind's  breath, 
A  voice,  that  sighing  saith, 
"Remember  me!" 


STANZAS. 

The  creature  of  a  day,  that  stirs  an  hour  and  sleeps. 
Of  what  complainest  thou  and  wherefore  dost  thou  sigh  ? 
Thou'rt  careful  of  thy  soul  and  thinkest  that  it  weeps; 
Thy  soul  immortal  is  and  thy  tears  will  wax  dry. 

Thou  feelst  thy  heart  oppressed  by  some  fair  maid's  caprice 
And  thinkst  that  it  will  break  for  woe;  thou  dost  appeal 
To  God  unto  thy  soul  for  solacement  and  peace; 
Thy  soul  immortal  is  and  eke  thy  heart  will  heal. 

A  moment  of  regret  doth  fret  thee  and  devour; 
Thou  sayest  that  the  past  the  future  veils  for  thee: 
Grieve  not  for  yesterday;  but  let  the  morning  flower! 
Thy  soul  immortal  is  and  Time  itself  will  flee. 

By  the  disease  of  thought  thy  body  is  opprest; 
Thou  feel'st  thy  brows  bow  down:  thy  knees  beneath  thee  bend: 
Fall,  fall  upon  thy  knees,  o  creature  mind-possest ! 
Thy  soul  immortal  is  and  death  thy  woes  will  end. 

Thy  body  into  dust  will  moulder  on  the  bier, 
Thy  memory,  thy  name,  thy  glory  pass  and  flit; 
But  not  thy  love,  an  if  thy  love  to  thee  be  dear: 
Thy  soul  immortal  is  and  will  remember  it. 
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REVERIE. 

Whenas  the  peasant  tills  his  land  and  sows  his  wheat, 
Nought  but  his  grain,  his  field,  his  kine  he  contemplates. 
Nature  in  silence  still  the  mystery  doth  complete; 
And  leant  upon  his  plough,  the  harvest  he  awaits.  ' 

When  his  wife,  coming  back  unto  the  hut  at  night, 
Says  to  him,  "I'm  with  child,"  he  looks  the  babe  to  see; 
And  when  Death's  hand  he  sees  on  his  old  father  light. 
He  sits  at  the  bed-foot  and  waits  for  what  shall  be. 

What  more  is  it  we  know?  And  human  wisdom,  nay, 
Discovered  what  of  more  hath  it  in  its  domain? 
On  this  wide  universe  it  hath  progressed,  they  say. 
And  these  five  thousand  years  hath  sought  and  sought  in  vain. 


AUGUSTE  BARBIER. 
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PROLOGUE. 

All  the  celestial  Sisters  Nine 
Wear  not  a  front  serene,  a  calm  and  constant  cheer; 
Nay,  in  their  choir  august  of  songstresses  divine, 
More  than  one  noble  voice  rings  harsh  upon  the  ear. 

This  in  infernal  plaints  her  soul  celestial  sheds 
Upon  the  wandering  waves,  the  plains,  the  woods,  the  hills ; 
That,  beating  on  the  gates  of  royal  dwelling-steads. 
The  tragedies  of  kings,  the  great  usurpers'  ills. 
Chants  on  the  palace-sills. 

A  third,  the  people's  Muse,  holden  of  the  commons  dear, 
That  in  the  redhot  steam  of  cities  doth  delight. 

Whiles,  with  her  voice  grave  and  severe, 
The  torrent  stems  of  souls  revolted,  at  its  height. 

Or,  like  the  thunder  rolling  near, 
Unto  rebellion  doth  the  fretting  slums  incite. 

Such,  sovereign  reader,  was  the  Muse  stern-eyed,  that  shown 
Was  to  my  sight  in  times  of  storms  and  sullen  mood 
And  whom  my  wandering  steps,  into  our  gulfs  of  stone, 
Have  since  that  day  ensued. 

I  know  that  there  are  fairer  far, 
Whose  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  eternal  heavens  are; 
But  this  one  dear  I  hold,  her  sisters  all  above; 
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She  showeth  good  and  right  unto  th'indocile  soul; 
Through  foulest  things  she  fares,  unfearing,  to  her  goal 
And  in  the  cities'  mire  whiles  findeth  to  console 
Some  suffering  heart  with  love. 

Now  I  an  austere  work  would  fain  essay; 
Fain  with  the  triple  clang  of  stern  and  threatening  chants 
Win  would  I  from  the  black  excesses  of  our  day 

The  sons  of  earth  to  turn  away ; 
Emprise  laborious,  bold  and  rash,  to  boot,  perchance; 

More  than,  belike,  I  would  aright, 
Alas !  I've  underta'en,  and  eke  more  than  my  might. 

But  if,  in  her  unwearying  course, 

The  Muse,  the  cities'  child,  beside 
Her  have  not  seen  me  march  with  an  unvarying  stride, 
My  way,  at  least,  I've  shaped  by  her  stern  voice  and  hoarse ; 

'Spite,  sovereign  reader  mine,  my  faltering  steps  and  slow, 

The  maxim  still,  which,  of  all  time, 
Falls  from  her  lips  of  bronze,  I've  hearkened  high  and  low; 
Still  to  myself  I've  said  that,  in  this  world  of  woe, 
Whate'er  the  factions  be  that  lend  themselves  to  crime, 

In  face  of  Ill's  unconquered  might, 
The  poet  should  fore'er  the  protestant  sublime 

Be  of  humanity  and  right. 


DANTE. 

Dante,  old  Ghibelline,  when  I,  in  passing  by. 
The  puissant  plaster  mask,  dead-white  and  stern,  espy. 
Which  Art  to  us  bequeathed  hath  of  thy  head  divine, 
I  cannot,  as  I  look,  but  shudder,  master  mine. 
So  deep  the  hands  allied  of  genius  and  distress 
Have  wroughten  on  thy  brows  the  seal  of  pain  t'impress. 
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Under  the  strait-cut  hood,  that  presseth  on  thine  ears, 

The  strain  of  vigil  long  is't  or  the  weight  of  years, 

That  in  thy  front  hath  ploughed  so  dolorous  a  rut? 

And  is  thy  mouth,  for  dint  of  cursing,  thus  close-shut 

Become  in  exile's  fields  and  servitude  the  vile? 

The  last  of  all  thy  thoughts,  is  it  in  that  stern  smile, 

Which  on  thy  lips  the  hand  of  Death  hath  left  behind, 

Fast  nailed?  Is  it  a  smile  of  pity  for  mankind? 

Ah,  well  contempt,   indeed,  with  Dante's  lips  might  mate, 

For  that  his  birthplace  was  a  town  consumed  with  hate; 

Yea,  and  his  natal  streets  a  plain  of  pebbles  were, 

That  long  the  aching  soles  of  his  sad  feet  did  tear. 

He  saw,  as  we  to-day,  about  his  saddened  soul, 

The  factions  of  mankind  their  sudden  fortunes  roll; 

He  saw  the  burghers  slay  each  other  in  the  sun; 

He  saw  crushed  parties  back  to  life  come,  one  by  one; 

He  saw  the  victims  burn  upon  the  funeral  pyres 

And  floods  of  crime  o'erflow  the  city  of  his  sires; 

Sans  profit  to  the  folk  or  liberty,  the  word 

Of  "Fatherland"  out  cast  to  all  the  winds  he  heard. 

O  bard  of  Florence  town,  Dante  Alighieri, 

Thy  mortal  sufferance  to  day  is  clear  to  me! 

Lover  of  Beatrice,  to  lonely  exile  banned. 

Thy  sunken  fleshless  brows  and  eyes  I  understand. 

The  sickness  at  thy  heart,  the  weariness  profound 

Of  the  things  of  this  world,  the  hatred  without  bound, 

That,  stirring  up  thy  bile  and  humour  from  the  deep. 

Thy  pen  and  eke  thy  heart  in  bitterness  did  steep. 

So,  artist,  in  thy  wrath,  a  picture  stern  and  grim. 

After  thy  native  town's  foul  likeness,  didst  thou  limn : 

The  picture  of  its  guilt  and  its  perversity 

Thou  paintedst  with  such  force  and  such  veracity 

That,  in  Ravenna's  streets  and  in  the  public  place, 

Whenas  they  see  thee  pass,  with  stern  and  sombre  face, 

The  children  point  at  thee  with  awe  and  dread  and  tell 

Each  other,  "Vender's  he  that  cometh  back  from  Hell !" 
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THE  IDOL. 

Pass,  pass,  ye  debonair  mild  monarchs,  pass  away! 

Kind  guardians  of  humankind. 
Pass,  like  the  vulgar  herd,  with  no  immortal  ray, 

Your  noble  brows  to  bind ! 

In  vain  you  for  the  folk  have  lightened  being's  chain; 

In  vain,  a  flock  devoid  of  care, 
The  peoples  in  your  steps,  without  unease  or  pain. 

In  peace  toward  the  tomb  do  fare. 

No  sooner  hath  in  dark,  come  to  its  going  down. 

Your  tutelary  star  declined 
Than  your  name  in  the  tide  of  popular  renown 

Is  quenched  and  leaves  no  trace  behind. 

Pass,  pass  away!  For  you  no  statues  in  the  ways! 

The   people  will  forget  your  name; 
For  they  remember  them  but  of  the  man  who  slays 

With  sword  and  gun.  For  him  is  fame. 

They  love  but  him  who  on  the  battlefields  them  bids 
By  thousands  leave  their  rotting  bones. 

Him  who  compels  them  toil  at  building  pyramids. 

Who  makes  them  on  their  backs  bear  stones. 

Pass,  pass !  The  people's  but  the  pothouse  wench,  that  swills 

Th'adulterated  tavern-wine, 
That  in  her  swain  the  arm,  that  her  can  govern,  wills. 

The  frame  of  steel,  the  fiery  eyne; 

Who,  in  her  garret,  on  her  couch  of  straw,  no  true 

No  real,  ardent  love  felt  aye 
Save  for  the  reckless  brute  that  beats  her  black  and  blue. 

From  set  of  sun  till  break  of  day. 
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DESOLATION. 
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like  every  youthful  heart,  with  gall  as  yet  unfraught, 
At  first  from  heav'n  above  my  poetry  I  sought : 
Alas !  it  made  me  but  a  mockery  of  reply. 
"Poor  fool,  athirst  with  Thought's  illusions!"  was  its  cry, 
"That  lifting  blindly  up  to  me  thy  lips  on  fire, 
"The  very  breath  of  God,  like  water,  dost  require, 
"Expect  no  more  of  me  to  have  celestial  breath ; 
"The  wind  of  earth  hath  dried  my  plains  and  vales  to  death, 
"Hath  burned  up  all  my  flowers  and  in  its  raging  scape, 
"Hath  made  my  bosom  bare  as  is  a  beggar's  nape. 
"The  incense  of  mankind  still  burns  and  smokes  in  vain : 
"  'Tis  but  a  memory  now,  that  soon  will  pass  and  wane. 
"It  falleth  back  to  earth  and  fareth  no  more  high 
"Than  is  the  temple's  vault  toward  the  sullen  sky. 
"Grown   mute  to  man,  no  more  the  angels  talk  with  him; 
"I've  lost  my  virgin  hosts,  my  saints,  my  cherubim, 
"Those  peoples  all  of  heav'n,  which  down,  for  human  eyes, 
"Raphael,  a  man  belov'd  of  God,  called  from  the  skies 
"And  made  for  us  relive  upon  his  canvasses; 
"All  now  are  dead;  beyond  my  starry  fastnesses, 
"Beyond  my  shining  sun,  no  answering  echo  is; 
"One  findeth  nothing  there  but  one  profound  abyss, 
"A  vast  and  sombre  ring,  without  its  bezel,  light, 
"A  gulf  without  a  shore,  an  unillumined  night, 
"A  bier  immense,  a  sea  of  darkness  plumbed  by  none, 
"An  orbit  bottomless,  whose  eye  hath  been  out-done." 


Nothing!  No  God  in  heav'n!  Ah  misery  and  dearth! 
Without  the  heavens,  what,  indeed,  is  this  our  earth  ? 

15 
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Earth !  'Tis  no  longer  but  a  sad  and  sorry  clod, 
A  loathsome  gaming-house,  where  gold  hath  murdered  God, 
"WTiere,  perishing  of  thirst  and  hunger  unallayed, 
Man  yellow  hath  his  face  and  lean  his  life  hath  made. 
Where,  emptying  heart,  brain,  heav'n,  freedom,  love  and  force. 
The  losel  all  hath  staked  and  ^ost  without  recourse; 
A  brothel  of  debauch,  base  loves  and  sordid  hates. 
That  Death,  unto  my  mind,  o'er-slowly  decimates; 
A  sewer  deep  in  mire,  a  fat  and  marshy  soil. 
Where  the  feet  slip  in  blood  and  where  the  steps  recoil. 
Wherefore,  each  holy  thought,  each  noble  hope  forget; 
All,  like  a  heavy  cloak,  that  doth  the  shoulders  fret. 
Or  as  a  sorry  staff,  whereof  thy  need  is  past, 
Into  some  wayside  nook,  at  the  next  crossway,  cast. 
Then  bow   thy  head,  o  man,  and  mingle  with  the  crowd: 
There,   without  aim,  at  chance,  as  water  from  the  cloud, 
Far  from  the  beaten  ways  by  thy  forefathers  shown. 
Through  this  our  scurvy  world  pass  thou  and  pass  alone. 
Press  thou  no  hand  and  kiss  no  front  upon  thy  way; 
Dry-eyed  and  void  of  heart,  achieve  it,  if  thou  may : 
And  the  day  come  at  last,  when,  in  thine  own  despite. 
Thy  feet  shall  all  at  once  fail  thee  and  stop  outright, 
Whenas  the  cold  of  death,  ascending  to  thy  brain. 
The  marrow  in  thy  bones  to  freezing  shall  constrain. 
To  make  an  end  withal   an  if  perchance  thine  eyes 
Themselves  should  still  uplift  toward  the  vaulted  skies. 
Remember,  moribund,  that  all  is  empty  there: 
Go  to   the  neighbouring  field;  take  a  stone  flat  and  bare; 
Lay  it  beneath  thy  head;  turn  thy  face  to  the  ground 
And  without  thought  or  hope,  there  perish  like  a  hound. 
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PROGRESS. 


What,  o  great  God !  avail  the  lessons  of  the  Past 

To  profit  those  who  are  to  be, 
And  what  the  things  upon  its  pages  black  and  vast 

Writ  by  the  hand  of  history, 
Since  the  same  miseries,  the  same  defaults  and  crimes 

In  all  the  ages  reappear. 
Since  in  the  fathers'  ill  example,  at  all  times. 

The  sons,  ensuing,  persevere? 

II, 

O  wretched  madmen  we,  who,  with  our  brows  oak-bound. 

Six  years  agone  '  it  soon  will  be, 
Before  the  enchanted  world,  did  with  one  breath  resound 

The  burning  hymn  of  Liberty ! 
We  praised  her  all  in  choir,  drunk  with  a  holy  joy. 

The  immortal  Goddess,  then,  nor  aught 
Of  what  the  virgin,  pure  as  gold  without  alloy. 

Should  in  the  future  cost  us,  thought. 
Of  a  mild  heav'n  we  dreamt,  a  cloud-exempted  sky. 

One  vast  unalterable  blue, 
Whilst  on  the  Future's  front  the  clouds  rose  thick  and  high 

And  ever  near  the  tempest  drew. 

III. 

Even  as  our  fathers  saw,  seen  have  we  for  our  part 

The  gutters  run  with  human  blood, 
Heard,  in  the  anguished  nights,  that  freeze  the  mother's  heart, 

*    i.  e.  in   1830. 
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The  bullets  on  the  windows  thud; 
The  vengeance  infamous  of  the  foul  regicide 

We've  seen,  the  stupid  base  alarms, 
The  bayonets  redhot  thrust  through  the  mothers'  side, 

The  children  slaughtered  in  their  arms; 
All  the  old  outrages  of  a  ferocious  time, 

x\ll  the  old  crimes  have  reared  their  heads  again, 
To  cause  us  doubt  an  if,  in  its  eternal  climb. 

The  world  have  made  one  step  of  gain. 


PARIS. 

A  hellish  brewing-vat,  that  men  as  Paris  know. 
On  earth  there  is:  it  is  a  monstrous  bagnio, 
A  mighty  pit  of  stone,  whose  vast  environings 
A  muddy  yellow  tide  with  triple  folds  enrings; 
Volcano  still  a-smoke  and  ever  in  full  flood. 
Where  boils  a  raging  sea  of  human  flesh  and  blood; 
A  precipice,  to  all  corruption  open  wide. 
Whereas  each  nation's  mire  descends  from  every  side 
And  which,  from  time  to  time,  brimming  with  loathsome  mud, 
Doth  with  its  bubbling  waves  the  world-all  overflood. 

The  timid  sunshine  there  but  seldom  shows  its  face 
Or  sets  its  vermeil  foot  within  that  miry  place: 
The  murmur  of  its  deeps,  like  some  colossal  spray 
Of  sound,  above  the  pit  goes  mounting  night  and  day: 
There  no  one  sleeps ;  but  there  the  seething  brain  doth  go 
In  travail  evermore  and  stretched  is  Uke  the  bow: 
There  one  lives  out  of  three  and  of  debauch  men  die 
And  all,  unshriven,  there  the  stroke  of  death  aby; 
For  in  these  precincts  foul  the  holy  places  stand 
But  "Once  there  was  a  God"  to  witness  to  the  land. 

So  many  an  altar  there  hath  crumbled  from  its  base, 
So  many  a  star  hath  paled  before  its  ended  race, 
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So  many  a  newborn  faith  hath  fall'n  unripened  there, 
So  many  a  virtue  great  hath  rotted  in  its  air, 
So  many  shameful  powers  have  dyed  the  dust  with  red, 
So  many  murderous  cars  their  ruts  outhollowed, 
So  many  swart  and  strong-winged  revolutions  erst 
Their  bubbles  there  of  blood,  one  after  one,  have  burst, 
That  man,  whereto  his  life  unknowing  to  make  fast, 
To  the  sole  love  of  gold  hath  given  himself  at  last. 

After  a  thousand  years  of  overturn  and  strain, 
Of  changes  without  end,  of  wanderings  in  vain. 
Of  kingdoms  proud  upset,  of  thrones  in  many  lands 
Cast  down  upon  the  earth  and  couched  among  the  sands, 
Old  ruthless  runner  Time,  that  wayfarer,  whose  feet 
The  immense  o'erswollen  towns,  with  every  vice  replete, 
Go  crushing  everywhere,  —  Time,  in  a  former  day 
That  Rome,  with  all  her  heaped  uncleanness,  swept  away,  — 
After  two  thousand  years  of  faring,  an  abyss 
As  black  as  that  of  Rome  here  finds.  In  that  as  this, 
Always  the  same  turmoil,  the  same  delirious  press 
Of  hands  outstretched  to  share  the  empire  in  distress, 
Always  the  same  pale  troop  of  anxious  senators. 
The  same  intriguing  crowd  of  vile  conspirators, 
The  selfsame  mockery  still  of  priests  and  oracles, 
Same  hunger  after  sports,  same  thirst  for  spectacles, 
The  same  impudour  crass  and  shameless  luxury, 
In  flesh  and  blood  the  same  cold  immorality, 
The  same  enormous  sins,  the  same  excess  of  crime, 
All,  except  grace  of  form  and  Italy's  soft  clime. 

The  race  of  Paris  town  the  sallow  street-lad  is, 
With  body  lean  and  face  yellow  as  a  copper  piece. 
The  blatant  boy  one  sees,  in  every  time  and  case. 
Idling  about  the  ways,  far  from  his  dwelling-place, 
Stoning  the  meagre  dogs  or  whistling  still  the  while, 
Chalking  on  every  wall  a  thousand  figures  vile. 
This  lad  believes  in  nought;  nought  sacred  is  or  dear 
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To  him;  the  name  of  God  is  but  a  farce  austere. 

He  a  foreshortening  is  of  all  libertinage ; 

In  fine,  he's  hardened  vice  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Yet  he  is  brave;  he  goes  of  thunder  not  in  fear 
And  gunpowder  he  eats,  like  an  old  grenadier. 
Upon  the  cannon's  mouth  runs,  shouting,   Liberty! 
And  under  steel  and  lead,  on  Stoic-wise  falls  he. 
But  let  but  Riot  pass  before  his  door  one  day; 
The  instinct,  mischief,  takes  and  carries  him  away; 
He  joins  the  good-for-noughts  and  swells  the  ranks  of  those 
Whose  joy  'tis  to  disturb  the  citizens'  repose; 
Yelling  aloud,  with  mud  bespattered  top  to  toe. 
He's  ready  stones  at  God  or  blasphemy  to  throw. 

O  race  Parisian,  race  depraved  of  heart  and  brain, 
Race,  pavements  to  upheave  or  iron  ever  fain, 
Sea,  whose  tremendous  voice  makes  tremble  on  their  thrones 
The  crown-wearers,  like  folk  with  fever  in  their  bones! 
Audacious  flood,  that  beats  three  days  against  the  skies 
And  after  backward  falls  and  dull  and  silent  lies. 
Race  in  the  world  unique,  affrighting  blend  and  weld 
Of  th'impulses  of  youth  and  of  the  crimes  of  eld. 
Race  that   with  Evil  plays  and  Death,  with  cold  and  hot, 
The  universe  admires  and  comprehends  thee  not. 


POPULARITY. 


To-day,  when  none  of  us,  in  this  sad  France  of  ours, 

At  home  in  quiet  may  abide. 
When  on  the  thickest  skull  ambition's  poison-flowers 

Go  burgeoning  on  every  side, 
All  on  the  public  place  in  uproar  go  and  come, 

With  brawling  voice  and  empty  heart: 
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About  the  enterprise  political  all  hum 

And  each  therein  would  fain  take  part; 
There  run  the  men  of  speech  and  sword,  as  to  a  goal; 

Bards,  soldiers,  statesmen  congregate; 
All  that  would  fain  appear  in  view  and  play  a  role 

In  the  great  drama  of  the  state. 
All,  by  the  great  highways  that  give  upon  the  place. 

Along  the  miry  pavements  wend, 
And  panting,  out  of  breath,  with  hurrying  feet  and  pace, 

Their  arms  unto  the  people  tend. 


Certes,  the  People's  great,  now  that  from  hands  and  feet 

Its  thousand  chains  'thath  cast  away. 
That  it,  its  work  achieved,  like  a  robust  athlete. 

Itself  upon  its  loins  can  stay. 
A  goodly  giant  'tis,  with  breast  and  shoulders  wide, 

This  vigorous  rag-wearer  august, 
This   handworker  sublime,  in  vest  of  fustian,  dyed 

With  battle-sweat  and  blood  and  dust; 
This  horny-handed  wight,  demolisher  of  thrones, 

That,  underneath  a  sultry  sun, 
Causes  the  crowns  of  kings  along  the  paving-stones, 

Like  a  child's  hoop,  to  roll  and  run. 
But  pity  'tis  to  see  this  PeojDle,  shaven-crown, 

Half  naked,  dust-berayed,  its  court 
Have,  like  the  very  folk  whom  it  hath  stricken  down, 

Like  even  as  the  kings,  in  short. 
Yea,  pity  'tis  to  see,  all  kneeling  in  its  trace, 

A  sordid  crew  of  men  submiss 
Cast  without  cease  their  names  all  day  long  in  its  face 

And  never  leave  its  hands  to  kiss; 
A  thousand  honeyed  tongues  around  it  still  to  list. 

Soiling  the  name  of  citizen. 
Assuring  it  that  blood  adorns  a  horny  fist 

And  red  sits  well  on  working-men. 
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That  its  caprice  is  Law,  the  inflexible,  the  stern, 
That  justice  in  its  arm  doth  dwell, 

Unfeared  lest,  in  its  hands,  the  sword  of  justice  turn 
Unto  the  miscreant's  weapon  fell. 


III. 


Is't  then  a  need,  that  doth  humanity  constrain 

To  cringe  and  bend  the  back  always? 
E'en  of  the  people  must  we  make  an  idol  vain 

And  incense  it  with  lying  praise? 
Scarce  raised,  behoveth  us  ourselves  again  abase? 

Must  we  this  truth  of  truths  neglect 
That  Liberty  the  one  true  goddess  is,  whose  face 

Men  may  not  worship,  but  erect? 
Alas !  Ours  is  a  time  of  misery  and  dearth, 

An  epoch  paralleled  by  none, 
Whereas  corruption  gnaws,  eats  and  devours  on  earth 

All  that  thence  drawn  is  of  the  sun; 
When  egoism  all  the  human  heart  o'erflows, 

When  nought  of  good  therein  doth  stay, 
When  virtue  soon  allwheres  its  threadbare  fabric  shows 

And  heroes  are  but  for  a  day; 
A  time,  when  statesmen's  oaths  and  faith  political 
•         No  longer  aught  but  laughter  raise, 
When  public  pudour's  bright  sublimest  altar's  fall 

Hath  with  its  ruins  strown  the  ways; 
A  very  age  of  mud,  wherein,  as  in  a  fen. 

Each  of  us  wallows  to  the  eyes, 
When,  for  a  winding-sheet,  lapped  in  the  scorn  of  men, 

The  universe  all  buried  lies. 


IV. 


Yet,  if,  some  day,  from  out  the  depths  of  sombre  slime, 
Wherein  we  swelter  without  sight, 
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Out  of  this  chaos  dim,  immense,  where  souls  sublime 

Alack !  so  rarely  come  to  light, 
By  hazard,  all  at  once,  there  should  to  us  appear, 

Broad-browed,  stout-sinewed,  strong  and  brave, 
A  soul  of  bronze,  upon  the  tribune  without  fear, 

Unfeared  before  the  naked  glaive; 
An  if  this  splendid  soul,  the  vulgar  vanquishing 

With  his  sheer  radiance  innate. 
Upon  the  people's  hands  upborne,  his  way  should  wing 

Unto  the  rudder  of  the  state, 
Then,  with  my  poet's  voice  and  patriot's  hand,  I'd  cry 

To  him  from  out  my  nook  of  thought, 
"Bow  not  thy  head,  o  man  that  seated  art  so  high ! 

Fare  on  and  hearken  not  to  aught. 
Suffer  the  folk  below  th'applauders  to  thee  play; 

Suffer  them  on  thy  name  to  fare; 
Suffer  them  promise  thee  their  shoulders  e'en  some  day. 

To  the  Pantheon  thee  to  bear ! 
Fare  on  and  to  their  stone-built  temple  take  no  thought. 

Bethink  thee  that,  with  change  of  taste. 
By  the  same  hand,  that  it  to  the  Pantheon  brought, 

Thy  dust  some  day  may  thence  be  chased. 
On  for  the  fatherland,  nor  look  to  us  for  pay! 

On  in  thy  strength,  high-headed,  fare. 
What  though  thy  feet  should  strike,  at  ending  of  thy  way, 

Upon  the  scaffold's  bloody  stair ! 
Yea,   though   there  fall  therefor,  unto  the  drum-beat  base, 

Thy  head  sublime  and  radiant  brow. 
Still  their  esteem  alone  seek  of  the  populace 

And  nothing  but  their  love  fear  thou !" 


Yes,  popularity's  the  brazen,  shameless  whore. 
That  holds  the  world-all  in  her  arms, 

That,  with  breast  to  the  sun  open  as  the  nymph  of  yore, 
Yields  to  wlio  will  her  venal  charms. 
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Nay,  rather,  'tis  the  sea,  at  first  calm  and  serene, 

By  new  day  lighted  from  above, 
The  sea,  that  smiles  and  sings,  as  'twere  a  youthful  queen. 

The  ocean  blond  and  full  of  love; 
The  sea,  kissing  its  sands  and  scenting  East  and  West 

With  its  intoxicating  trace, 
Rocking  upon  its  broad  aud  undulating  breast 

Its  sunburnt  sailor-populace; 
Then  the  sea,  furious  waxed,  that,  from  its  silent  bed 

In  madness  startling,  up  doth  rise 
And  grown  to  giant  height,  with  its  enormous  head 

And  whirling  billows,  threats  the  skies; 
Then,  rushing  to  and  fro,  dishevelled,  eddying, 

Under  the  lightning  and  the  rain^ 
As  'twere  an  hundred  bulls  at  battle,  bellowing, 

It  boundeth  in  its  briny  plain; 
Then,  white  with  foam  and  wrath,  upon  the  sandy  beach, 

With  grinning  mouth  and  foaming  eye. 
It  rolls  and  rends  the  earth  and  rocks  within  its  reach. 

Groaning  as  one  about  to  die. 
At  last,  Bacchante-like,  whenas  it  can  no  more, 

Tired  out  with  rage,  the  surging  flood 
Sinks  back  into  its  bed  and  casts  upon  the  shore 

A  shower  of  human  heads  and  blood. 


EPILOGUE. 

Misery,  mother  dire, 
That,  on  the  labouring  earth, 
From  God's  hands,  yet  afire, 
Man  tookest  at  his  birth, 

Gaunt  ghost  of  grief  and  gloom. 
That  to  the  graveyard's  bound, 
Even  from  the  cradle's  womb, 
Ensu'st  him  like  a  hound; 
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O  thou,  that  drink'st  the  tears 
That  trickle  from  his  eyes, 
Thou,  whose  unpitying  ears 
Tire  never  of  his  cries ; 


Mother  of  sorrows,  see ! 
These  chants  are  as  a  glass, 
Where  all  may  look  on  thee 
In  all  thy  terrors  pass. 

Fain  would  I  that,  before 
Thy  grim  and  fearful  face, 
No  man  so  light  of  lore, 
So  hard  of  heart  and  base, 

But  needs  must  feel  and  know 
At  what  a  price  of  guilt 
Our  cities  sweet  of  show 
Hath  Providence  upbuilt. 

Fair  pity,  'tis  my  aim. 
In  every  soul  be  felt, 
That,  at  its  gentle  flame. 
The  hardest  heart  should  melt; 

That  with  less  passion,  so, 
And  less  of  haste  to  ban, 
A  man  should  be  more  slow 
To  judge  his  brother-man. 

But  these  lamentful  lays. 
This  fearsome  threnody. 
These  true  hymns  of  thy  praise, 
Relentless  Misery, 
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Are  debts,  which,  on  my  way 
Across  the  sky-ceiled  earth, 
I,  humble  poet,  pay 
To  those  in  dole  and  dearth: 


A  cry  of  conscience  sore, 
Unwares  escaped  from  me, 
Rather  than  hoping  or 
Than  certain  augury 

That  one  this  earth  e'er  will 
And  its  sad  peoples  see 
From  that  black  vulture,  111, 
And  its  fell  talons  free. 

Let  man  his  utmost  do, 
Exhaust  himself  on  what 
He  will,  dig,  haul  and  hew. 
To  lighten  this  his  lot. 

He  may  from  famine's  claw 
Deliver  board  and  bed 
And  give  each  hungry  maw 
Its  dole  of  wine  and  bread; 

He  may  each  homeless  one 
With  covering  sheltered  hold 
And  clothe  each  mother's  son 
With  raiment  from  the  cold; 

Dour  mother  Misery, 
Some  day  from  thy  control 
He  may  the  body  free; 
Yet  thine  must  bide  the  soul. 
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No,  ne'er  our  souls  shall  fail 
Thy  ravin  to  endure; 
None  thence  shall  e'er  avail 
To  fend  thy  lips  impure: 


Howe'er  our  world  of  land 
And  air  and  sky  and  sea 
Beneath  the  mason's  hand 
Arrayed  and  moulded  be, 

On  what  good  side  soe'er 
This  our  terrestrial  ball 
May  carry,  roll  and  bear 
Us  sorry  mortals  all. 

Despite  the  systems  frail, 
That  its  sad  children  teach, 
'Spite  politicians  pale 
And  sanguinary  speech. 

Thine,  mother,  our  souls  are; 
And  better  worlds,  for  aye, 
Will  pain  dream,  in  some  star. 
Afar  from  earth  away. 
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ISOLATION. 

Often  on  the  mountain-top,  toward  the  end  of  day, 
Under  the  old  oaks'  shade,  myself  I  sadly  seat 
And  at  a  venture  let  mine  eyes  the  plain  o'erstray, 
That  all  its  changing  scene  unrolls  beneath  my  feet. 

Here  through  the  meadows  wide  its  way  the  river  threads, 
Whose  winding  courses  lose  themselves  in  distance  dim, 
And  there  the  stirless  lake  its  tranquil  waters  spreads, 
Whereas  the  evening-star  burns  on  the  blue  sky-rim. 

On  yonder  hilltops,  crowned  with  woods  of  sombre  green, 
The  dying  evening  casts  a  last  faint  ray  of  light ; 
And  on  her  vaporous  car  enthroned,  the  shadows'  queen. 
Soaring,  already  tips  the  horizon's  marge  with  white. 

Meanwhile,  exhaling  up  from  yonder  Gothic  spire, 
A  soft  religious  sound  is  wafted  on  the  air; 
The  traveller  halts,  what  while  the  bells  to  heaven  aspire, 
With  the  day's  dying  sounds  mingling  the  voice  of  prayer. 

But,  to  these  pictures  sweet  indifferent,  my  soul 
The  transports  feeleth  not  nor  yet  the  charm  of  yore; 
Like  to  a  wandering  shade,  I  contemplate  the  whole; 
The  sunshine  of  the  live  can  warm  the  dead  no  more. 

i6 
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Turning  from  hill  to  hill,  in  vain,  my  wistful  gaze, 
From  South  to  North,  from  dawn  ev'n  to  the  sunset's  gates, 
I  traverse  all  the  points  of  that  unending  maze 
And  "Happiness  for  me,"  I  murmur,  "nowhere  waits." 


1 


Vain  objects  all,  whose  charm  for  me  is  vanished  sheer, 
What  reck  I  of  these  vales,  these  huts,  these  palaces? 

0  woods,  o  rocks,  o  streams,  o  solitudes  so  dear. 
One,  only  one,  you  lack  and  all  unpeopled  is ! 

Begin  or  end  the  sun  his  circuit  of  the  skies, 

1  follow  him  with  eye  indifferent  on  his  ways; 
Whether  in  a  sombre  heav'n  or  clear  he  set  or  rise, 
What  mattereth  the  sun?  I  hope  nought  of  the  days. 

Might  I  e'en  follow  him  upon  his  vast  career. 
But  deserts  everywhere  and  void  would  strike  my  sense; 
Nought  do  I  seek  of  all  whereon  his  rays  shine  clear; 
There's  nothing  I  desire  of  th'universe  immense. 

j '   And  yet,  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  his   sphere,  maybe, 
/.Places  where  the  true  sun  illumines  other  skies, 
/■Could  I  but  leave  on  earth  the  earthly  part  of  me, 
W  That  which  so  long  I've  dreamt  might  bless  my  wistful  eyes. 

}"l    There  might  I  of  the  fount,  to  which  my  heart  aspires, 
,  jt)rink  deep  and  love  and  hope  there  might  I  find  again 
'■ '  And  that  ideal  good,  which  every  soul  desires 
And  which  is  nameless  in  this  world  of  strife  and  pain. 

i 

Borne  on  Aurora's  car,  oh,  why  may  I  not  soar. 
Vague  object  of  my  vows,  and  wing  my  way  to  thee? 
rr-Why  in  this  darkling  land  of  exile  linger  more? 
UNothing  in  common  is  between  the  world  and  me. 
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Whenas  the  withered  leaf  falls  on  the  meadow-grass, 
The  evening  winds  arise  and  it  afar  convey: 
rAnd  I,  and  I  am  like  the  withered  leaf,  alas! 
(^Come,  stormy  winds,  like  it  and  carry  me  away ! 


EVENING. 

The  evening  brings  the  silence  back: 
Seated  on  this  deserted  height, 
The  soaring  chariot  of  the  Night 
I  follow  on  its  upward  track. 

Venus  upon  the  sky-line  glows: 
With  her  mysterious  light  the  star 
Of  passion  silvers  from  afar 
The  grass  beneath  my  feet  that  grows. 

From  yonder  beech's  leafy  glooms 
I  hear  the  shiver  of  the  sprays, 
A  sound  as  of  a  shade  that  strays 
And  flutters  round  a  place  of  tombs ; 

And  sudden,  glancing  from  the  skies, 
A  ray  from  yonder  star  nocturn 
Falls  on  my  forehead  taciturn 
And  settles  softly  on  mine  eyes. 

Mild  reflex  of  a  globe  of  light. 
What  wilt  thou,  charming  ray,  with  me? 
Com'st  thou  my  prisoned  heart  to  free, 
Bringing  thy  radiance  to  my  spright? 

Descendest  thou  to  tell  me  all 
The  mysteries  of  thy  world  divine. 
The  secrets  of  that  sphere  of  thine, 
To  which  the  day  will  thee  recall? 
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A  secret  instinct  doth  it  bear 
Thee  toward  wan  and  woeful  wights? 
Com'st  thou  to  shine  on  them  a-nights, 
As  if  a  ray  of  hope  it  were? 

Com'st  thou  for  him,  to  thee  that  sighs, 
To  show  the  Future,  veil  withdrawn? 
Celestial  ray,  art  thou  the  dawn 
Of  that  bright  day  that  never  dies  ? 

My  heart  with  thy  resplendence  glows; 
Transports  I  feel,  unknown  before; 
I  think  of  those  that  are  no  more : 
Art  thou  the  soul,  soft  light,  of  those? 

Belike  their  happy  shades  thus  steal 
Among  the  boskage  odorous: 
Enveloped  in  their  image  thus, 
Nearer  to  them  myself  I  feel. 

Ah,  if,  beloved  shades,  'tis  you. 
Far  from  the  crowd,  from  noise  afar. 
Come  thus  each  night  from  yonder  star. 
To  mingle  with  my  dreams  anew ! 

Come  back,  come  back,  and  love  and  peace 
To  my  waste  soul  bring  back  with  you, 
As  falls  on  flowers  the  nightly  dew, 
Whenas  the  hot  day's  ardours  cease. 

But  from  the  sky-line,  like  a  pall, 
Rises  a  train  of  vapours  gray; 
They  veil  and  blot  the  dulcet  ray 
And  darkness  drowns  and  swallows  all. 
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THE  VALLEY. 

Weary  of  even  hope,  as  of  the  worldly  ways, 
My  heart  no  more  with  vows  is  fain  t'importune  Fate; 
Nay,  lend  me,  lend  me  but,  valley  of  my  childhood's  days, 
A  shelter  of  a  day,  so  death  I  may  await. 

Here  is  the  narrow  path  along  the  darkling  glade: 
Yon  hillsides  with  thick  woods,  as  with  a  hanging  fleece. 
Are  clad,  that,  o'er  my  front  their  intermingling  shade 
Bending,  o'erflood  me  all  with  silence  and  with  peace. 

Two  brooklets,  overarched  with  verdure,  winding  go 
About  the  valley's  bounds  and  all  its  length  enclose; 
They  mingle  for  a  space  their  murmur  and  their  flow 
And  lose  themselves,  unnamed,  not  far  from  where  they  rose. 

Like  them,  my  source  of  life  goes  laj^sing  to  its  goal ;  ] 
Without  return  or  noise  or  name,  't  hath  passed  away; 
But  limpid  is  their  flood  and  this  my  troubled  soul 
Will  never  mirrored  have  a  single  sunny  day. 

The  coolness  of  their  banks,  the  trees  by  them  that  throng, 
Enchain  me  all  the  day  by  yonder  brooklets'  side; 
As  'twere  an  infant  rocked  by  some  monotonous  song, 
My  soul  to  slumber  soothed  is  by  their  murmurous  tide. 

Here,  with  a  rampart  fenced  about  of  greenery 
And  an  horizon  strait,  sufficing  to  mine  eyes, 
'Tis  here  I  love  alone  with  Nature's  self  to  be, 
Nought  hearing  but  the  tide,  nought  seeing  but  the  skies. 

Too  much  loved,  too  much  seen,  felt,  have  I  of  Life's  frets 
And  living  yet,  I  come  in  quest  of  Lethe's  calm. 
Fair  regions,  be  for  me  the  shores  where  one  forgets! 
Oblivion  henceforth  for  me's  the  only  balm. 
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My  heart  is  in  repose,  my  soul  in  silence  is; 
The  rumours  of  the  world  expire,  arriving  here. 
Like   weakened  sounds,  that  come  from  out  the  distances, 
Borne  of  the  sighing  wind,  upon  th'uncertain  ear. 

Life  do  I  see  from  here,  as  'twere  athwart  a  cloud, 
Vanish  for  me  within  the  shadows  of  the  Past: 
Love  only  stays  with  me;  as,  waking,  of  a  crowd 
Of  dreams,  one  only  face  in  memory  sticks  fast. 

Abide,  then,  in  this  last  asylum,  soul,  and  rest. 
Even  as  a  traveller,  quit  of  all  the  journey's  care. 
His  steps,  ere  entering,  doth  at  the  town  gate  arrest 
And  sits  awhile,  to  breathe  the  scented  evening  air. 


Like  him,  from  our  tired  feet  the  way-dust  let  us  brush  f 
No  man  of  mortal  mould  this  road  re-travelleth : 
Like  him,  let's  sit  and  breathe,  amid  the  evening-hush, 
The  calm,  that  harbingers  th'eternal  peace  of  death. 

Thy  days,  sombre  and  short  as  the  autumnal  days. 
Like  hillside  shadows  wane,  declining  in  the  gloom: 
Pity  abandons  thee  and  friendship  thee  betrays 
And  lonely,  thou  descend'st  the  pathway  of  the  tomb. 

But  Nature's  there  that  loves  and  bids  and  calls  to  thee. 
Plunge  thyself  in  her  breast,  that's  open  to  thee  still. 
Though  all  for  thee  should  change,  the  same  fore'er  is  she 
And  the  same  sun  thy  days  enlightens,  good  and  ill. 

Nay,  light  and  shade  she  yet  doth  unto  thee  afford. 
Thy  heart  from  Life's  false  goods  detach,  its  hopes  and  fears ; 
Adore  the  echo  which  Pythagoras  adored; 
And  as  he  listened,  list  the  concerts  of  the  spheres. 
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Follow  the  day  in  heaven;  on  earth  ensue  the  shade; 
Upon  the  storm-wind's  wings  fly  in  the  plains  of  air; 
With  yon  mysterious  star,  the  planet  silver-rayed, 
In  the  shade  of  the  vale,  athwart  the  boskage  fare. 

God  made  intelligence,  that  men  Himself  might  know: 
Its  Author  find,  in  fine,  'neath  Nature's  every  part, 
A  voice  unto  the  soul  speaks  in  its  silence  low: 
Who  hath  not  heard  this  voice  within  his  secret  heart? 


THE  LAKE. 

Still  tow'rd  new  shores  we  wend  our  unreturning  way, 
Into  th'eternal  night  borne  off  before  the  blast; 
May  we  then  never  on  the  ages'  ocean  cast 
Anchor  for  one  sole  day? 

The  year  hath  scarce  attained  its  term  and  now  alone. 
By  thy  beloved  waves,  which  she  should  see  again, 
O  lake,  behold,  I  come  to  sit  upon  this  stone, 
Where  she  to  sit  was  fain. 

Thou  murmuredst  then  as  now  against  thy  rocky  steep; 
As  now  thou  brok'st  in  foam  upon  thy  sheltered  sides; 
And  at  her  feet  adored  the  breeze,  as  now,  did  sweep 
The  spray  from  off  thy  tides. 

One    night,  rememberest  thou?  in  silence  did  we  float; 
Nought  in  the  water  heard  or  air  was  far  and  near. 
Except  the  rowers'  stroke,  whose  oars  in  cadence  smote 
Upon  thy  waters  clear; 

When  accents,  all  at  once,  unknown  to  mortal  ear, 
Th'enchanted  echoes  woke,  and  earth,  air,  water,  all, 
Straight  hearkened,  as  the  voice  of  her  I  held  so  dear 
These  pregnant  words  let  fall; 
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"O  Time,  suspend  thy  flight;  and  you,  propitious  hours. 
Your  course  a  moment  stay ! 
Let  us  the  swift  delights  taste  of  this  day  of  ours, 
Of  this  our  fairest  day ! 

Unfortunates  enough  on  earth  implore  your  power; 

For  them  alone  flow  yet! 
Bear  with  their  days  away  the  cares  that  them  devour 

And  happy  folk  forget. 

But  I  implore  in  vain  a  moment  of  delay; 

Time  'scapes  me,  still  a-flight; 
Unto  the  night  I  say,  "Be  slower !"  And  the  day 

Will  soon  disperse  the  night. 

Let  us  then  love,  love  still  and  haste  the  hour  that  flees 

Now  to  enjoy.  Alas! 
Man  hath  no  port  and  Time  no  shore  hath  to  its  seas; 

It  lapses  and  we  pass. 

Can  't  be,  o  jealous  Time,  that  these  our  hours  so   sweet. 
Wherein,  by  long-drawn  draughts,  Love  pours  us  happiness. 
With  the  same  breathless  speed  away  from  us  do  fleet 
As  the  days  of  distress  ? 

What!  May  we  not  avail  at  least  to  fix  their  trace? 
Are  they,  then,  wholly  past  and  lost  for  evermore? 
Will  Time,  that  gave  them  us  and  doth  them  now  efface. 
Them  ne'er  to  us  restore? 

Death,  Past,  Eternity,  ye  black  abysmal  seas, 
What  do  ye  with  the  days,  the  days  ye  swallow  thus? 
Say,  will  you  give  us  back  those  rapturous  ecstasies 
That  you  bear  off  from  us? 
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O  lake,  o  grottoes  dumb,  rocks,  forests  dark  and  deep, 
You  that  Time  spares  or  young  can  cause  again  to  be. 
Keep  of  this  night  of  ours,  o  goodly  Nature,  keep 
At  least  the  memory ! 

Be't  in  thy  stormy  days  or  in  thy  restful  nights, 
Fair  lake,  in  the  aspect  of  those  thy  bright  hillsides. 
Or  in  those  sombre  pines  or  in  those  wilding  heights, 
That  overhang  thy  tides, 

Be't  in  the  breeze  that  sighs  and  passes  on  its  way, 
In  the  sounds  by  thy  shores  echoed  from  place  to  place, 
In  yonder  argent  star,  that  with  its  dulcet  ray 
Silvers  thy  smiling  face, 

Let,  let  the  wind  that  moans,  let,  let  the  reed  that  sighs. 
The  perfumes  light  that  float  in  thine  enbalsamed  air. 
Let  all  one  hears  and  sees  and  breathes  beneath  the  skies 
Still  "They  have  loved !"  declare." 


AUTUMN. 

Hail,  woodlands,  yet  with  some  remains  of  verdure  crowned ! 
Hail,  yellowing  leaves,  that  on  the  greensward  scattered  lie  ! 
Hail,  last  bright  days !  The  dule  of  Nature  all  around 
Is  grateful  to  my  grief  and  pleasing  to  mine  eye. 

With  dreamy  step  I  tread  the  solitary  way; 
It  pleases  me  again,  for  the  last  time,  to  see 
The  pallid  sun  o'erhead,  whose  chill  and  feeble  ray 
Scarce  pierces  to  my  feet  the  wood's  obscurity. 

Yes,  in  these  Autumn  days,  when  Nature's  nigh  to  death, 
By   her   mist-shrouded  looks  and  charms  I  set  more  store; 
'Tis  as  a  friend's  last  smile;  'tis  as  the  farewell  breath 
From  lips  that  death's  about  to  close  for  evermore. 
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From  Life's  horizon  so  myself  to  vanish  nigh, 
Weeping  the  faded  hopes  of  my  lost  days'  long  line, 
I  turn  me  back  once  more  and  with  an  envious  eye, 
I  contemplate  Life's  goods,  that  never  have  been  mine. 

Earth,  sun,  hills,  valleys,  plains,  rocks,  Nature  sweet  and  fair, 
A  tear  I  owe  you,  I,  that  have  my  grave  in  sight: 
The  light  so  limpid  is,  so  fragrant  is  the  air; 
Unto  a  dying  eye  the  sunshine  is  so  bright. 

This  cup  of  mingled  gall  and  nectar,  love  and  strife, 
Fain  now  unto  the  dregs  would  I  its  brewage  drain; 
At  bottom  of  this  bowl,  whereat  I  drank  of  life, 
Belike  a  drop  or  two  of  honey  might  remain. 

Belike  the  Future  yet  for  me  had  set  apart 
An  unforeseen  return  of  hopeless  happiness: 
Belike,  amidst  the  crowd,  an  unsuspected  heart 
My  heart  had  understood  and  answered  to  its  stress. 

The  flower,  in  falling,  yields  its  fragrance  to  the  breeze, 
Thankoffering  and  farewell  to  life  and  sunlight  had. 
I  die,  and  this  my  soul,  in  its  death-agonies. 
Exhales,  as  'twere,  a  sound  melodious  and  sad. 
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